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ABSTRACT 

Psychoanalysis makes three divisions of the personality: the id—including biological 
needs; the superego—the socially acquired inhibitions; and the ego—the testing of 
reality. The id may be said to correspond with impulse, the superego with conscience, 
and the ego with reason. These three divisions function in special ways in person-to- 
person relationships, in the réle and meaning of institutions, and in person-to-occasion 
telationships. Selection of personnel as well as responses to ‘‘superiors,” “leaders,” 
“models,” can best be understood on the basis of a tripartite personality, which usually 
shows the predominance of one aspect. Institutions take their meanings from their 
ive appeals: economic, political, scientific, and technological to expediency; re- 
ligon and fundamental law to conscience; art and sociability to natural impulse. Per- 
son-to-occasion relationships also follow this general pattern. Elections are appeals to 
tational considerations; patriotic holidays to conscience; carnivals and various celebra- 
tions to natural impulse. The tripartite principle may also be extended to analysis of 
policies and practices, doctrines, and myths and legends. It is particularly promising 

when applied to the problem of social dynamics. 


I 


Psychoanalysis divides the personality into three main divisions, 
which include biological needs, socially acquired inhibitions, and the 
testing of reality. The newborn infant is a biological organism char- 
acterized by its nutritive, excretory, and allied necessities, and by 
its capacity to be impelled by sexual impulses when certain glands 
shall have matured. Very few of the primitive biological needs of 
the individual can be directly gratified, owing mainly to the restric- 
tions which are imposed by representatives of the particular social 
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order into which the individual is born. When these restrictions are 
no longer dealt with as obstacles in the outer world, but are ob. 
served on the basis of acquired modifications of behavior, the ip. 
dividual has achieved a new and important personality structure, 
which is technically known as the “superego.” The perceiving of 
external relationships, and the modification of impulses in the light 
of current reality, are the special functions of the third division of 
the personality, the “ego.” In the technical language of psycho. 
analysis, the original biological needs are the “‘id,”’ the inhibitions 
are the superego, and the reality adaptations occur in the ego, 
About the proper connotation is conveyed by speaking of personali- 
ty as divisible into the realms of impulse, conscience, and reason, 
although some distortion is involved in this usage, inasmuch as the 
conscience and the reason are not categorically different from the 
impelling drives of the individual, but rather complications which 
arise in the process of elaborating these drives in relation to one 
another and to surroundings. 

Since social and political processes take place among people, 
there can be no major contribution to the understanding of per- 
sonality which fails to carry with it certain immediate implications 
for the analysis of collective processes. Within the last thirty or 
forty years psychology has received a new and powerful impetus 
from the study of those major deformations of personality growth 
which we speak of as mental diseases. Where this study has been 
conducted with full attention to the interconnection between proc- 
esses capable of description in physiological terms, and processes 
capable of description in psychological or sociological terms, signi- 
ficant progress has been made. Investigations that began in the 
clinic with some single distortion of personality refine and generalize 
their methods and their theories until a comprehensive account of 
personality development in both its healthy and its pathological 
aspects is the result. In all this Freud is the epochal figure, and itis 
to psychoanalysis with its insight into the tripartite structure of 
personality that we may recur in search of a promising starting- 
point for the reconsideration of politics and society. 

If the personality system is divisible into the reaction patterns 
assignable to impulse, conscience, and reason, it follows that the 
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meaning of any social object to any particular person is to be in- 
terpreted in terms of its appeal to one or more of these main divi- 
sions. Persons, institutions, occasions, policies and practices, doc- 
trines, and myths and legends may be examined for the purpose of 
discerning their appeals to impulse, conscience, and reason. And 
we may go farther: In so far as politics is the science and the art of 
management, politics must direct its means to the three levels of 
personality structure. The principle of tripartite division implies 
the principle of triple appeal as a method of political management. , 

We may begin our exploration of the applicability of the tripar- 
tite principle by studying the relations which subsist between one 
person and the cluster of persons who have some fairly constant 
connection with him. In view of its significance for the theory and 
practice of administration, I shall first recite some extracts from an 
intensive study of the personality of a successful executive, who had 
associated various subordinates with him in the conduct of his 
daily work. It was possible to carry through a very intensive in- 
quiry into the conscious and the unconscious motives which led him 
to choose and to abide by his choice of personnel. In certain cases 
there appeared to be a clear-cut predominance of an appeal to but 
one of the principal portions of his personality. We shall take as 
representative the case of the controller, the private secretary, and 
the field representative. 

The case of the controller was very simple indeed. Here was a 
middle-aged, taciturn, conscientious technician, whose expertness 
and dependability had been recognized before the executive himself 
had assumed his present responsibilities. No one doubted his skill 
and integrity, and although he was colorless and tiresome in purely 
social situations, his position was secure beyond criticism. He was 
distinctly an ego selection, since his utility for the specific purpose 
in question was undisputed. 

The significance of the private secretary was not so simple. When 
you first met this hatchet-faced New England spinster, and heard 
her sharp, querulous voice, you wondered how she could possibly 
keep her job. And when you knew the details of her daily round, 
you wondered yet more. Miss X was one of those individuals who 
worked so overscrupulously that her work was chronically in ar- 
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rears. She was exasperated almost beyond endurance at the slight- 
est error, or at the slightest deviation from office routine. Punctual. 
ly at eight-thirty she sat in front of her desk, brushing mostly imagi- 
nary flecks of dust off the chair, the desk top, and the shade of the 
droplight. Her stationery, her pencils, and her erasers were invaria. 
bly in order. Office assistants came and went, usually leaving a trajj 
of complaints about the impossibility of working with Miss X. The 
executive was himself not infrequently rallied good-humoredly about 
his “office nurse,” but he passed off every comment with a shrug, 
The truth was that in spite of her admitted inefficiencies, he found it 
unthinkable to do without her. During the course of the study of his 
personality he candidly admitted that he was as much at a loss as 
anybody to understand why he should cling so tenaciously to Miss 
X. He just did, that was all. 

Whenever there is a striking lack of proportion between an act 
and the reasons alleged for it, there is a presumption that some un- 
conscious impulses are involved in the act. So it proved in this in- 
stance. In the course of his long self-scrutiny by free-association 
methods,’ it eventually appeared that Miss X owed her hold on this 
man to the very fact that she caricatured those rules of promptness 
and exactness which he found so onerous. Mr. Z was one of those 
impetuous, imaginative, somewhat erratic individuals who are in 
some measure hampered by their juvenile consciences, with all the 
demands of conscience for consistent conformity to prudent rules. 
He was continually violating this inner and quite unconscious legacy 
from his youth, and this led to much inner discomfort. He put up 
with Miss X because she made a powerful appeal to his conscience, 
and his curious timidities in her presence were penances for his 
self-indulgences. Like all such primitive reactions of conscience, this 
one was rather extreme and was clumsily adjusted to efficient living. 
There were certainly many more agreeable secretaries available to 
provide the standing model of diligence and precision, without over- 
doing the matter. It was the appeal to the irrational, in this case to 
the conscience, which secured Miss X her place in Z’s entourage. 

Another member of his staff seemed to offer more serious diffi- 


* For a discussion of these methods see the present writer’s Psychopathology and 
Politics (Chicago, 1930). 
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culties to his retention than did Miss X. After all, the secretary was 
principally a nuisance. But the young man who served as field repre- 
sentative was often a serious problem. Everyone agreed that he . 
possessed exceptionally captivating ways, and that he bound pro- 
spective clients to him by his open-handed generosity, his never 
failing good humor, and his great personal charm. But these very 
assets were frequently expended upon dangerous quests which seri- 
ously damaged his own reputation and that of his superiors. He was 
continually becoming involved in clandestine love affairs with the 
wives of his associates—affairs which were not always handled with 
that discretion which, in the absence of true abstinence, is the better 
part of safety. The tenacity with which Z stood behind the young 
man was a matter of continual amazement as well as embarrassment 
to the influential members of his organization. His attitude ap- 
peared all the more remarkable because the private life of Z was well 
known to be exemplary, and in spite of a certain gusty looseness of 
language, he had been known to deal severely with men who allowed 
sex to interfere with professional obligations. As for Z, himself, he 
was never quite at ease in discussing the matter, usually asserting 
tartly that he believed the young man had very good stuff in him, 
and that it would be a mistake to act too harshly without giving him 
a chance to settle down. Every responsible person agreed that the 
young man was promising enough, but opinion was practically 
unanimous that he had so repeatedly and so shamelessly imposed 
upon the tolerance of his superiors that he had forfeited all claims to 
special consideration in the future. 

In the confidence of the analytical situation, Z said that he was 
himself at a loss to understand his own position, since he had much 
respect for the judgment of those who criticized the excesses of the 
field representative. It was only gradually that the private back- 
ground of Z became sufficiently illuminated in reminiscence to dis- 
close the unconscious motivation which accounted for his quite 
exceptional loyalty to this young man. Z had gone through many 
years in youth during which he had been harried by keen feelings of 
his own incapacity, especially in the specific field of sex. An accident 
in early childhood had damaged him physically, and his morbid 
reveries about himself were not wholly without foundation. A boy- 
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hood companion of Z had played the réle with girls which Z hag 
secretly envied. This companion had been carried off early by an 
infection, and Z had always felt a sorrowful and protective attach. 
ment to his memory. Quite without being conscious of it, Z had read 
into his young field representative his own admiration and attach. 
ment for his boyhood friend, the emotional power of which is indj- 
cated by his long-suffering forbearance. In part, Z secured an ip. 
direct gratification of his own deeply buried impulse life by virtue 
of this identification. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the history just referred to 
is, in principle, exceptional. The details of the picture vary as in- 
dividual backgrounds vary, but the main point is clear enough. We 
select our personal circles according to the appeal made to the prin- 
cipal components, both conscious and unconscious, of our personali- 
ties. It may be that within our official réle as superintendent, direc- 
tor, department head, bureau chief, manager, foreman, editor, or 
publisher we are principally governed by rational calculations of 
efficiency in our choices of personnel, and that our intimates are 
chosen from among those who appeal to the life of impulse and con- 
science. But the study of actual administrators has shown that this 
subordination of discretion to considerations of mere utility is never 
fully achieved. Private motives of the kind mentioned not only con- 
tinue to operate, but not infrequently predominate, in the choice of 
personnel. 

Since this highly schematic presentation has referred to marginal 
instances, it may be well to stop for a moment to emphasize the 
fact that every relationship between persons involves appeals to 
every phase of the personality, and that thorough analysis of any 
particular case is extremely intricate. Every enduring personal rela- 
tion implies a fusion of meanings derived from each of the principal 
personality levels, although any one level frequently does pre- 
dominate. 

Since the selection of personnel is subject to influences which 
modify simple considerations of efficiency, the history of institutions 
may be examined from the point of view of assessing the relative 
importance of these modifying factors. Do we find that though a 
given enterprise required great ruthlessness to succeed, the moral 
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scruples (consciences) of the original founders led to the choice of 
men incapable of the acts of illegality and brutality necessary to 
success? Do we find, reversely, that the brutal aggressiveness of the 
original clique, traceable to defective conscience formation and to 
great sadism, brought together a band of men who ruined the enter- 
prise by needlessly provoking the resentment of society? Or do we 
find that the organization was handicapped by internal strife, owing 
to the selection of men representing extremes of overscrupulousness 
and overruthlessness by the founder, as the asocial or the conscien- 
tious parts of his personality won temporary ascendancy? Do we 
find that the organization is left in the hands of men who are in- 
capable of taking the initiative in modifying their policies to chang- 
ing circumstances—men who appealed to the original leader pre- 
cisely because of their inability to challenge his narcissistic satisfac- 
tion in originating all policies himself and in looking after the de- 
tails of their execution? 

If it is necessary to remind one of the relevance of these considera- 
tions, I may refer to the personality factors which are alleged to 
have influenced Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet selections, or to have 
enabled Lincoln so to subordinate himself in the selection of promi- 
nent collaborators as to attach them to the service of the govern- 
ment. Or, in the field of business, one may remember that one fac- 
tor in the decline of a great packing-house was the policy of picking 
socially agreeable and ‘fast young men’”’ who were boon companions 
to those in high positions. 

The study of the personality factors which affect the course of 
institutional growth is a matter of general interest to the scientific 
student of culture, and it is not devoid of relevance to the task of 
social engineering. An adviser on personnel policy who can assist 
in creating a certain self-awareness in these matters can do some- 
thing to protect organizations against the destructive tendencies 
which are released within it, owing to the complication of judgment 
by irrelevant unconscious impulses. A new and important chapter 
in the management of personnel in government, industry, and ec- 
clesiastical institutions can be written when the factors affect- 


ing productive adaptations among personnel have been carefully 
studied. 
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So far, in this discussion of person-to-person appeals, reference 
has been exclusively made to those who are choosing associates and 
subordinates. The point of view is equally applicable to the study of 

he behavior of those who are responding to “superiors,” “leaders,” 
or “models.” Since the rank and file of mankind is in no position to 
know many relevant facts about the men whom it trusts, who may, 
to all intents and purposes, be as remote as God, it is compelled to 
project its*loyalty by a simple act of faith, if it would escape the 
barely tolerable state of suspended judgment or of bitter skepticism, 
Few characteristics of men are so obvious as their capacity for strong 
emotional attachments and aversions in respect to a handful of 
public characters. Since this can scarcely be said to rest upon exten- 
sive first-hand observation and sifted knowledge, it must rest chiefly 
upon the appeal value of the few to the irrational components cf the 
many. 

Man is prepared for dependence upon others by the circumstances 
of his early relationship to his social environment. Every infant 
passes through a period in which the one who performs the matemal 
réle looks after its primary needs without specific recompense, thus 
furnishing the experiential base for the infant’s primitive mother- 
sentiment.? This primitive mother-sentiment becomes detached 
from particular individuals in the environment as restraints are im- 
posed by those in custody of the infant and child, but the early sen- 
timent leaves its residue in the form of a deep yearning for the re- 
establishment of complete dependence. This underlying sentiment 
is reinforced in many ways by subsequent sentiments, but it is al- 
ways present, capable of becoming attached to some substitute ob- 
ject like God, or some human symbol of universal, protective omnip- 
otence. So man is prepared to trust those whom he cannot rationally 

. assess, and his seemingly inexhaustible yearning for dependence, for 
submission, for worship, for admiration, for loyalty, is so generally 
noticed that many theorists have imputed a biological basis to it. 

Little less conspicuous than man’s willingness to defer is his re- 

_ vulsion of feeling against many of those whom he has once loved. 
Here, again, we are compelled to invoke the aid of those who have 
studied the early growth of the personality, and who have come to 

2 T follow the terminology here of Harry Stack Sullivan. 
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stress the importance of the reactive structures which are built up 
quite early in individual development. They notice that the fore- 
going of direct gratifications of primitive drives is accomplished with 
considerable discomfort to the organism. One of the native reac- 
tions to an outside obstruction is destructive operations upon that 
obstacle; when the social environment outlasts or outwits the de- 
veloping individual, and the personality takes over the socially im- 
posed inhibition, many destructive impulses are repressed in the 
process. Repressed destructive drives do not die, but rather they 
show themselves in the form of indirect attacks upon substitute ob- 
jects. Hatreds organized within the family circle are partially re- 
pressed, and partially discharged against public targets. 

These hatreds come out in sensational reversals of public senti- 
ment. Wilson in 1918 was a savior; in 1920 Wilson was a fiasco. 
These protests against the sanctioned social order are made mani- 
fest, also, in the sentimentalization of spectacular rebels and crimi- 
nals. The exploits of distinguished pirates, bootleggers, highway- 
men, rebels, and imperial mistresses are a cherished heritage: “‘.... 
Jesse James was a three-gun man....., ™ 

The other component of the unconscious structure of the per-* 
sonality may be relied upon to create saints and martyrs. There are 
heroes of conscience, who stand for the virtues of renunciation, self- 
sacrifice, generosity, and peace. There is Jesus the Christ, Ghandi, 
Jane Addams, and the long list of saints and martyrs. 

In some measure there are heroes of expediency, men whose utility 
to socially sanctioned purposes has been demonstrated more objec- 
tively than usual. I refer here to those the worth of whose contribu- 
tions can be shown by some complex technical procedure to a trained 
public. Many philosophers, scientists, and engineers come in this 
category; but it should be said that as far as the wider public is con- 
cerned their fame rests upon appeals to those portions of the per- 
sonality which impute wonder-working power and omniscience so 
readily. We certainly need not assume that the vogue of Einstein 
in the public mind of our day rests upon informed estimates on the 
part of the rank and file, whatever may be the expertness of the few 
to whom he primarily appeals. 
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II 


The tripartite analysis, which has been applied to person-o. 
person relationships, can be applied with no less cogency to the 
study of the meaning of those patterns of social life which are gp 
firmly rooted that they deserve to be named~‘institutions.” Ingtj. 
tutions, conceived as social objects, likewise appeal to human per- 
sonalities as the price of their perpetuation, and their appeal may be 
highly specialized to impulse, conscience, or reason. Spranger has 
classified the institutionalized achievements of man into economic, 
political, religious, social, aesthetic, and scientific. Each one is sty). 
ized in innumerable ways from culture to culture, and from epoch to 
epoch. To Spranger’s sixfold classification we may add a seventh, 
which we shall call the “technological,” the justification for which 
has been extensively dealt with by Fritz Giese. 

It is the economic, political, scientific, and technological which 
appeals to the reason of man, demanding continuous modification 
of ends in terms of the limits imposed by reality. Politics, taken to 
mean the art of management, is peculiarly the sphere of expedient 
calculation. Demands which at first sight appear irreconcilable short 
of violence may be harmonized in relation to goal symbols and spe- 
cial practices. When the arbitrament of violence is involved, the 
same swift calculation of disposable means to sharply defined ends 
is implied. The province of economics is that of the articulation of 
men and materials for the production of rather tangible objects and 
services; science disciplines the imaginative flights of man by req- 
uisitioning attention to the nature of unfolding reality. Technology 
is concerned with the elaboration of means, with scant reference to 
general principles of economy in relation to the market. 

The inhibitory structure of the personality is appealed to mainly 
by religious institutions, which sanction the relinquishment of direct 
impulsive gratifications by the young at the behest of their elders. 
These denials are powerfully buttressed by appeals of a symbolic 
order to the primitive cravings for universal protection and for 
cosmic participation. In so far as law involves the enforcement of 
standards concerning which there is practically no dissent within the 
community, law is to be classed with the religious institutions. 
Those “laws” which enunciate an imperative which depends upon 
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bare majorities or pluralities are not in the same category but fall 
within the world of the debatable and the shifting balance of power 
(politics). 

The world of aesthetics makes a strong appeal to the primary 
springs of the personality, permitting direct pleasure in the smudg- 
ing of liquids and the molding of solids, in undisciplined reverie, and 
in the discovery of forms which indirectly gratify the asocial or the 
antisocial cravings of the personality. The artistic imagination ad- 
mits no duty of external relevance to govern the choice of propor- 
tion, design, and color. Limits which are imposed by imperfect ma- 
terials or undiscovered manipulative techniques are merely obstruc- 
tions, and not, as in the case of science, ruling conditions. The fact 
that art may be used to adorn symbols of the superego is a tribute 

-to the necessity of reinforcing the imperative orders of conscience 
by more seductive devices. 

Art, viewed from the standpoint of the established order, always 
shows much waywardness, that is, many concessions to the primi- 
tive nature of man. Much the same tendency to get out of hand, to 
go beyond the conventions, and to neglect solemn obligations is 
shown in the world of social intercourse. Institutions are forever 
being dissolved in the wayward heat of affections which transcend 
them. Intimacies bridge chasms between lawful and lawless, high- 
born and low-born, rich and poor, white and black. The convention- 
alizations which are imbedded in the superego, and which are ex- 
ternally buttressed by proper conduct in formal social situations, 
together with institutional ceremonialism and symbolism, give way 
under the impulsive pressure of private, intimate ties. “Friendship” 
has often been called the enemy of “law,” for friendship motivates 
exceptions to the rule on behalf of the one who is understood, ad- 
mired, and loved. 

Our institutional paradigm so far reads: The appeal to expediency 
is predominant in economic, political, scientific, and technological 
institutions; the appeal to conscience is that of religion and funda- 
mental law; the appeal to natural impulse is that of art and socia- 
bility. Needless to insist, politics involves appeals to hatreds, om- 
nipotence, lusts, and submissive urges; economics includes appeals 
to powerful acquisitive, retentive, and potentially expulsive drives; 
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and science offers much opportunity for isolated imaginings, aloof. 
ness from many ordinary demands of society, and underlying sadig. 
tic designs against the reality which it pretends to serve. Thus no 
institutional pattern falls into any pigeonhole with any more than 
an approximate fit. 

Great variability in meaning is particularly characteristic of 
those complex patterns called government. I have already taken 
occasion to observe that laws which rest upon unanimity are essen. 
tially religious institutions, and that other laws are political. Both, 
of course, are “governmental.” Political science as a living disc. 
pline is actually composed of specialists who are interested mainly in 
the governmental and secondarily in the political. G. E. G. Catlin 
has already thrown down the gauntlet on behalf of those who want 
to be political scientists and who want to deal with the govem. 
mental only in so far as it is political. Those who desire some sub- 
stantial homogeneity of subject matter, capable of abstract treat- 
ment, will be in sympathy with Catlin’s viewpoint; but the external 
homogeneity of the governmental will no doubt continue to exercise 
its predominance upon the minds of “political scientists.” 

The ambiguity of the governmental is very far reaching indeed. 
Many of the movements which are studied by students of the gov- 
ernmental are not primarily political, or even technological and 
social, in the meaning of Spranger; many of them are religious. Im- 
perialism, whether conceived as the extension of an empire or the 
fomenting of world-revolution, is a form of religion. Its pretensions 
are universal and categorically absolute. A nationalism that be- 
comes conciliatory and tractable ceases to be a religion and becomes 
a rather weak, sentimental union, essentially social and political in 
character. Indeed, any sect which becomes tolerant and compromis- 
ing has ceased to be a religion and becomes a denomination. After 
the Protestant Reformation, which ultimately brought about an ac- 
commodation among ecclesiastical institutions in the Western world 
on the basis of tolerance, the Catholic church became less of a reli- 
gious and more of a socio-political institution, for the adjustment of 
ecclesiastical differences became a discussible, debatable proposition. 


III 


So far the tripartite principle has been applied to person-to-per- 
son and person-to-institution relations. The next step is to consider 
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person-to-occasion relationships. Every culture includes many spe- 
cial occasions which are stylized in relation to particular institutions, 
and which might quite properly have been discussed in the previous 
section. But they may usefully be considered separately, since the 
same institution may provide episodes which appeal to quite differ- 
ent components of the personality than the one to which the major 
appeal of the institution is addressed. We were previously concerned 
with the most general aspect of the relation between an institution, 
considered as a whole, and the personality; we are now in a position 
to refine the analysis somewhat. 

In spite of all the attendant complications introduced by irrele- 
vant motivations, elections—particularly referendum elections— 
are episodes in government in which rational considerations are 
emphasized. The situation is defined in terms of definite alterna- 
tives for which preferences are to be expressed in a peaceful pro- 
cedure. This is a definite contrast to the major appeal of patriotic 
holidays, when the graves of fallen soldiers are decorated, or where 
patriotic dogmas are ceremonially reiterated. Such occasions are ap- 
peals to conscience, stressing unity with the collectivity and devo- 
tion to shared values. And there are celebrations and carnivals of 
all descriptions where the customary restraints of propriety are 
swept aside for the nonce, and where the primary impulses are al- 
lowed to express themselves unveiled by the customary cloaks. The 
war crisis is essentially religious in character, demanding, amid 
greatest excitement, the fulfilment of the imperative obligations of 
the good citizen. There is no time to deliberate; there is but time 
for consternation and prompt action. 

Acts of popular justice are under the domination of the con- 
science, but they display the peculiar character of primitive puni- 
tive measures in that they likewise involve the direct gratification 
of very deep destructive tendencies. Mobs which form when the 
moral order is supposed to have been outraged by a brutal sexual 
assault, or by the hoarding of food in time of want, or by acts of aid 
and comfort to the enemy, are forms of popular justice. They very 
often display semiformal modes of action which lend a certain air of 
responsibility to what they do. A “court” is set up for the hearing 
of the charges, and “sentence” may be passed with the greatest 
solemnity. 
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The close association between the indulgence of the primitive 
nature of man and the exactions of the authoritarian order is shown 
in the close association which has historically existed between rites 
of worship and sexual orgies. It is notorious that religious fervor 
among sectarians is often closely connected with orgiastic indul. 
gences. When waves of patriotic enthusiasm capture the Masses, 
the soldiers are offered and permitted exemptions from more com. 
mandments than “Thou shalt not kill.” 

The tripartite analysis of institutionalized occasions may be ex. 
tended to the policies and practices of institutions. Many of the jn. 
tricate practices of governmental agencies are conspicuously con. 
cerned with safeguarding the operations of the ego function. Court 
processes show the most involved web of formalities of this charac. 
ter, but the purest case of ego dominance is in the laboratory work 
of the physical scientist. Legislative practices, administrative curbs 
to irresponsible discretion, and personal modes of politeness in dis- 
cussion are all germane to the preservation of ego operations witha 
minimum of distortion from appeals to prejudice or lust. 

Reminders of duty are conveyed in the solemn trappings of state, 
The national emblem figures prominently in every decorative 
scheme. The practice of opening legislative sessions with prayer is 
reminiscent of the days when theocracies held sway in various sec- 
tions of our own country. The solemn declaration or oath which is 
taken by incoming officials and court witnesses, the references to 
duty and conscience which commonly figure in the charge to the 
jury, and the moralistic denunciations and admonitions so frequent- 
ly heard from the judicial bench are all supposed to reinforce the 
claims of the superego portion of the personalities involved. 

The whole drama of litigation and punishment is profoundly 
linked to the exactions of conscience. A considerable number of 
those who fall afoul of the law have been driven to make clumsy 
errors which led to their detection owing to the unconscious self- 
punishment reaction of their own consciences. They demand punish- 
ment to relieve the inner discomforts of living. Many of them, as 
soon as they have paid off the debt they owe to conscience, are once 
again free to indulge their antisocial impulses in destructive acts 
against society. 


3 The importance of the compulsion to confess has been developed by Theodore 
Reik; the neurotic character as a criminal type has been treated by Franz Alexander. 
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The spectacle of any violation of the accredited order arouses the 
repressed impulses of the spectator to indi ‘ge his own antisocial 
whims. This produces a crisis of conscience within the personalities 
of those who see and hear of the violation, and the individual is 
driven to relieve himself of his own discomfort by externalizing his 
aggression against those in the environment who threaten the inner 
equilibrium of his own life. To punish and to have punished the 
performer of a criminal act is to perform a vicarious act of propitia- 
tion of one’s own conscience. 

It is to a comparatively limited sphere that:the conscience anal- 
ysis applies in interpreting the significance of legal penalties. When 
the law rests on no moral consensus, an unsuccessful violation is 
little more significant than an unsuccessful business venture. The 
individual has often calculated in advance that his chances of being 
fined or imprisoned were “‘so and so,” and he wipes off a “bum rap” 
to profit and loss. 

Society is so organized that it gives many opportunities for the 
direct gratification of exceedingly primitive impulses of the per- 
sonality. The oral (mouth) pleasures are among the most elemental 
of all, and the examination of our culture shows that oral pleasures 
may be indulged in biting, smoking, swallowing, chewing gum and 
tobacco, talking, singing, cheering, and spitting; the anal pleasures 
are permitted to a very limited extent. Handling and touching are 
permitted in the handshake, the permissible embrace of good fellow- 
ship, and kissing. All these primary satisfactions are involved in 
different varieties of the sexual act. 

Many opportunities for brutality are offered in society, especially 
in the field of conflict, or politics. Killing and maiming may be en- 
joyed by soldiers and by policemen, and judicial murder by judges, 
prosecuting attorneys, and a prurient, bloodthirsty public. Codes of 
decency in intimate intercourse may be violated in the heat of elec- 
toral and parliamentary oratory. Hostile tendencies may be in- 
dulged in anti-authoritarian crusades of various kinds, and in the 
corruption of officials. The ubiquity of bribery in society is due to 
the fact that it is learned as a by-product of the experience of being 
a weak child in a world of strong adults. Indulgences can be secured 
from nurses and parents if one is willing to make “amends,” espe- 
cially if one is able to make available something that they desire. 
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Bribery is one of the most common of all the techniques by which 
the weak or the preoccupied can deal with the strong or the obstrye, 
tive. It has the special lure of damaging the authoritative object 
even as he is being granted tangible advantages, and as such is par. 
ticularly designed to throw authority into contempt, and to gratify 
the antisocial impulses of the personality. Keen pleasure is taken by 
many bribers in the very act of corrupting those who profess to 
represent the pomp and circumstance of the conventional order, 

It would be possible to make an extensive analysis from the tr. 
partite point of view of the meaning of social doctrines, myths and 
legends. Some popular sayings appeal to the ego: “Doubt is the 
beginning of wisdom.”’ Some appeal to the conscience: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.’’ Some appeal to the id: “You’re only young 
once.” Stories of heroic and villainous acts, prophecies of heroic and 
villainous events, theories of social permanence or social flux—al] 
combine to arouse different components of the personality, stimu- 
lating the ego, reinforcing the superego, and unleashing the id. 


IV 


Thus far our analysis has been essentially classificatory and static 
as we discussed the predominant appeal of persons, institutions, oc- 
casions, policies and practices, doctrines, myths and legends.‘ The 
tripartite principle is particularly promising when applied to the 
problem of social dynamics, since it implies not only the concept 
of equilibrium, but indicates the specific dynamisms of the process 
by which the moving equilibrium is continually redefined. 

It is not within the scope of the present paper to develop this 
further. The essential principle may be succinctly formulated as 
follows: Prolonged ego and superego indulgence produces redefini- 
tions in directions gratifying to the id; prolonged ego and id indul- 
gence produces redefinitions in directions gratifying to the.super- 
“ego. 

4 Cultural patterns which predominantly appeal to the superego of most of the per- 
sonalities in a group are the “mores” of current sociological theory. The patterns which 


predominantly appeal to the id may be called the “counter-mores.”’ The patterns which 
predominantly appeal to the ego may be called the “‘expediencies.” 
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ABSTRACT 


The social sciences at present are suffering from methodological confusion. Much of 
what passes for social science is social philosophy. On the other hand, the mere ac- 
cumulation of facts does not lead to lederstaadinn: The awareness of the point of 
view of the scientist, which underlies the interpretation of his findings, is one of the 
most significant methodological tasks. The extent to which the presuppositions of the 
scientist influence his conceptions of facts and determine his conclusions is illustrated 
in the case of “‘scientific socialism.”’ Social and political doctrines aim at action, while 
the corresponding scientific theories aim at knowledge. The question of evaluation is 
therefore, the central one in scientific method in the social sciences. The intellect: 
atmosphere in which the scientist works must be known before his conclusions and his 
method can be accepted or even criticized. It is no longer a question of whether or not 
the scientist is objective, but rather what his peculiar cult perspective is. The rela- 
tive nature of truth looms thus as the orienting principle of science. Spranger has shown 
that it is the common elements in different universes of discourse that form the unifying 
bond in what otherwise would be an anarchy of scientific viewpoints. Objectivity in 
scientific investigation must rest, therefore, upon frank recognition of the investigator’s 
own point of view. A critical attitude toward the ascertainable presuppositions is the 
best method for keeping science free from dogma. 

There seem to be at present two main currents in the social sci- 
ences. On the one hand, we find highly developed systems of social 
philosophy building up more and more complicated structures with 
more or less disregard for the concrete events of life, so that they 
leave the student with the feeling of having obtained a nice orna- 
ment but without being much wiser about the problems he has to 
face. On the other hand, and this is especially true for America, we 
find scientists occupied with accumulating facts without being very 
certain about the concepts which could give to these data a scientific 
significance. This situation seems to have given rise to a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction and confusion, which is one of the factors 
in the present crisis of culture and science. There is, doubtless, more 
uncertainty in the world of thought of today than in the period be- 
fore the World War. But doubt and skepticism have very often been 
the beginning of a new constructive period. In Germany the long 
methodological struggles have resulted in the recognition, at least, 
of the possible points of view. In the other countries, which were not 


uprooted to the same degree, the same problems begin to attract 
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attention especially where, as in the United States, the cultural back. 
ground is of a diversified pattern. 

Inquiries into the methods of the social sciences do not seem ty 
have contributed much to the solution of the problem. Scientific 
method in general consists in abstraction, and an investigation into 
the nature of abstractions shows clearly that they rest upon a process 
of evaluation. The technique, which every special science develops 
for its own field, does not necessarily reveal the underlying pring. 
ples of this science and does not help to make distinct the presup- 
positions which involve its limitations. Most scientists are quite un- 
conscious of the method they employ, and an analysis of their work, 
however brilliant, would yield little of general validity, as the meth- 
od of working is inseparably connected with the individual’s point 
of view, and the results obtained are, not only in their content but 
also in their form, determined by the investigator’s individuality, 

Without aiming to analyze more closely the problem of method 
in the social sciences, it seems to the author that a useful approach 
to the study of the general applicability of scientific conclusions 
could be made by trying to establish the relations between concep- 
tions of social facts and science. 

What gives a social or political doctrine the right to be considered 
a scientific theory, and how do the scientific, social, and sociologi- 
cal theories differ from common-sense doctrines and opinions? Or, is 
there no essential difference between the two, and have they equal 
right to the claim of scientific validity? One way to approach this 
problem is to use some social theory as illustration. A suitable ex- 
ample of a social theory which had a great influence on social life, 
and which at the same time was brought into connection with sc- 
ence, is socialism. Even the earliest socialistic doctrines tried to es- 
tablish a relation with science, though these efforts were not very 
definite. The problem becomes a very vital one for Marxism, which 
calls itself from the very beginning “scientific socialism.”’ The struc- 
ture of Marxism was based mainly on two laws: the law of surplus 
value and the law of concentration of capital. It is not the place 
here to test the validity of these laws, as the problem is to analyze 
only the relation between a social theory and scientific laws. 

All laws referring to social facts imply the causation or motiva- 
tion of certain facts by other ones; and, in so far as they claim the 
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validity of these principles for the future, they are speculative. The 
utopian socialists tried to be scientific in the sense of proceeding 
logically in the construction of their doctrines, but Marxism sees in 
its underlying principles laws which work with the absoluteness of 
natural forces. 

How Marxism saw this relation may be illustrated by Bernstein’s 
essay: Wie ist wissenschaftlicher Sozialismus méglich? Bernstein sees 
in science the knowledge of the real nature and relations of things, 
and as such only one science is possible in every field of knowledge. 
This has found acceptance long ago in the natural sciences, where 
nobody speaks of “liberal physics,” “socialistic mathematics,” etc. 
Bernstein claims that the same point of view has to be extended to 
the social sciences, and that it is illogical to regard social science as 
liberal, conservative, or socialistic. In the cases where this is 
claimed, the difference between social science and political doctrines 
has been ignored for the sake of some practical purpose or for the 
sake of formal requirements. But a formal logical structure cannot 
be regarded as the only criterion of science. Its presuppositions 
must be free from all conscious evaluations. These evaluations, 
however, are the essential elements in all political and social doc- 
trines, and for this reason evaluative doctrines do not belong to the 
realm of science. 

Social and political doctrines differ from their corresponding sci- 
ences in that the former definitely settle the points which constitute 
the problems for the latter. Social doctrines are dominated by def- 
inite purposes, so that they do not aim at knowledge but at action. 
Social science, on the contrary, has as its object the ever-changing 
structure of society and does not know, therefore, laws of absolute 
validity. For this reason socialism could never be scientific, because, 
according to Bernstein’s arguments, it deals with the future situation 
of society and is not based on experience. On the other hand, it 
would be possible for socialism to use the knowledge of social facts 
procured by science in order to reach its aims. The consequence 
which interests us is that Bernstein denies socialism the right to 
call itself “scientific” on account of its evaluative presuppositions 
and practical goals. Some points of these arguments deserve a closer 
observation. 

Though Bernstein’s theory of science seems to be justified, its 
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application to Marxism does not seem quite fair. The difficulty jg 
that, on one side, the laws of Marxism have to be regarded as natu. 
ral laws, independent of recognition by the human mind, while, on 
the other hand, they have the function of ethical postulates which 
do not deal with the “being” of society but with the “ought.” The 
presupposition of Marxism, which seems doubtful in the light of 
science, is that the working of the natural law depends on its recog. 
nition by the human being who is at the same time subject to the 
same law. 

This dualism resulted in the untenability of Marxism as a scientific 
theory and of all similar theories which have not confined themselves, 
either to the “being” or the “ought” of society, but tried to combine 
both principles. In the famous struggle about Wert and wertfreie 
Wissenschaft this problem became the crucial question of social s¢j- 
ence to which a number of attempts at solution have been made. 
Some schools tried to follow the old postulate of objectivity; others 
denied absolutely this possibility and decided deliberately in favor 
of evaluation. Other systems were satisfied with stating the prob- 
lem and developing it in both directions, thus leaving the decision 
open. This brings us to the main subject of this article: the problem 
whether social science can be free from presuppositions and evalua- 
tions, and if so, to what degree. 

It was the generally accepted aim of the social sciences to discover 
laws determining the relations between social facts. The absolute 
validity of these laws, however, has proved questionable in almost 
all sciences, so that the point has been reached where even the basic 
principles, and therewith the presuppositions of the sciences, are 
being tested with reference to their validity. 

The reliability of scientific data has always rested upon the as- 
sumption that man can approach the field he wishes to explore pure- 
ly objectively. The approach of Geisteswissenschaft, however, rests 
upon the recognition that living man and reasoning man have grown 
together, that man is not a “cold demon of reason.” 

Man lives in a mental world in which certain facts must first pre- 
sent themselves as worthy of exploration. This psychic atmosphere 
has its roots in philosophy and religion. Exactly how this Weltan- 
schawung of the scientist affects the individual branches of knowl- 
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edge is a problem which at present is not very clear. In any case the 
Geisteswissenschaften are dependent on the spiritual content and 
form of the specific historical epoch out of which they grow. For 
all understanding is derived, consciously or unconsciously, from a 
peculiar individual and epochal slant, and only by virtue of this 
origin can it become a basis for ultimate evaluations. It is a ques- 
tion of a philosophical a priori. 

An ideal forms the standard of measure in any point of view. 
Every attempt at a definition of the state, for example, transcends 
a factual description; it contains the individual’s idea of what a true 
state should be. 

The objectivity resulting from the desire to understand, the subjectivity of 
the individual perspective, and the absoluteness of the critical approach are all 
mysteriously interwoven. Direct attertion to the object and subjective evalua- 
tion may participate in unequal measure. ‘The many-sided sympathetic under- 
standing which is permeated by the richness of intellectual life is predominant 
in the aesthetic, contemplative, humanistic type. The radicalism of absolute 
decisions we see today operative in science through those whom Kiergegaard 
inspired or through those who, with Luther, are conscious of being always in 
the presence of God. Here the wide realm of the spirit and of culture recedes, 
as it were, before the demand for eternal values made by the one thing that is 
essential above all else. 


Yet, even if science today arrives at clarity concerning its ulti- 
mate foundations, the greatest difficulty still stands: a variety of 
final conclusions. The multiplicity of perspectives cannot be over- 
come, and in the face of this fact the question arises whether the 
unity and universal validity of science can be preserved, or whether 
we must reconcile ourselves to the fact that every point of view pro- 
duces its own science. A development in this direction already ex- 
ists: the various religious sects claim to have their own systems of 
science; likewise one hears talk of socialistic or proletarian science. 
In the face of this critical situation two viewpoints are possible: 
one can regard this multiplicity of universes of discourse as an indi- 
cation of retarded culture, as Spengler has done, and resignedly 
accept it; or, one can attempt, in spite of this, to believe that science 
has a purpose and a meaning. This meaning one might find in the 


* Edward Spranger, Sinn der Voraussetzungslosigheit der Wissenschaft, Berlin, 1930. 
Argument in the following pages is based on Spranger’s theory. 
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fact that science must now make clear its own presuppositions, a 
task which may be shifted to philosophy. However, since there is no 
dominating and universal system of philosophy, it becomes the task 
of the individual investigator constantly to focus his attention on the 
basic presuppositions of his science and to draw his conclusions with 
reference to them. The relative nature of truth becomes thus the 
orienting principle of science. 


Just as all legislative efforts may be reduced to and derive a common mean- 
ing from the concept of justice, even though the specific ideals of justice may 
differ, so the concept of science is based upon the supposition that it is possible 
to arrive at common understanding through reasonable explanation. As long 
as there is a common universe of discourse, there exist bonds between the differ- 
ent scientific points of view. The Neo-Kantians, particularly, have always re- 
garded this formal idea of the truth of factual knowledge as basic to their inves- 
tigations. Rickert, above all others, has shown, for example, that the singularity 
of the historical situation out of which thought and research proceed does not 
annul the existence of the absolute validity of truth. Perhaps the assumption 
of a static, purely epistomological consciousness, of a “pure” or transcendental 
reason is a remnant of an unhistorical way of thinking that must yet be over- 
come. For it is obvious that the investigator, as a living, historical individual- 
ity, never proceeds from zero as the normal point of departure in his investiga- 
tions, but that he must or should continue his thought with logical consistency 
and according to an external law from the point where he stands, which is the 
spark coming from truth itself. But this law, too, is never completely dis- 
covered, but is always sought after. Even in its implicit, binding force, however, 
it is the tie by means of which the idea of genuine knowledge lives on. Thus, 
though one person may hold Catholic convictions, the other, perhaps, Marxian 
ones, the moment they argue in terms of reasonable explanations they place 
themselves under the authority of the same basic law which permits of their 
arriving at an understanding, or, at any rate, at least makes it appear possible 
that one may convince the other.? 


The very fact that we pretend or make an attempt to understand 
the various worlds of thought, contains the presupposition of an all- 
embracing consciousness of truth. Science is contrasted with dogma 
in that it is ready to make its presuppositions the objects of criticism 
and, if necessary, to revise them. It is not the lack of presupposi- 
tions that is the characteristic thing of science, but the self-criticism 
to which its principles may be subjected.’ A stimulus to such self- 
criticism is afforded by the various systems of philosophy and 

2 Ibid. 
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Weltanschauungs systems which are constantly raising new questions 
and problems. It must be the aim of science, however, to remain, 
as far as possible, a stable pole in the stream of new phenomena, even 
when its own presuppositions seem to be tottering. There will al- 
ways be times when individual research will go its own way un- 
heeding—then again, times when fundamental questions will stand 
in the center of interest. The test of the foundations of science 
formerly came from metaphysics. Latterly we have turned to the 
religious-philosophical views of the scientists for this purpose. 

For science, in any case, the point to which all systems can refer 
is clearly the idea of truth. The methodological efforts to trace di- 
vergent systems of science along with divergent logical systems to 
- a higher unity is commonly designated, since Hegel’s time, as dia- 
lectics. Through this method the Geisteswissenschaften may, in the 
end, be able to overcome the present logical and methodological crisis. 

This renewal of dialectics, which is striven for chiefly by Rothack- 
er, is not clear in its content. One must picture a pyramid-shaped 
development wherein two principles are always surmounted by a 
third. To what extent one or more fundamental principles re- 
main in the last analysis unreconciled is an open question. 

Whether the sciences will again contract to closed, normative 
systems or whether they will always exclusively serve the given 
realities is also a question which cannot be solved theoretically. 
Certainly there must always be a tension between science and real- 
ity, inasmuch as reality consists of action and the problem of science 
is always that of maintaining a detached view of the motives that 
exist in the mind of the man engaged in the action. Science will al- 
ways consist of reflection, and is therefore always removed from 
the concrete instances of reality. 

Accordingly, the student in his research should not seek to 
cultivate his own peculiar philosophy which always remains indi- 
vidually conditioned, but he should free himself as much as possible 
from it. Therein lies the possibility of an objectivity without which 
no science can exist. As long as so many philosophies conflict, as in 
the present day, the only possibility is, in so far as the contradictions 
do not cancel each other by synthesis, to agree upon a philosophical 
mean, as for example, the English principle of common sense, which 
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has stood the practical test. For in this principle there is preserved 
nothing less than the demand for objectivity. Science will always 
remain the reflection that ought to precede action, the latter follow- 
ing according to an ethically free decision for which science is never 
responsible. 

The crucial point for science, therefore, is not method in general, 
but the effort to ascertain the truth within a specific and limited 
field of knowledge. A part of this problem is the examination of the 
presuppositions of the science in question, in so far as these presup- 
positions have reference to the problem arising, or appear question- 
able. The fact that there are ultimate presuppositions lying beyond 
reason must not lead to a neglect of the ascertainable ones. To 
neglect them would reduce science to a rigid dogma. Only through 
the constant endeavor to arrive at and understand the truth can 
science be kept free. As soon as the presuppositions are revealed, 
to which any theory can be traced back, science must test these and 
allow the theory to stand only if the presuppositions upon which 
it is based are adequate from the point of view of the principles of 
the science in question. 
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THE WISH NEVER TO HAVE BEEN BORN 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
ABSTRACT 


Although juvenile suicides in the United States are negligible, the wish never to have 
been born occurred to about 30 per cent of a widely scattered sample of adolescent boys 
and girls. This wish occurred most frequently among children with high scores (poor 
adjustment) on a test of neurotic traits and also among those rated by their teachers as 
poorly adjusted socially, emotionally, and on conventional moral traits. It also oc- 
curred most frequently among children from homes which lacked harmony and inti- 
macy between parents and children. Social contacts were less closely associated with 
the wish than were home conditions. The wish never to have been born, which may be 
considered as an evasive attempt at adjustment, indicates both a poorly adjusted per- 
sonality in the child and lack of unity and harmony in the home. 


JUVENILE SUICIDES 


So few children in the United States commit suicide that juvenile 
suicides are not a problem. Thus in the year 1920 the rate of suicide 
per 100,000 children between the ages of ten and nineteen was 2.1. 
The rates for each succeeding ten-year age period were, respectively, 
9.5, 13-7, 18.5, 22.6, 26.0, 27.0, 34.0, and 27.5.' In 1928 suicides of 
boys between the ages of ten and fourteen constituted but 0.19 
per cent of the total number of male suicides, and the suicides of 
girls of the same ages constituted only 0.49 per cent of the total 
number of female suicides. In this year there were no suicides among 
children under ten years of age (see Table I). 


RELATION OF DEATH WISHES TO SUICIDE 


Wishes for death occur much more frequently among children 
than does suicide. This wish may take several forms. It may be the 
thought or statement “I wish I were dead.” It may be the more 
passive wish never to have been born. Fantasies of death and of 
their own funerals come to some children. Other children threaten 
to kill themselves as a means of control over their elders.’ 

Two questions present themselves with reference to these wishes 


‘For recent discussions of suicides of children in the United States see Arthur L. 
Beeley, “Juvenile Suicide,” Social Service Review, III (1919), 35-49; Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, Swicide (University of Chicago Press, 1918), pp. 313-17. 

* Cavan, op. cit., chap. x. 
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of children: Under what conditions do they appear? And do 

tend to cause the person having such wishes to resort to suicide at 
a later age? Upon the second question the writer has no new data, 
Upon the first question a new body of data has been collected, in 
connection with a study of personality and family relationships made 
for the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection; 
The data for this study consisted of questionnaires filled out by some 


TABLE I* 


NUMBER OF JUVENILE SUICIDES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 AND THE 
PERCENTAGE WHICH THEY CONSTITUTE OF THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF SUICIDES 

















Boys Grrts 
AGE In YEARS Percentage 0. Percentage of 
Number Total Male Number Total Female 
Suicides Suicides 
a A eee 23 ©.19 17 ©.49 
IR 5 ci aa tie o9 8 Sa 238 2.00 207 5.04 
WE fe a Wa ora a hens 550 4.62 380 10.91 
CO” ere ee a 884 7.42 371 10.64 
S09 OMG OVER... 2.0655. 10,210 85.77 2,510 72.02 
ee 11,905 100.00 3,485 100.00 

















* Based on Mortality Statistics, 1928 (Government Printing Office, 1930), pp. 138-39. 


nine thousand junior high school pupils widely scattered over the 
United States, and a rating scale filled out by the teacher for each 
pupil. Included in the questionnaire was a brief list of neurotic 
traits, based upon adaptations of the Woodworth neurotic scale for 
use with children. One question of this test of neurotic tendencies 
was: “Did you ever wish you had not been born?” 

By comparing the children who stated they had wished they had 
not been born with those who said they had never so wished, family 
conditions and personality traits of the two groups of children be- 
come apparent as significant concomitant factors, for in some re- 
spects the two groups of children differ to a marked degree. 

3 The study in question was on ‘The Function of Home Activities in the Education 
of the Child,” by a subcommittee of Sec. IIIA. Professor E. W. Burgess, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was chairman of this subcommittee and the writer was research 


assistant. The material here reported was incidental to the study as a whole, which is 
to be published in full elsewhere. 
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From a fourth to a third of the public-school adolescents stated 
that they had wished they had not been born. The age range of 
these children was ten to seventeen years, with the median at 
fourteen years. Table II shows that the Mexican children had the 
highest percentage (35) who wished they had not been born; rural 
white children, with 34 per cent, came next. In both the Negro and 
the white groups a higher percentage of rural than of urban children 
had wished they had never been born. It will be recalled that suicide 


TABLE II 
Tae Wish NEVER To HAVE BEEN BorN AMONG JuNrIOoR HicGH ScHooL CHILDREN 
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"Each Group |P of 
Classification of Children wits, Had Each Group —— 
Ss. rs 
Had Not | So Wished | Children 
Been Born 
White urban children with American-born fathers*| 26.6 73-4 1,969 
White small-city children with American-born 
SPE eseesees oe eesees 29.5 70.5 1,200 
White rural children, chiefly with American-born 
fathersf..... POCEe Creer eee eee 34.1 65.9 771 
MUN 9s cn ncncsonesss cris cwens 25.9 74.1 1,224 
Negro rural children from Alabama............. 29.7 70.3 239 
Children with Russian-Jewish fathers, chiefly 
urban§........ Sibasseedecee 9 asesewewssecss 30.9 69.1 955 
Children with Italian fathers, chiefly urban......}| 29.8 70.2 795 
Children with German fathers, chiefly urban..... 23.2 76.8 401 
Mexican children, chiefly from one western city. . 34-5 65.5 278 














*“Urban” refers to cities of 75,000 and over in 1920. Seventeen such cities are represented. 

t “Small city” refers to cities with 5,000-75,000 population. Twenty-two such cities are represented. 
t “Rural” includes towns under 3,000 and open country. 

§Le., the fathers were born in Russia. 


rates in the United States are much higher in cities than in adjacent 
rural areas, both for Negroes and whites. Nor do the children who 
are foreign born or of foreign-born parents have an unduly high 
proportion who had wished they had not been born, although the 
suicide rate for foreign-born people in the United States is very high. 
Table III shows that among urban white children with native-born 
fathers a slightly higher percentage of girls than of boys had wished 
they had not been born, although the suicide rate for males is higher 
than for females. 

It is not clear, then, that the wish never to have been born, con- 
sidered as a wish for death, follows the same trend as the suicides 
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which occur among the adults in the same population groups, The 
hypothesis, therefore, is not justified that the wish not to have been 
born indicates a suicidal tendency in a given group. For the present 
it must be accepted at its face value, as a wish on the part of the 
child that he had not been called upon to accept the responsibilities 
of living. 

Without an attempt to analyze in detail what the wish never to 
have been born means to the child, it has nevertheless been found 
that this wish is indicative of a definite home situation and personal- 
ity type which tend to be characteristic of many of the children who 


TABLE III 


SEx DIFFERENCES IN THE WiSH NEVER To HAVE BEEN Born 














Percentage Who Pp 
oa Had Wished |Percentage Who} p44) 99 
Classification of Children Sex They Had Never| Had Not So | “or Yumber 
Been Born —_ 
Urban white children with| {Male 22.8 77.2 949 
American-born fathers....| \Female 30.0 70.0 1,020 














wish they had not been born. As already noted, the wish is not a 
universal childhood wish, but characterizes a minor though fairly 
numerous group. The discussion which follows points out some of 
the personality traits and home situations which are found asso- 
ciated with the wish never to have been born. 


PERSONALITY RATINGS 


A detailed analysis was made for one group—the urban white 
children with native-born fathers. With boys and girls grouped sepa- 
rately, the children who wished they had never been born were com- 
pared with those who had never so wished on many of the items in 
the child’s questionnaire and the teacher’s rating scale. Table IV 
compares the two groups on the score on neurotic traits and on the 
teachers’ ratings.‘ 

4 The scale for neurotic traits contained twenty-four questions, such as “Have you 
always gotten a square deal out of life?” “Do you like the nicknames you have been 
given?” “Can you easily imagine stories to yourself so strongly that you forget where 
you are?” The questions were ones which previous investigators had found distin- 


guished delinquent from non-delinquent boys. With a sample group of 471 children, 
scores on paired halves of the test had a correlation ratio of 0.533 +0.024, which became 
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Table IV-A indicates very clearly that the children who at some 
time have wished they had not been born are also the children who 
TABLE IV 


Tue Wish NEVER To HAvE BEEN BorRN AND 
CERTAIN PERSONALITY RATINGS 























Do You Sometmes Wise Taat You Hap 
Never BEEN Born? 
a - e of Girls reat Posmay of Boys rensl 
ot 
eplying No. , eplying Novo 
Yes No " Yes No 
A. Score on neurotic traits: 
o-5 (good adjustment) are 7.0] 92.9] 485 5.6] 94.3 | 387 
6-11 (fair adjustment)... . 43.4] 56.5] 419 28.6] 71.3] 465 
12-24 (poor adjustment)....| 81.2 | 18.7] 112 67.4] 32.5 89 
B. Teacher’s rating on moral 
traits: 
oS SRA 27.3 | 72.6] 505 22.5 | 77.4] 310 
eee ee 31.3 | 68.6] 459 21.2} 78.7] 536 
as chs 9 0 Wikeatee 44.6] 55.3 56 31.0 | 68.9] 103 
C. Teacher’s rating on emotional 
stability: 
Er eres eee 26.5 | 73.4] 467 18.7 | 81.2] 406 
Eee 32.0 | 67.9] 509 25.4| 74.6] 500 
BENG Sod ujcae she sas of QOS 4° Sg.8 43 29.2] 70.7 41 
D. Teacher’s rating on social ag- 
gressiveness: 
ee errs 27.7 72.3 | 410 23.1 76.8 | 273 
Se ..| 30.5 | 69.4] 4098 21.4] 78.5 | 52% 
ED cs cain hid sa conte 38.2 | 61.7] 102 26.6 | 73-3] 154 
E. Teacher’s rating on physical de- 
velopment: 
SEES, sess ps o'er bce 27.8] 72.2] 356 20.3} 79.6] 256 
Eee -co sh Stig C664: oes 21.7 | 78.2] 551 
eer ae 30.6 | 69.4 88 30.8 | 69.2] 143 























. *The scores on the rating scale were divided into five equal intervals. The lowest two intervals con- 
stitute the group called “‘poor,” the middle interval the “average” group, and the highest two intervals the 
good” group. The same system of division was used in C, D, and E. 


0.695+0.017 when extended by the Spearman-Brown formula. The test also distin- 
guished delinquent from non-delinquent adolescents in our study. 

The teacher’s rating scale was an adaptation of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Be- 
havior Rating Schedule, published by the World Book Co. It yielded a score on each of 
five aspects, each score being the sum of the ratings on seven specific questions. The 
five aspects are physical development, social aggressiveness, emotional stability, con- 
ventional moral habits, and mental alertness. 
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have other undesirable attitudes, as judged by the list of twenty- 
four neurotic traits. They are, for instance, the children who feel 
lonely, unpopular, who do not get along well with other children or 
with their teachers, who have fears and suspicions. Of the girls who 
indicated five or less neurotic attitudes (the group which may be 
thought of as having good adjustment), only 7 per cent had wished 
they had not been born. Of the boys in this group, only 6 per cent 
had wished they had not been born. But among the girls who indi- 
cated twelve or more neurotic attitudes, 81 per cent had wished they 
had not been born, and 67 per cent of the boys in a similar group 
wished they had not been born. 

The teacher’s ratings indicate the impression which the child has 
made upon the teacher. They are limited to what the teacher can 
observe of the child in and around the school. Strictly speaking, 
they may not indicate what the child’s traits are. They do indicate, 
however, the reputation which the child has with one of the major 
adult groups to which he must adjust, and hence they are important 
criteria of the child’s social adjustment. Of the girls whom the teach- 
ers rated as having good moral traits, 27 per cent had wished they 
had not been born, as compared with 45 per cent of those rated with 
poor moral habits. For the boys the same trend appears, but in less 
well-marked degree. So, too, more of the emotionally unstable chil- 
dren had wished they had not been born than had the emotionally 
stable children. According to the teachers’ ratings on social aggres- 
siveness, the disorderly and very aggressive children were somewhat 
more inclined to wish they had not been born than the compliant 
children. Among the boys the group of “‘average”’ aggressiveness has 
the lowest percentage wishing they had not been born. This may 
indicate that, for the boys, both great compliance and great aggres- 
siveness indicate maladjustment. There is also a tendency for fewer 
of the physically well-developed children than of the poorly de- 
veloped children to wish they had not been born. 

Thus, by all the tests used to group the children on the basis of 
well-developed and poorly developed personality, the children who 
were contented, who conformed to social standards, who were emo- 
tionally stable and physically well, showed much less tendency to 
wish they had not been born than did the children who were not so 
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well adjusted. The wish never to have been born may thus be re- 
garded either as an integral factor of many types of maladjustment 
or as a resultant of such conditions. In either case it is symptomati 
of some type of maladjustment which is reflected also in the per- 
sonality and character of the child. 


HOME AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


The complete report of the study, made to the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, indicates that neurotic 
traits, as measured by the test used, and adverse ratings by the 
teacher are found principally in children who come from certain 
undesirable family and social backgrounds. A similar relationship 
is found between the wish never to have been born and certain 
family and social factors as indicated by the children in the ques- 
tionnaires which they filled out. Table V gives the most important 
set of related factors—those concerning the harmonious and inti- 
mate relationship of the child with his parents. 

For both boys and girls the percentage who had wished they had 
never been born increases as intimacy with the parent decreases. 
Almost half of the girls had wished they had not been born in the 
groups which criticized both parents, regarded the mother as 
nervous most of the time, did not confide in father or mother, did 
not kiss the mother, and had been punished during the preceding 
week. Among the boys almost a third of the corresponding groups 
had wished they had not been born. Only a fifth to a fourth of the 
girls and less than a fifth of the boys in groups on harmonious terms 
with their parents had so wished. There is, then, a definite associa- 
tion between lack of intimacy between parents and children and the 
occurrence of the wish never to have been born in the children. 

Likewise, the children from broken homes had wished they had 
not been born in somewhat higher proportion than had the children 
from unbroken homes. Table VI shows that whereas 38 per cent of 
the girls from broken homes had wished they had not been born, 
only 27 per cent of the girls from unbroken homes had so wished. 
Among the boys the difference between the two groups is negligible. 

Low socio-economic status of the family and employment of the 
mother are associated with the wish never to have been born among 
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the girls but not among the boys, as is shown by Table VII. 
fact, among the boys the sons of professional men tended to haye 
TABLE V 


Tue WisH NEVER To HAVE BEEN BoRN AND 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 
































Do You Sometimes Wisk Tuat You Hap 
NEVER BEEN Born? 
Questions ASKED CHILDREN* Percentage of Girls Percentage of Boys 
Replying Total Replying Total 
ae No. of 
Yes No a Yes No Boys 
A. What does your father (moth- 
er) do that you do not like? 
No criticism.......... ws) 22.2 23.91 332 14.4| 85.5] 276 
Criticized father. . . 36.8] 63.1 | 141 28.9 | 71.0] 138 
Criticized mother. . . 35.2 64.7 51 26.6] 73.3 45 
Criticized both parents... .. 52.8 | 47.1 104 43-0] 57.0] 100 
B. Is your mother nervous? 
ee ——— a ae.2 214 17.2 | 82.7] 238 
Sometimes. . 30.3 | 69.6] 507 24.4] 75-5] 565 
Most of the time..........| 45.4] 54.5 IIo 33.8 | 66.1 71 
C. Do you tell your mother your 
joys and troubles? 
Almost always......... ..| 22.71 77.2] 603 19.2 | 80.7] 368 
Sometimes....... 39.9 | 60.0] 2098 24.3 | 75.6] 432 
0 ee ee 48.5 | 51.4 70 30.9 | 69.0] 97 
D. Do you tell your father your 
joys and troubles? 
Almost always.......... 13.4 | 86.5] 208 19.9 | 80.0] 231 
Sometimes. . . See se a. 19.1 | 80.8] 418 
Almost never.............. 42.9] 57.0] 261 30.5 | 69.4] 206 
E. How often do you kiss your 
mother? 
Every day...... 5 a 25.3 74.6 | 639 21.4] 78.5 | 443 
Occasionally . 37-4 | 62.5] 259 21.0] 78.9 | 337 
Almost never..............] 42.6] 57.3 68 33-3 | 66.6] 114 
F. Were you punished at home 
last week? 
ee ee 26.7 | 73.2 759 20.5 | 79.4| 682 
are Voce ee cas | 43.2] 56.7 118 30.8 | 69.1] 217 




















* With the exception of A, the children were given the questions with the answers printed after them. 


They then checked the answer which was correct for them in each case. In A, they wrote down the thing 


which each parent did which they disliked. 


this wish in slightly higher proportion than did the sons of men in 
other occupational classes. 
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Clinical and statistical studies have tended to show that only, 
oldest, and youngest children receive somewhat different treatment 
in the family than do middle children, and hence that they may 
develop different types of personality.’ Order of birth seems to make 
no difference in the appearance of the wish never to have been born, 
however. A range of only five years in the age of the children was 
covered by the data. No trend is discernible during this five-year 


TABLE VI 


Tae WisH NEVER To HAVE BEEN Born AND BROKEN HOMES 








Do You Sometmes Wise Toat You Hap 
Never Breen Born? 














Home ConpITIoN Percentage of Girls Percen of Boys 
Replying Total Replyi Total 
. - — 
Yes No ' Yes No 
A. Homes broken by death: 
Both parents alive......... 28.3] 71.6| 846 22.7 | 77.2] S805 
ere 41.8] 58.1 98 20.0| 80.0 80 
RPT ee $7.2} 632.7 59 25.5 | 74-4 47 
Both parents dead......... 30.0] 70.0 10 36.3 | 63.6 II 
B Homes broken by death or 
tion: 
Both parents home........ 26.9 | 73.0] 753 22.4] 77-5 716 
One parent dead or parents 
SES roi 37.5 | 62.51 236 23.7} 76.2] 108 























period from twelve through sixteen years in either decrease or in- 
crease in the wish never to have been born. As to religious affilia- 
tion, almost the same percentage of Protestant and of Catholic chil- 
dren had wished they had not been born. 

Of the factors thus far considered, family relationships seem more 
closely associated with wishes not to have been born than do such 
factors as order of birth, age, or religious affiliation. Another group 
of factors remains—social contacts. Three indices of social contacts 
were used: number of close friends, number of organized clubs to 
which the child belonged, and number of visits per week with friends. 
As with the other data, this information came from the children’s 


$See chap. xiv on “Order of Birth and Personality Development,” in the report of 
the subcommittee, op. cit. (White House Conference on Child Health and Protection). 
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replies to the questionnaires which they filled out. Table VITT gives 
the results, which are somewhat difficult to interpret and which 
clearly do not show the consistent pattern shown by the family 
relationships. 

TABLE VII 


THE WisH NEVER To HAVE BEEN Born AND CERTAIN 
INDICES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 








—— 
<<< 


Do You Sometmes Wisx Txat You Hap 
NEVER BEEN Born? 











InDIcEs oF Socio-Economic STATUS Percentage of Girls Percentage of Boys 
Replying Total Resbine Total 
No. of No. of 
Girls Boys 
Yes No Yes No 








A. Occupational class of father:* 
NS re 23. 


2 76.7 II2 25.9 74.0] 108 
Commercial and managerial.} 26.7 | 73.2 116 21.5 | 78.4] 102 
Skilled trades......... 27.3 | 72.6] 300 20.7] 79.2] 303 
Skilled labor. ..... Pe 31.9 | 68.0] 244 23.3 | 76.61 240 
Unskilled labor............ 37-§ | 62.5 64 17.5 | 82.5] 40 

E. Employment of mother: 

Mother not employed... 26.8 73.2 777 22.7 | 77.2] 729 
Mother employed.......... 42.1 57-8 | 209 22.1 | 77.8) 1094 


C. Socio-economic status by Sims 
scale:T 

Wealthy, scores 32.5-39.6..| 30.2] 69.7 86 26.5 | 73.4 83 

Upper middle class, scores 


21.9-32.4. 220. seeeeeee 25.4| 74.5 | 365 22.3] 77.6] 304 
Lower middle class, scores 

ee 32.0 | 68.0] 400 21.5 | 78.4] 403 
Poor, scores 0-10.8........ 41.5 58.4 IOI 30.0 | 70.0 80 























* The classification used was a “common-sense” one worked out by Counts and adopted by Sims for 
use in his scale of socio-economic status. For a copy see Vernon Siins, The Measurement of Socio-economic 
Status (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill.). 


t See ibid. A short form of the scale was used. Therefore the scores are not comparable to the scores 
obtained in other studies in which the Sims scale was used. The scale gives weighted values to education of 
the parents, number of books and magazines in the home, possession of a telephone, automobile, bathroom, 
eugene # the father, etc. The descriptive terms here used have been assigned arbitrarily by the author 
of this article. 


Since the family relationships were more significant for the girls 
than for the boys, the girls were chosen for a study of the total home 
background in its association with the wish never to have been born. 
The percentage of girls in each category who had never wished they 
had not been born furnished a value for that category. Thus, on the 


matter of confiding in the mother (Table V-C), 77 became the value 
for almost always confiding, 60 the value for sometimes confiding, 
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and 51 the value for almost never confiding. In lie manner, each 
of eight factors in the home received values for the categories under 
it. The eight factors chosen were employment of the mother, 
broken homes, criticism of parents, nervousness of the mother, con- 
fiding in the mother, confiding in the father, kissing the mother, 




















TABLE VIII 
Tue Wish NEVER To HAVE BEEN Born AND Socrat ContTACcTS 
Do You Sometmes Wise Tuat You Hap 
Never Been Born? 
Percentage of Girls Percen of Boys 
Replying Total Replying Total 
No. of No. of 
Girls Boys 
Yes No Yes No 
A. Number of close friends: 
DERE MIMO. ......5.s050.) Set Fee) ae 20.4] 79.5] 5133 
Two or three.......... Joo aoe 65.9 | 3098 26.4| 73.5] 314 
ES ns ay os ee emES 96.31 73.60 Zz%0 20.4] 70.5 88 
RAVES Peers soe 61.1 | 38.8 18 $2.31 97.7 18 
B. Number of clubs to which child 
belongs :* 
meee or more... ......... 26.0] 74.0 73 23.7 76.2 80 
NE ces saws a. aie sok 29.0] 70.9 | 231 17.8 | 82.1 224 
Dg oa as So civ aw tre ae RE 29.1 70.8 | 450 25.5 | 74.4] 3096 
EET OTe eT 36.2 | 63.7] 185 23.0] 76.9] 178 
C. Number of visits with friends 
during preceding week: 
See 30.3 | 69.6] 528 24.3) 75.6] 468 
PEGE EVG:..........0...) gel B.gt ote 22.8| 77.1) 158 
eer tures... ce 29.4| 70.5] 173 18.9 | 81.0] 153 
MU ON GUO... ce ccccsase 28.5 | 71.4 QI 23.7 1 97-2] %4t 























* This section of the table is based upon re ~~ to the following question: “Check all of the following 
clubs or organizations of which you are a member: Boy Scouts, Hi-Y, other Y.M.C.A. club, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Reserves or other Y.W.C.A. "aan: 4-H Club, school club not already checked, church 
club not already checked, other club (what kind?).” 


and punishment. By adding the eight values for a given girl a score 
was arrived at which indicated the presence or absence in her home 
of the desirable categories under these factors. The scores ranged 
from 470 to 614, the low scores indicating homes in which factors 
associated with wishes never to have been born were prevalent, the 
high scores indicating homes in which the conditions not associated 
with this wish were present. The percentage of girls at each score 
level who had, and who had not, wished they had not been born 
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was then computed in order to discover whether the homes with g 
greater number of undesirable features produced more girls who 
wished they had not been born than did desirable homes. The results 
are given in Table [X.° A more detailed table, not published 

shows that the 1o girls with the lowest scores all had at some time 
wished they had not been born and that the 20 girls with the highest 


TABLE IX 


THe Wish NEVER To HAVE BEEN Born AND SCORES 
on Totat Home BACKGROUND 














PERCENTAGE OF GiRLs FROM EACH 
Score ow Home Bacx- LeveL or Home BAcKGROUND WHO Torat Nowarn 
GROUND BASED UPON OF GIRLS AT 
Ecut Facrors* Wished They Had Had Never So Eacu Lever 
Not Been Born Wished 
47°-74.. (1 case) wey ee I 
475-84.... t ff 2 Beer ecre I 
485-94... 91.7 8.3 12 
495-504.. d 81.0 19.0 PP 
505-14... ‘ 69.6 30.4 23 
515-24.. éf 82.8 57.2 29 
525-34... ' 68.3 31.8 63 
535-44. - : 62.7 37-3 67 
545-54-- . 52.8 47.2 72 
555-64. . 44.1 55-9 93 
565-74. . - 43.6 56.4 55 
575-84. . 42.6 57-4 61 
585-94. . , 23.3 76.7 60 
595-604. : 24.2 75-8 33 
| Ee Pe ere ere 100.0 20 














* The eight factors used were employment of mother, broken home, criticism of om 
ents, nervousness of mother, confiding in mother, confiding in father, kissing mother, 
punishment. 


scores had never so wished. With only one marked deviation from 
an even trend, the percentage of girls who had wished they had 
not been born decreases as the scores on the home background in- 
crease. Clearly, homes may be classified as to the amount of tension 
and conflict which the child feels is present, and a prediction may be 
made of the probability of children from different types of homes 
developing a wish never to have been born. 

Three related factors thus appear: conflict and lack of intimacy in 
the home, ratings indicating maladjustment on various tests of per- 


6 All the girls who had wished they had not been born were used in this tabulation, 
and an equal number of girls was chosen at random from the entire number of girls who 
had never so wished. 
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sonality makeup, and the wish never to have been born. The data 
here presented show the relation between the wish never to have 
been born and each of the other two factors. The report made to the 
White House Conference shows the relationship between tension in 
the home and maladjusted personality. The wish never to have been 
born does not appear as an isolated wish. It is part of a rather gen- 
eral outlook on life which may be thought of as neurotic. Moreover 
it appears, as do the other neurotic attitudes covered by the test of 
neurotic traits, among children from homes in which the child feels 
out of harmony with his parents. 

The statistical findings are supported by data from another sec- 
tion of the White House Conference Study—a series of descriptions 
of family life secured from 602 students in fifteen colleges. Among 
other questions the students were asked whether they had ever 
wished they had not been born or that they were dead. Of 112 
women who replied to this question, 46 per cent had wished for death 
in some form, and of 107 men, 60 per cent had so wished. The most 
frequent situations calling forth this wish among the women were 
punishment or scolding (10 cases), denial of something by parents 
(12 cases), not understood by parents (4 cases), and when angry (4 
cases). Among the men the most frequent situations were punish- 
ment or scolding (17 cases), denied something by parents (6 cases), 
and misunderstood by parents (3 cases). Only 3 girls and 1 man 
mentioned quarrels with friends as the occasion for a wish for death. 

The wish for death or wish never to have been born when it ap- 
pears in children may be taken as indicative of a more general 
neurotic outlook on life, which, in turn, is found in conjunction with 
a home situation in which the child feels out of sympathy with his 
parents and that he cannot confide in them. Thus, although a rela- 
tionship between wishes for death among children and later suicidal 
tendencies cannot be established on the basis of these data, wishes 
for death appear as common to a minority of children who are char- 


acterized by other very definite personality trends and home condi- 
tions. 














HOUSING IN VIENNA: A SOCIALISTIC EXPERIMENT 


ROBERT E. CHADDOCK 
Columbia University 
ABSTRACT 


In 1919 the socialist government of Vienna, through special legislation and powers 
of taxation, assumed ownership of large areas of building land. This enabled the erec- 
tion of flats and houses for the working classes on a large scale and at relatively low 
cost. Pre-war housing was a menace to the health and efficiency of the working classes 
The socialistic system provided modern, sanitary, well-equipped living quarters at a 
cost of something more than one dollar per month—the sum necessary to provide for 
upkeep only. Municipal housing has gradually reduced crowding and eased the pressure 
of high rents upon the standard of living of the working classes and has become an 
important factor in raising standards of health and comfort. The plan was devised to 
meet a crisis and seems likely to succeed in accomplishing its main objectives. 


I 


Under the national constitution the city of Vienna enjoys great 
freedom in the conduct of its affairs, both administrative and fiscal. 
The Social Democrats gained control at the first municipal election 
after the World War and still hold about two-thirds of the seats in 
the municipal council. Their socialization program is drastic and 
comprehensive. It includes municipal ownership and management 
of public utilities, competition with private business, distribution of 
property through taxation, acquisition of land, and the extensive 
building of houses for the masses. 

The city is engaged in many forms of business. It conducts with- 
out profit more than four-fifths of the funerals; it controls nine- 
tenths of the advertising space from which a small annual profit is 
derived; it owns a municipal brewery which produces about one- 
fifth of the beer sold in the city. Special legislation permits the city 
to subscribe for the capital of private enterprises, at present chiefly 
engineering and building concerns. City officials serve on the direc- 
torates of these companies. The municipality has a monopoly of 
transportation, gas, and electricity. Official statistics indicate sub- 
stantial decreases in cost of service and increases in number of con- 
sumers, while the population of Vienna has been declining since the 
war. 

The municipal housing program is regarded as the outstanding 
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achievement of socialistic policy. Special legislation for the city of 
Vienna and powers of taxation unhindered by the federal govern- 
ment have made this possible. The municipal council acts as both 
city council and provincial diet. It elects an administrative execu- 
tive, the mayor, and twelve assistants, eight of whom head city 
departments. The mayor is also governor of the province. 

The Socialists in 1919 assumed control of an almost bankrupt 
city. Immediately the taxation system was so reorganized as to 
rest lightly on the poor and heavily upon the wealthy. A great 
variety of consumption and luxury taxes were imposed. First, a rent- © 
restriction act lowered rents, made private building unprofitable, 
and reduced ground values. This law was followed by an increment- “ 
value tax on the conveyance of land, paid by the vendor or, in de- 
fault by him, paid by the purchaser. A third act imposed a house - 
tax upon all occupiers of property for either dwelling or business pur- 
poses, scaled so as to fall most heavily upon luxurious quarters. 

These measures brought promptly into the municipal treasury 
large funds and rendered much private property unprofitable, in- 
cluding large areas of building land. The city purchased much of 
this land at prices representing only a fraction of its former value. 
Vienna now owns between one-quarter and one-third of its total 
area, in parcels large and small, distributed over all parts of the city. 
Having acquired both land and funds, the municipal government 
began to build flats and houses on a large scale. At present, ac- 
commodations in these new city-owned dwellings have been pro- 
vided for at least two hundred thousand occupants. 





II 


An examination of post-war housing policies and practices in 
different countries indicates at least two points of view. Some main- 
tain that the situation is temporarily abnormal, owing to scarcity 
caused by the lack of building during the war and continued by high 
costs of materials and labor, and owing to the difficult financial con- 
ditions of the reconstruction period. The government must, there- 
fore, take a hand temporarily, by lightening tax burdens on build- 
ings, by furnishing capital at low rates of interest, as in England, 
France, and Germany, or even by acquiring land and building 
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houses from public funds to meet the demand for reasonable rents, 
However, since conditions have been abnormal, they will pass and 
private initiative will be able to provide housing as before. 

Others take a very different view. Adequate housing is a funda. 
mental need of every community, directly related to the health, 
morals, standard of living, and efficiency of the population. Especial. 
ly, since the Industrial Revolution in urban communities, the low- 
income classes have suffered the consequences of bad housing. They 
have not been able to secure decent housing, because adequate, 
sanitary dwellings could not be built with private capital, in compe- 
tition with other forms of investment, on a sufficiently large scale 
to provide housing at a rental which the poor could afford. But the 
standard of living is kept low, and the health and efficiency of the 
working classes are continually impaired by bad housing. There- 
fore, the community, through its government and in its own inter- 
est, should adopt some plan which will provide the low-income 
group with decent living quarters as a permanent social policy, de- 
signed to raise the standard of living as is done through other social 
policies. 

The Socialist government of Vienna faced an acute housing situa- 
tion in 1919. There was no prospect that private initiative could 
cope with the crisis. Moreover, it was in accord with the general 
policy of the Socialist régime to undertake the housing of the work- 
ing classes as a community enterprise of first importance. 


II 


Pre-war housing in Vienna was a menace to the health and 
efficiency of the working classes and their children. A survey of 1917 
revealed that almost three-quarters of all living quarters consisted 
of small flats of two rooms or less—utterly inadequate accommoda- 
tions for even the most essential needs. A considerable proportion 
of the population lived in one-room dwellings, badly ventilated and 
inadequately lighted. 

A typical flat provided a kitchen and one other room, constructed 
in large units by speculative builders. Many rooms had no direct 
light and air, or opened on a shaft of such limited area as to be en- 
tirely inadequate. The lavatories and running water were usually 
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situated in the common hall and were used by several families on the 
same floor. Very few dwellings had gas or electricity. The houses, 
as a rule, covered practically the entire site, providing inadequate 
courts and no play space except the streets. 

The low-income families of large size occupied the worst flats. For 
these inadequate quarters the tenant often must pay one-quarter of 
his total income, relatively the highest rents. Many families were 
forced to receive subtenants and lodgers, which increased the den- 
sity of population per room. This room-crowding had already be- 
come a menace to health and the standard of living. At the close of 
the war the housing shortage was acute, owing to the general cessa- 
tion of building, thus increasing the crowding and aggravating the 
long-existing menace of bad housing. 


IV 


The Socialist government, in order to meet the housing crisis, 
decided to become builder and landlord on a large scale, as the most 
promising solution. The equity of the owners of the pre-war build- 
ings was a relatively small proportion of their value. The capital for 
their construction had been borrowed on mortgages and was derived, 
for the most part, from the savings of many individuals. The cur- 
rency inflation during and after the war rendered it possible to take 
up mortgages on property for almost nothing. Those who had ac- 
cumulated savings lost them. The special legislation already de- 
scribed made it easy for the municipality to acquire large real estate 
holdings at small cost. Upon these sites homes for the working 
classes have been and are now being constructed. 

To understand this unique experiment in municipal housing it is 
necessary to keep in mind the difficult financial and industrial posi- 
tion of Austria, and of Vienna in particular—a single city with al- 
most one-third of the entire population of the country. Austria im- 
ports essential raw materials and considerable foodstuffs. Much of 
her productive territory had been taken from her under the terms 
of the peace treaty. Her wage scale and standard of living were al- 
ready low before the war, and now competition with surrounding 
countries seemed possible only by continuing a low wage scale. 

Low rents seemed a necessary economic and social policy under 
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the circumstances. A rise in rents, or even the old rent scale, would 
have necessitated a struggle for higher wages, which might have en. 
dangered the country’s economic position and would probably haye 
resulted in more unemployment. Therefore, the Vienna government 
regards the present housing policy as the only one likely to meet 
the situation successfully. 

These municipal dwellings for the working classes are built out 
of current taxes, and when constructed their capital value is placed 
at zero, requiring no amortization or interest funds. Since the war 
the municipality has expended on this construction about 640,000,- 
ooo Austrian shillings (at present worth about 15 cents), and the 
present plans call for a total of 64,000 dwellings by the end of 1932, 
The incredibly low rents are meant to provide merely upkeep and 
repairs, and, since most of the houses are new, there is little need for 
repairs. 

The flats are arranged in units built around large courts, with 
gardens, playgrounds, and sometimes wading pools for children in 
the center. Many of Vienna’s leading architects have co-operated in 
submitting plans. The buildings are grouped in a manner pleasing 
to the eye, and in many cases the stucco outer walls are in colors. 
Extensive use of balconies contributes to the appearance of the 
houses, as well as to the comfort and health of the tenants. 

All building materials are purchased on a large scale, for the sake 
of economy, and are furnished by the city to the contractor who 
hires his own labor. As indicated before, the city owns an interest in 
a number of building material enterprises. It is clear that large-scale 
building is a very important factor in cheapening construction. The 
buildings are strictly fireproof, with reinforced concrete floors 
covered with oak flooring. The earlier construction was of concrete, 
but now bricks also are being used. The cooking recesses, sinks, and 
lavatories are tiled and finished with waterproof plaster. 

The building must not cover more than one-half the area of the 
site, and often occupies less. All rooms have direct light and air. 
The houses are not over five stories in the later construction, without 
elevators but with many entrances by: stairways. A maximum of 
four flats on each floor open on the same stairway. 

The typical flat in these municipal houses consists of a very small 
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entrance hall, a kitchen, one larger and one smaller room, and a 
lavatory—covering in all about 430 square feet. Over one-half of all 
the newly constructed flats are of this type. All have lavatories and 
running water within the flat. Each flat has electric light, a gas 
stove for cooking, and a small metal stove burning coke for heating, 
both furnished by the municipal gas company. Central heating and 
bathrooms have been omitted from the plans in the interest of 
economy. The authorities maintain that an individual stove for 
each flat is cheaper, since the poor families cannot afford much heat. 

The rental for a flat of the type described above is about seven 
shillings per month (somewhat more than one dollar per month), 
inclusive of the housing tax which every tenant in the entire city 
must pay. This tax on a worker’s dwelling is very small, but larger 
apartments and business premises not only rent for much more but 
are taxed at a progressive rate, according to the number of rooms 
or amount of space occupied. This low rental is designed merely to 
provide current upkeep. . 

Especially in the larger housing units a number of services are 
provided for the common use of all the tenants. In buildings hous- 
ing three hundred families or more a central steam laundry has been 
constructed, equipped with all the most modern devices—electric 
washing machines, driers, mangles, etc. Here housewives may do 
their own laundry, both washing and ironing, by power equipment, 
for a small charge added to the rent. It is usually possible to allow 
each family the use of the central facilities only once in two weeks. 
Small cubicles are provided for each individual washing, with tubs 
and washboards, thus insuring privacy in handling the clothes. In 
buildings with a smaller number of flats facilities of the ordinary 
kind are provided and tenants have the use of drying-rooms. 

Central baths for tenants are provided in the large housing units. 
The same boilers used for the laundry furnish hot water for shower 
and tub baths, located in small rooms adjoining the central laundry. 
A small fee is charged for each bath. These facilities compensate 
somewhat for the lack of a bath in each flat. Besides, the city has 
built and operates extensive public baths, at present over fifty in 
number, with about 10,000,000 attendance per year, as compared 
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with 3,000,000 before the war. In a section of the city with a 
factory population is found the largest public bath, recently cop. 
structed at a cost of 10,000,000 shillings, and with a capacity of 
3,000 persons at one time. 

Kindergartens to the number of 100 have already been estab. 
lished in these municipal buildings, supervised by trained personnel, 
Day homes for the children of working mothers, health centers, 
libraries, social rooms, and sometimes a cinema have been provided 
in the large building units. The street floor in many houses is leased 
for shops in a variety of businesses, convenient for the patronage of 
tenants. 

One of these units of buildings may be described in some detail 
as an example. Sandleiten was formerly an unsightly dumping 
ground for refuse, now transformed into a beautiful housing develop- 
ment with 1,576 dwellings, mostly flats, in large units with numer- 
ous, ample garden courts and abundant park area near by. These 
flats are accessible by means of 103 stairway entrances. Three power- 
equipped steam laundries have been provided, and in connection 
with these laundries are 3 public baths with full equipment of tubs 
and showers. There are 75 business premises leased in the buildings, 
a chemist shop, a doctor’s dwelling and offices, a post-office station, 
3 day homes for children, 1 large kindergarten with 7 day rooms, a 
cinema theater with 600 seats, an audience hall, a committee room, 
a tea kitchen, 2 large playrooms, and a wading pool for children. A 
park is located in front of these houses, provided with playgrounds, 
an open-air bath for children, and a swimming pool for adults. 

The administration of these new dwellings, including technical 
supervision and maintenance, is carried on exclusively by municipal 
officials. All applications for flats must be presented to a city board 
which decides on the merits of each case. The demand is large and 
houses are quickly filled with tenants as soon as completed. 


VI 


Municipal housing in Vienna has greatly reduced pre-war room- 
crowding and its consequent evils. Although the population of the 
city has decreased from 2,100,000 to 1,860,000, the number of house- 
hold establishments has increased by 40,000. Meanwhile, the num- 
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ber of subtenants has greatly declined. The new housing policy has 
eased the pressure of high rents upon the standard of living of the 
working classes, and has become an important factor in raising 
standards. 

The proponents of the plan point to lowered tuberculosis and 
infant mortality rates as effects of improved housing. A five-year 
study of the health of the thousands of tenants in the municipal 
dwellings is under way and will be completed in 1932, with the 
object of answering the questions as to the effects of improved hous- 
ing on the population. The occurrence of contagious diseases, infant 
morbidity and mortality, tuberculosis, and other diseases, in large 
blocks of flats, is being recorded and will be analyzed. At present 
there is a difference of opinion as to the effect of large numbers of 
family dwellings in close proximity on the spread of contagion. Pro- 
vision of many entrances with separate stairways lessens contacts; 
running water and a lavatory in each flat reduce sanitary dangers; 
direct light and air for every room are expected to produce a marked 
effect on general health; and space for play and recreation in the 
open establishes a favorable basis for child health. 

Many question the ultimate success of the policy of building 
houses out of current taxes and renting them for an amount merely 
covering maintenance. However, the property already acquired and 
constructed represents a large and valuable investment. The re- 
ceipts from taxes enable the city to continue building on sites al- 
ready owned at small outlay. There may be doubt, as the houses be- 
come older, as to the adequacy of the present low rents to cover up- 
keep. But, if Austria recovers from the general depression gradually, 
and if, along with better housing, the general standard of living im- 
proves, rents can be increased without hardship. Even small in- 
creases in rents will greatly augment the city’s income from prop- 
erty. Furthermore, as housing is improved and crowding is reduced, 
fewer new houses will be required each year, since it is likely that 
Vienna’s total population will continue to decline at least for a time. 

Vienna’s socialistic housing plan was devised to meet a crisis— 
one that could not, at the time, be met by private initiative and 
private resources. Indeed, the experience of various countries indi- 
cates that housing problems have not been solved, and probably can- 
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not be, through private initiative and solely by the use of private 
capital. These needs of the community must be taken in hand ong 
large scale, with adequate resources, and with liberal powers of 
local home rule in government. Vienna is attacking the problem as 
a local government enterprise of first importance, second only to 
feeding and clothing its people. The director of city construction 
argues that high building costs for materials and high interest op 
capital in Vienna would compel private builders to charge rents 
equal to half the tenant’s income. This situation would be intoler. 
able. The alternative of municipal housing seems both reasonable 
in its inception and likely to succeed in accomplishing its main 
objectives. 








THE PATENTING PERFORMANCE OF 1,000 
INVENTORS DURING TEN YEARS 
LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 
University of Michigan 
ABSTRACT 

Patents, despite obvious limitations, form valuable indexes of one type of cultural 
change. A study of a random sample of 1,000 patentees from the alphabetical index of 
1916 shows that they and their 169 partners averaged 1.13 patents in 1916. During the 
ten years up to and including 1925 the 1,000 patentees were credited with 3,457 patents. 
Probably 195,000 patentees were active in the United States during this decade. More 
than half of them took out only one patent. The two most prolific individuals in the 
sample produced 83 per cent as many patents as Edison during the same ten years. 
Compared with Lotka’s figures on the productivity of physicists and chemists, inven- 
tors seem somewhat more given to multiple patenting than do scientists to multiple con- 
tributions. Lines of trend are worked out to show the tendency of patentees to reappear 
in later years. The line of best fit, checked against actual reappearances in 1930, shows 
an error of prediction of approximately one sigma, or about 10 per cent. 

Following the work of Ogburn, Chapin, Rice, and others, induc- 
tive studies of social processes have tended to focus attention on 
cultural changes.’ While cultural changes constitute only one type 
of social change, that type is highly important and lends itself 
readily to objective study through the use of indexes. One useful 
index for this purpose is the patent. Obviously patents record only 
material inventions and not all of those. Even of those that are 
recorded, only a very small percentage—sometimes estimated as 
low as I per cent—have any practical utility. Nevertheless, with 
all these limitations, patents still constitute a valuable means of 
measuring one aspect of cultural change. 

It is from this point of view that a number of investigators in 
recent years have been using the statistics of the Patent Office. 
Thus Jefferson and Gilfillan, working separately, have tried to de- 
velop methods of measuring differences in inventiveness from na- 


tion to nation.2? Applebaum has pointed out a certain seasonal pe- 


*William F. Ogburn, Social Change (1922); F. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change 
(1928); Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (1928). 

*Mark Jefferson, “The Geographic Distribution of Inventiveness,”’ Geographical 
Review, XIX (October, 1929), 649; S. C. Gilfillan, “Inventiveness by Nation: A Note 
on Statistical Treatment,” ibid., XX (April,.1930), 301. 
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riodicity in the application curve at Washington.? Rossman, start. 
ing from the Patent Office records, has studied the processes of 
invention as described by more than seven hundred successful ip. 
ventors.* Other investigators have been working along similar lines, 

There is still lacking, however, information on what may be 
called average patenting performance of average inventors over a 
period of years. We donot know what percentage of any given sam- 
ple of inventors will reappear at the Patent Office next year and the 
next year and the year after that. And, lacking an exhaustive analy- 
sis of the alphabetical indexes of the Patent Office, we have no basis 
for estimating the number of different patentees represented by the 
formidable lists of names accumulating from year to year. To throw 
light on these questions the writer recently drew a random sample 
of 1,000 names from the alphabetical index for 1916, and checked 
the patenting record of each individual in the sample for ten years 
up to and including 1925,5 and again in 1930.“This sample, when 
analyzed, was found to consist of 904 residents of Continental 
United States and 96 residents of foreign countries and insular pos- 
sessions, chiefly the British Commonwealth, Germany, France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland.® There were 11 women patentees among 
our 1,000—all residents of the United States. 


3A. L. Applebaum, “‘A Monthly Application Curve,” Journal of the Patent Office 
Society, II (May, 1920), 433. 

4 Joseph Rossman, ‘“The Obstacles and Pitfalls of Inventors,” ibid., XII (May, 
1930), 195; see also The Psychology of the Inventor (1931). 


5 The index contained 736 pages of names, averaging roughly about 83 names toa 
page, or more than 61,000 in all. Since each inventor’s name is repeated for every patent 
and since the names of corporations and individuals to whom patents are assigned are 
included along with the names of actual inventors, the gross totals mean nothing for 
the present purpose. To avoid nationality or racial discrimination, each letter in the 
alphabet was given the same representation in our sample proportionately that it had 
in the original index, the practice being to begin with the name of the first inventor 
listed under each letter and to follow in order until the proper quota was filled. Thus 
the sample contained 113 S’s as against 2 Q’s and no X’s, etc. 


6 Great Britain and the British possessions contributed 30, including Canada’s 13; 
Germany, 28; France, 10; Switzerland, 5; Sweden, 5; Denmark, 3; Norway, 3; Italy, 2; 
and the following, 1 each: Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Cuba, Finland, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Poland, and Porto Rica: In view of the fact that Jefferson 
and Gilfillan find that Switzerland has the highest patent rate in the world, Switzer- 


land’s representation in the present sample is worth noting. In 1916 Switzerland hada 
population of less than 3,800,000. 
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In the base year, 1916, 156 individuals had 169 partners in their 
patenting.’ 
AVERAGE PATENTING PERFORMANCE 
In ten years our 1,000 patentees took out 3,457 patents. The 
go4 resident patentees took out 3,196, and the 96 foreign patentees, 
261. 
TABLE I 


PATENTS ISSUED TO UNITED STATES RESIDENTS EAcH YEAR 
AND CoMPUTED TOTAL NUMBER OF INVENTORS 
EacH YEAR—DUPLICATIONS INCLUDED 

















Yy Number of Patents] Individuals Listed 

ma to U.S. Residents Each Year | 

Ee See eae es we arg 41,437 36,222 I 

Sis bak css.c ei sent ea 38,820 33,933 i 
OS Pe eee Tee 36,421 31,836 Mh 

eee eee 34,199 29,804 

ET Pe ¢.287 30,889 H 

eee, Pee 36,627 32,017 i 

ee ere 35,110 30,690 H 

I hdes a wie 0% 6 ON 35,990 31,468 \ 

een ere 40,075 35,030 i 

eee ee | 43,427 37,900 | 

vik: scesitren dete 40,523* 35,422 i 

i 

Rk Bee 329,939 i 








* Estimated total based on the average difference between total 
may es issued and total issued to residents of Continental United States 
or the ten years 1916-25. This difference amounted to 4,720. The total 
patents issued in 1930 amounted to 45,243, according to the first serial 
number of 1930 and the last. The official report for 1930 was not avail- 
able when this was written. The totals given here exclude 1930. 
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In 1916 our 1,000 patentees and their 169 partners panes 
1,321 patents, or 1.13 per individual. The 904 resident patentees 
and their 148 partners produced 1,204, or 1.144 patents per individ- 
ual) Assuming that 1916 was a typical year and that patenting 
performance per individual is fairly constant, this average of 1,144 
can be used to compute the number of different individuals behind 
the total number of patents issued each year to United States 


= 


1 The patenting records of the partners were not followed, and no count of partners 
was kept beyond 1916, except in the case of 86 individuals selected at random. These 
86 had 21 partners in 1916 and 29 during the whole ten years. On this basis there were 


from 1,169 to 1,233 different individuals behind the patents credited to our 1,000 
patentees in ten years. 
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residents.* In Table I this is done for each year of the decade 
beginning with 1916, and for the check year, 1930. 

At the 1916 rate of our sample, approximately 329,000 names 
would be credited with the 377,000 patents issued during the decade. 


HOW MANY INVENTORS PRODUCE OUR PATENTS? 
The problem now is: How much duplication is hidden in that 
total of 329,000 names? How many different individuals are repre- 
sented by those figures? 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF UNITED STATES PATENTEES 
OF 1916 SAMPLE WHO REAPPEARED IN 
SUCCEEDING YEARS 











Year Number Repeating] Percentage of 904 
1916... Snatted , 904 100.0 
BOERS... wa 177 19.6 
ee 130 14.4 
ee 129 14.3 
1920.. 5 Rieke ds ahers ve 106 74.7 
S942... , 102 11.3 
3922... ee eee 88 9.7 
WUE 3.94.0 8 Ps 89 9.8 
TOMS ssa so 98 10.8 
1925.. oe 96 10.6 
Ee ee eee 64 7.0 











We cannot answer that question until we have established a 
basis for estimating the percentage of patentees of any given year 
who repeat in any given year following. So the first question is: 
What percentage of our sample returned to the Patent Office in 1917, 
in 1918, and in each of the years covered by our study? The answer 
may be read in Table II. Less than one-fifth of our patentees re- 
turned in 1917, and, subject to certain fluctuations due probably 
to the business depression of 1921, etc., there was a gradual falling- 
off from year to year until in 1930 only 7 per cent of the original 

8 The patent rate for Continental United States, exclusive of the District of Columbia 
and Alaska, in 1916 was 41.1 per 100,000. For the same area for the ten years 1916-25 


it averaged 35.3. In other words, the 1916 rate was 16.4 per cent above the average 
for the decade. 
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group reappeared at Washington. It is not enough, however, to 
know these raw percentages as they stand. Our sample includes 
about 1 out of every 36 of the patentees listed in the 1916 index. 
What is important for us is not so much the behavior of the indi- 
viduals in this sample as the trends that that behavior reveals. 
So we must find an equation that will express the trend of reappear- 
ance among our patentees and fit a curve to our observed values. 
There are two ways in which this may be done. One is to base our 
equation directly on the figures as they stand without correcting for 
variations in business conditions, differing incentives to invention, 
etc. This procedure will give us a generalized picture of reappear- 
ances as they occurred, but it will be inaceurate-as a-basis for pre- 
dicting future behavior. In order to secure such a basis for predic- 
tion we shall have to eliminate, as far as possible, the effects of 
extraneous factors, such as business conditions, so that our equation 
eventually will express what our inventors would have done had 
they continued to patent under substantially the conditions of 1916. 
To estimate the number of patentees active during the decade we 
shall work from the actual observed values. To predict the future 
reappearances of our sample patentees we shall work from the ad- 
justed theoretical values. 
Using the equation 


= art 
yes 


in which a is the point of origin, r is the rate, and ¢ the time in years, 
we find that the trend of the actually observed reappearances runs 
as shown in Table III, a having the value 150.99 and r 0.91519. 

We can now use the trend to construct a table by which we can 
eliminate successively from the patentee totals of each year the 
contributions from each preceding year of the decade. This has been 
done in Table IV. 

The net total of names not duplicated during the decade turns 
out to be 195,579. In other words, during the years 1916-25 inclu- 
sive, in Continental United States exclusive of the District of Colum- 
bia and Alaska, 195,579 different inventors took out patents. This 
is, of course, merely an approximation depending on the adequacy 
of our sample and the validity of our assumption that the patent 
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rate per group of individuals tends to remain constant from year to 
year. 











TABLE III 

Observed Actual Trend as 

Year Number Line of Trend* | Percentage 
Repeating of 904 
Ee 177 150.99 16.7 
Sea eas 130 138.18 te 
Ee 129 126.46 14.0 
eee 106 115.75 12.8 
ae 102 105.92 II.7 
RN cca: veneghins 88 96.94 10.7 
_ =r 89 88.71 9.8 

ee 98 81.19 8.9+ 
I a5 a 96 74.30 8.2 














* The average deviation from this line of trend is 10.9, and the stand- 
ard deviation is 11.6. 


TABLE Iv* 


Net Tota NUMBER OF PATENTEES ACTIVE IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
BY YEARS, 1916-25 INCLUSIVE 














1916 | tot7 | 1918 | IgTQ | 1920 | IO2T | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
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Se Spe ree, Meme! Sear ys Apareees Sommer Penman Meee sre 
Total names......... . |36,222/33,932/31, 836/29, 894/30, 889/32 ,017/30, 690/31 , 468/35,030] 37,960 
ND... 025p.cndeeepae 6,049|10, 198|12,950/14,681/16,136/17,412/18,150|18,842) 19,941 
Net total different pat- 
se on aaa ere 36, 222/27,883/21 ,638/16,944/16, 208/15 , 881/13 , 278/13 ,318]16, 188) 18,019 
GRAND TOTAL DIFFER- 
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* The percentage of our sample active in each year has been applied successively to the net balance 
remaining in each year after the contributions of preceding years have been subtracted. In other words, 
the unduplicated balance each year has been distributed through succeeding years according to et 
centages given at the head of the table. Thus, in 1917, for example, after deducting the 16.7 per cent of the 
1916 patentees presumed to have returned, there are left 27,883 patentees of 1917, 16.7 per cent of whom 
in turn reappear in 1918, 15.3 per cent in 1919, 14.0 per cent in 1920, etc. 


In Table V are the figures on the number of patents produced 
each year by the patentees in our sample. These figures show a 
distinct upward trend toward the end of the decade. In other words, 


there is probably a tendency, as we should expect, for the more 
rapid inventors to outlast the less rapid, causing the averages to 
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rise. All of which tells us nothing of the rate at which the same 
group of individuals produces patents from year to year.? 

On the basis of our estimated total of 195,000 active patentees 
during the decade, there was approximately_1 patentee to every 551. 





TABLE V 


PATENTS PER YEAR BY PATENTEES SAMPLED, 
1916-25 INCLUSIVE 














‘ No. Paten ’ Average No. 
Year No } i ea No. Patents Sotente ae ~ 

Rese 9o4* 1,204 1.33* 
1917. 177 351 1.98 
1918. 130 251 1.93 
IgIQ.. 129 237 1.84 
1920. 106 196 1.85 
192!. 102 175 1.72 
1922.. 88 184 2.10 
1923. 89 178 2.00 
1924. 98 217 2.21 
1925. 96 203 2.11 
1930. Bey 64 154 2.41 














* Partners omitted. The average number, with partners included, in 
1916 was 1.144. Since partners are not included in the other years they are 
here omitted in 1916. 


persons in the United States. In other words, less than two-tenths of 
1 per cent of the population was carrying on the work of material in- 
vention. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG PATENTEES 


As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the inventing was being 
done by an even smaller percentage of the population. Only 13 per 
cent of the 904 American patentees took out more than 5 patents, 
but this group of less than one-seventh of our inventors accounted 
for 57.5 per cent, or nearly three-fifths of the patents issued to resi- 


9» The group rate probably varies less, however, than does its total number of patents 
produced. From the unpublished data of a questionnaire study of 137 patentees it 
appears that as between 48 business inventors, 16 research men, 43 side-issue inventors, 
and 12 independent inventors—1r1g in all—the Pearsonian coefficient of variability of 
group averages of total patents was 0.40, while the coefficient of variability of group 
averages of the number of patents per year of patenting activity was only 0.12 (Lowell 


J. Carr, “A Study of 137 Typical Inventors,” Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XIII [1929], 204). 
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dents in ten years. Four hundred and eighty-one, or 53.2 per cent, 
took out only 1 patent, and 148 only 2. The 846, or 93.6 per cent of 
American patentees taking out from 1 to 10 patents, averaged 2.2: 
the 58, or 6.4 per cent, who took out from 11 to 65 patents, averaged 
23.6. 

The most prolific patentees included in the sample were Mr. 
Byers W. Kadel of Virginia and Mr. Frederick Hachmann of 
Missouri. Each obtained 65 patents during the decade. The aver- 


480 


83 
58 


46 

12 13 3 yy | 
| fx = , 2 

6 


Patents : = $4 «§ 7 = = oe 11-65 








Fic. 1.—Productivity of United States patentees—go4 cases, for the decade 
1916-25. 


age for the entire 904 American patentees was 3.5; for the 96 foreign 
patentees, 2.7. The 11 women patentees averaged 1.6. 

During the same decade Thomas A. Edison, who had not been 
included in the original sample but whose record was checked for 
comparison, took out 78 patents, or more than thirty-five times as 
many as the average of 93 per cent of the American patentees. 

The tendency for multiple patenting to be confined to a very 
small percentage of our inventors is shown in Figure tr. 

» Itis interesting to note that multiple patenting seems to be some- 
what more characteristic of inventors than multiple contribution is 
of scientists. In a study of 8,216 chemists and physicists Lotka 
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found that about 60 per cent had been heard from only once, and 

that a law of inverse squares seemed to apply to their productivity— 
the numoer making two contributions being about one-fourth of the 
number making one; the number making three, about one-ninth; 
the number making four, about one-sixteenth, etc.’ The departure 
of the present sample from Lotka’s findings may be indicated as 
shown in Table VI. 











TABLE VI 
Percentage 
No. Patents in |N°- Patentees as No. Patentees If} Difference of 
San Yous Actually Law of Inverse | Inventive from 
bserved Squares Applied Scientific 
Productivity 
Ricsan wenn 480 SOP. .0ek toackeN ee 
ED 147 120 22.5 
Tate berate rn 83 53 56.6 
Bos cceae ee 46 30 53-3 
Re ee 30 19 57-9 
_ ee ee 12 13 — 8.3 
Oe. sea 13 10 30.0 
_ ee ee ee 15 8 87.5 
Mili: ac tae weed II 6 83.3 
ee 9 5 80.0 














Fifty-eight individuals took out from 11 to 65 patents, and 11 of 
the 58 took out 41 or more. On the whole, more inventors seem likely 
to make multiple patents than scientists seem likely to make mul- 
tiple contributions.” 


PREDICTING THE REAPPEARANCE OF PATENTEES 


What is the trend of reappearance among patentees? How long 
will the inventors of a given year continue to turn up at Washington 
and in what numbers each year? 

Before we can answer that question we must eliminate from our 
data, as far as possible, the influence of extraneous factors such as 
the war and the business depression of 1921. This may be done to 


” Alfred J. Lotka, “The Frequency Distribution of Scientific Productivity,” Journal 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences, XVI, No. 12 (June 19, 1926), 317-23. 

™ The fact that Lotka’s figures cover the entire productive span of most of his sci- 
entists while the present figures on inventors cover only ten years makes the difference 
noted here even more striking. Inventors tend to exceed in ten years what scientists 
do in a lifetime. 
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some extent by treating the total number of patentees of each year 
as a percentage of the number in 1916, and then adjusting our sam. 
ple patentee reappearances to fit. But first the growth factor must 
be taken out of the patentee totals each year, on the assumption that 
the number of patentees tends to increase at least as rapidly as the 
general population.” In column 1 of Table VII the cumulative per. 
centage of growth over 1916 is shown for each year of the decade 


TABLE VII 


PATENTEE REPEATERS FROM 1916 AS ADJUSTED TO 1916 BASE 
AFTER POPULATION GRrowrTH Is ELIMINATED 











= - Totals Be d w 
Percentage T JS. mi _peapeee 
Tone Population In- Peasntone, fal i Sones Toul peg at on 
crease over Base} lation Growth of Gene Wear Adjusted to 
Year Eliminated aa Base of 1916 
Se Sa eawrereee.  t) eewE rere fie 
1917. 1.4 33,489 92.4 1gI 
1918. 2.8 30,942 85.4 152 
IgIQ. ’ 4.2 28,635 79.0 163 
1920... 5.6 29,153 80.5 131 
1921. 7.6 29,574 81.6 125 
BS x csix na 9.1 27,908 77.0 II4 
1923.... 10.8 28,053 77.4 II5 
OES ee 12.9 30,521 84.3 116 
1925... ; 14.5 32,452 89.6 107 
T990. . .. : a3.2 27,240 pe. 85 

















and for 1930. These percentages are then deducted from the nun- 
ber of patentees of each year (see Table I), and the results appear in 
column 2. These adjusted totals are then reduced to percentages of 
the 1916 base, 36,222, as shown in column 3, and these percentages 
are then used to adjust the number of repeaters from our 1916 
sample to the 1916 base, 177 (see Table II). The theory of this ad- 
justment is simply that since in any given year of the decade there 
was only a fraction of the number of inventors active who were ac- 
tive in 1916, it is likely that the social incentives to patenting were 
only a fraction of those of 1916. If this is so, we should not expect 
to find as many of our sample patentees reappearing in any year of 


2 From the increase in the patent rate from 2.8 in 1830 to 41.0 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1916, or more than fourteen times, while population was increasing about four 
times, this would seem to be a conservative assumption. 
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the decade as would have reappeared had conditions been similar 
to those of 1916. In other words, in order to obtain a consistent 
picture of the behavior of our patentees the number who actually 
did reappear must be increased by the exact proportion that the 
total number of patentees, with growth eliminated, falls below the 
total of 1916. This is what we have done in Table VII. To these 


adjusted figures we can now fit our curve, using the same formula as | 


before. In solving this formula, however, it is necessary to work 
with an even number of cases, so we must drop either the 1917 
figures or the 1925 figures. Dropping 1917 gives us the values 


Y=155-4 (0.94326)! . (x) 
When 1925 is dropped we have 
¥=177-9 (0.92679)' . (2) 


The lines of trend given by these equations are shown in Table 
VIII. The first equation gives a somewhat better fit and more nearly 
approximates the facts in 1930, but throws the curve too high in the 
future. The second equation gives a poorer fit and a higher percent- 
age of error in 1930, but probably comes closer to the facts of 1960 
and 1970. On this basis the last patentee would appear in the 
1980's. 

The net result would seem to indicate, however, that there are 
so many variables affecting the reappearance of patentees that pre- 
dictions of this kind have little value when extended more than a 
few years into the future. Even within a range of ten years the 
standard deviation of the measures is so high that no high degree 
of accuracy can be expected. In any case, the number of actual re- 
appearances must be adjusted to a given base before the method 
becomes applicable. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. In any given year American patentees tend to produce slightly 
more than one patent each. ? 

2. From this fact it is possible to estimate that daring the decade 
1916-25 approximately 195,000 patentees were active in the United 
States, or about 1 per 551 population. 

3. One-seventh of the patentees probably produce about three- 
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fifths of the patents. More than half take out only one patent in ten 


years. 


4. Multiple patenting seems to be more characteristic of inventors 
than multiple contribution is of scientists. 


TABLE VIII 


PATENTEE REAPPEARANCES AS PREDICTED BY TREND LINES 
FITTED TO ADJUSTED SAMPLE, 1916-25 

















Equation (1) uation (2) Fact 
Year mm. ata Adjusted to 
1918-25 ; IQI7-24 F 1916 Base 

ae cared 4 bone We 164.2 177.9 IQI 
SEE, See eee 155.4 164.9 152 
BR arcs. > korea hana men ts 146.6 152.8 163 
| NR eee eae 138.3 141.6 13! 
ER ee ee 130.4 131.2 125 
ee re rece e e 123.0 121.6 114 
aia n tka eta ages sas 116.0 112.7 115 
CERES Me Bee 27. \ gee Pere 109.5 104.5 116 
SE Pen oo ere Rs 103.2 96.8 107 
RS, ees eee ree 97.4 Ses .:.2 4200 
MN nian a 5c 54 3 ve anos 8 OS 91.8 Me  b... uae cee 
TED hes csv asa swe eh ear a 86.5 i oe nn SORE ren 
ae AOA eee eee ne 81.7 22.§. |s-0sseeenen 
ie oie aiiiei rk ece Ruane eae 77 1 66.2 85 
ES SS a isbn WS AMOR aaN 93.9 4: |..oane 
| Ree eee © 68.6 Se an See 
Sag as a sad debe Reams 64.7 LS ie ee 
ES ee eee 61.0 e0  fixiws te 
BE es 5.8} aca 55 0 arth Raia oiae 57.6 45.3 brionisderee 
Oe REE. SEC Ee 43.0 20.9 —f:...00.eneee 
NE i550 Shih os Goan kas 24.0 Te rn ree 
ME a ike t as ahh Oe 8 BR a 13.4 0.8 ‘has coe 
OS = ee Tere eee 7.4 $2 fos. ose 
1980. . 4.1 r.§ 
1990.... 2.3 6:9  f..+<. Soc 
IS 5: ic'o 63, a Sw nw aie eh ‘.2 GS . tisowcsetniene 

Standard deviation..... 7.9 Se a ee 

Error of prediction, 1930 7.9 a Pree o 

Percentage of prediction 

GETOE, TOSS. . occ cisss 10.2 i a eee 




















5. It is possible to predict the number of patentees from any 
given year who will reappear in the patentee index of any given year 
in the future. But such predictions involve a considerable degree of 
error and should not be extended more than a few years from the 
date of estimate. 











SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS: SOME PRELIMINARY 
RESULTS OF MEASUREMENT 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 
ABSTRACT 

“A Scale for Rating Living Room Equipment” has been used for four —_ to meas- 
ure the socio-economic status of 617 homes. The preliminary rt of findings indi- 
cates that the Scale is ——— to distinguish between broad of homes, and 

suggests the possibility of distinguishing more than two classes of homes. The high 
lubility and validity of the Scale are shown by ratings on the same home by different 
observers, correlations with scores on other scales, and by correlations with intelli 
and other factors. The author is now engaged in standardizing the Scale on the basis 
of several hundred homes. 

During the last four years a “Scale for Rating Living Room 
Equipment” has been widely used in attempts to measure the socio- 
economic status of 617 homes. These homes are located in com- 
munities ranging in size from small villages in the South to apart- 
ment homes and private dwellings in Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and 
New York City. The results presented herewith are drawn from 
eight independent studies in these areas. 

The Scale was originally published in 1928, and at that time 
socio-economic status was defined as the position that an individual 
or a family occupies with reference to the prevailing average stand- 
ards of cultural possessions, effective income, material possessions, 
and participation in group activity of the community.’ The sociolog- 
ical assumptions underlying the Living Room Scale developed to 
measure socio-economic status as defined are: (1) the living room 
of a home is the room most likely to be the center of interaction of 
the family; (2) the living room equipment reflects the cultural ac- 
quisitions, the possessions, and the socio-economic status of the 
family. 

As a result of this initial paper and several subsequent treatments 


*F. Stuart Chapin, ‘‘A Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social Environ- 
ment of Middle Class Families in an Urban Community: A First Approximation to the 
Measurement of Socio-economic Status,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XIX, 
No. 2 (February, 1928), 99-111. 
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of the subject? the author received twenty-five inquiries from Te 
search workers in all parts of the country and from abroad. The 
widespread interest in this tool of measurement is taken as the jus- 
tification of this preliminary report of findings. 

The main results of measurements on 617 homes appear in 
Table I. 




















TABLE I 
Lrvinc Room ScoRES 
Investigator 5 ea 
Chapin, F. S. *.......| Minneapolis 38 | 20-89 50) | Five studies 
i AS eee Twin Cities 29 | 25-108] 62 of 
Van Alstyne, D.f.....| New York 75 | 20-200] 76 “middle- 
Brearley, H. C.t......| Landrum, S.C. 61 | 46-146) 83 class” 
(Ae ae St. Cloud 20 | 30-210] 65 homes 
Totals and aver- 
Neen 6 ans 5 223 28-150) 67 
on Sere Minneapolis 46 | 60-359} 163) | Four studies 
Conklin, A.||..........| Brooklyn, N.Y. 128 | 44-384} 111\ | of “upper- 
pS ee St. Cloud 28 | 51-245) 129 mi dle. 
Loomis, C. P.||........}| Southern mountains} 192 | 55-290} 122) | class” homes 
Totals and averages 4 394 | 52-319] 131 




















* See p. 586, n. 1. 
t See p. 586, n. 3. 
t In letters to the author. 


§ a Participation with Reference to Socio-economic Status” (a typewritten Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library), p. so. 


|| In letters to the author. Original scale slightly modified. 


If it is assumed that the range and the type of community in 
which homes were scored are reasonably representative of American 
culture, then certain tentative conclusions are indicated from Table 
I: (1) The Living Room Scale, even in its present rough form, is a 
sufficiently discriminating instrument of measurement to distin- 
guish between broad classes of homes. (2) The mean scores and 
ranges of scores in ‘‘upper-middle-class” homes are twice as high as 
in “middle-class” homes. (3) The overlapping in ranges suggests the 

2 F. Stuart Chapin, “The Measurement of Sociality and Socio-economic Status” and 
“A Home Rating Scale,” Sociology and Social Research, XII (1928), 208-18, and XIV 


(1929), 10-16; also D. van Alstyne, “The Environment of Three-Year-Old Children,” 
Teachers College Contributions to Education (1929). 
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possibility of distinguishing more than two classes of homes when 
a larger number of measurements is available. For the present we 
may tentatively define the limits thus: “lower middle class” score 
below 50 points; ‘‘average middle class” score 50-100 points; “upper 
middle class” score over 100 points. 

Having presented these preliminary results of an attempt to 
measure socio-economic status by use of the Living Room Scale, let 
me now turn to some important comments and qualifications. 

How the Scale looks and how it is used may be understood from 
the following verbatim copy of the 1930 edition.’ 


SCALE FOR RATING LIVING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
DIRECTIONS TO VISITOR 


. The following list of items is for the guidance of the recorder. Not all of 
the features listed will be found in any one home Entries on the schedules 
should, however, follow the order and numbering indicated. Weights appear 
after the names of the respective items. Disregard these weights in recording. 
Only when the list is finally checked should the individual items be multiplied 
by these weights and the sum of the weighted scores be computed, and then 
only after leaving the home. All information is confidential. 

2 Check or underline the articles or items present. If more than one, write 2, 3, 

or 4, as the case may be. 

3. Do not enter the score of any article or feature present. Complete recording 
before attempting to enter scores. 

4. In cases where the family has no real living room, but uses the room at nights 
as a bedroom, or during the day as a kitchen or as a dining room, or as both, 
in addition to use of room as the chief gathering place of the family, please note 
this fact clearly and describe for what purposes the room is used. 

5. When possible it is desirable to have a living room checked twice. This may 
be done in either of two ways. 

a) After an interval of two or three weeks the same visitor may recheck the 
room. The first schedule should be marked I, the second II. 

b) After an interval or simultaneously, the room may be checked by two dif- 
ferent visitors. One schedule should be marked A, the other B. 

Scores of the same homes on two trials should be similar. If a group of homes 

are scored twice there should be a high correlation between the scores. Please 

report findings to F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 


ol 


“Scale for Rating Living Room Equipment,” Circular No. 3 (Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota), January, 1930. 
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SCHEDULE OF LIVING Room EQUIPMENT 
I. Fixed Features 


En — 
Softwood 1, hardwood 

2, composition 3, 
stone 4. 


. Floor covering....... = sn 


Composition 1, carpet 
2, small rugs 3, large 
rug 4, oriental rug 6. 


. Wall covering. ...... ae 


Paper 1, kalsomine 2, 
plain paint 3, decora- 
tive paint 4, wooden 
panels 5. 


; Weodwork.......... sisbasbaiiadc. ne 


Painted 1, varnished 
2, stained 3, oiled 4. 


- Door protection. . ...___.. 


Screen 1, storm door r. 


ee becossatetbie 


1 each window. 





Screen, blind, netting, 
storm sash, awning, 
shutter, 1 each. 


. Window covering‘... ._____ 


Shades 1, curtains 2, 
drapes 3. 


. .. eee innnnalibaie 


Imitation 1, gas 2, 
wood 4, coal 4. 

Fire utensils......... 
Andirons, screen, pok- 
er, tongs, shovel, 
brush, hod, basket, 
rack, r each. 

SRLS ss kcal eas —— 
Stove 1, hot air 2, 

steam 3, hot water 4. 
Artificial light....... mma 
Kerosene 1, gas 2, 
electric 3. 


Il. 


13. Artificial ventilators r__ 
14. Clothes closets 1 


Total Section I 
Built-in Features 
15. Book containers 


Ss errr. 
In a sideboard 1, ina 
ceiling 2, in a door 3. 

sy. EGR 2... eee 

18. Window seats 1 

19. Window boxes 1 


Total Section II 


. Standard Furniture 


on. “TBR... ocak ecu essgiielens 
Sewing 1, writing 1, 
card 1, library, end, 
tea, 2 each. 

oz. Chair... ..0 00 s.0neee 
Straight, rocker, arm- 
chair, high chair, 1 
each. 

22. Stool or bench....... gil 
High stool, footstool, 
piano stool, piano 
bench, 1 each. 

93. Couch... ........ssenuee 
Cot 1, sanitary couch 
2, chaise longue 3, 
daybed 4, davenport 5, 
bed-davenport 6. 


ae er onsiltidii 
Business 1, personal- 
social 2. 

25. Book casesI......... —- 

26. Wardrobe or movable 
cobfest so...) asia 

27. Sewing cabinet 1..... wien 

28. Sewing machine... ..——— 


Hand power 1, foot 
power 2, electric 3. 


4 If checked out of season, ascertain if used in season and so record 











29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
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Rack or stand r..... ealseaaiie. 
NS rar rs a 

Ss ac kwaeir's « dtsishidin 
Music cabinet 1...... Amt ee 


Total Section III.... 





IV. Furnishings and Cultural Re- 
sources 


33: 


34- 


35- 


36. 
37: 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


ee entities 
Furniture, table, chair, 

couch, piano, 1 each. 
rer een 
Couch, floor, 1 each. 

BD. co 268088 bas ae 
Floor, bridge, table, 

1 each. 

Candle holders, 1 each____ 
ere pre 
Mantel, grandfather, 

wall, alarm, 1 each. 

Mirror, 1 each....... — 
Pottery, brass or 
errr re imninign 
Factory made 1, hand 
made 2 each. 
NS be Anis shane © 
Factory or hand made, 
waste, sewing, sand- 
wich, decorative, 

1 each. 

Statues 1 each....... 
Vases 1, flowers or 
plants, 2 each....... 
Photographs 1 each 
(portraits of personal 
ee as iain 


_—_——- 








NS da Nea odds pate ed 


Note if original or re- 
production. If origi- 
nal, oil, water color, 
etching, wood block, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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lithograph, crayon 
drawing, pencil draw- 
ing, pen and ink, 
brush drawing, photo- 
graph (when treated 
as a work of art), 2 
each; if reproduction, 
photograph, halftone, 
color print, chromo, 


1 each. 
Poetry, fiction, history, 
drama, _ biography, 


philosophy, essays, lit- 
erature, religion, art, 
science (physical, psy- 
chological, social), at- 

las, dictionary, ency- 
clopedia, .20 for each 
volume. 
Newspapers®’........ Se 
General, labor, local 
community, sectarian, 

1 for each type of 
paper. 
Periodicals’......... — 
News (current events), 
professional, religious, 
literary, scier ce, art, 
children’s, 1 each; fra- 
ternal, fashion, or pop- 

ular story, .50 each. 
Telephone’.......... aunts 
Switchboard connec- 

tion 1, two-party line 

2, one-party line 3 

(Note social or busi- 

ness mainly.) 


Se ee aubegniegis 


Crystal 1, one-tube 2, 


5To be recorded if in another room (except professional library of doctor, lawyer, 
clergyman). 
°To be recorded if in another room. 
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two-tube 3, three-tube 
4, five-tube and up, s. 
so. Musical instruments’. 
Piano 5, organ 1, vio- 
lin 1, other hand in- 
struments, 1 each. 

51. Mechanical musical in- 
otrument#. 2. 66s. elena 
Music box 1, phono- 
graph 2, player-organ 
3, player-piano 4. 

52. Sheet music®........ 
Opera, folk, military, 
ballads, classic, dance 
(other than jazz), chil- 
dren’s exercises, .05 
for each sheet; jazz, 
.o1 for each sheet. 

53. Phonograph records°. 
Type of music (as 
above) ; type of instru- 
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ment reproduced; 
voice—solo, duet, 
quartet, chorus; in- 
strumental—solo, in- 
strument (piano, vio- 
lin, etc.), trio, quartet, 
band, orchestra, .10 
for each record; jazz, 
.o1 for each. 

Total Section IV.... 


-_. 


SUMS OF WEIGHTED SCORES 


Section 211. ....32.28 
Semmea 1V. ..oc.08 


eS 9 


HE ETL 


S 





The preliminary standardization of the Scale, that is, how reliable 
and valid a measuring instrument it has proved to be, is shown in 


Table II. 


TABLE II 
RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


RELIABILITY: Independent ratings on the same home by different observers 
show coefficients of variation of .o2 and .o4 
Vauipity: Correlations with scores of same homes on other scales: 
1. 38 homes with Chapman-Sims scale, r= +.69+ .08 
2. 18 homes with Holley scale, p=+.514 
3. 29 Minnesota Children’s Bureau cases with social workers’ judg- 


ments, bi-serial r= +-.90 


4. 75 homes in New York City with 60 environmental factors, 


r=+.68+ .04 


The significance of measurements of the home may be partially 
indicated by correlations between the scores and measurements of 
individual traits of persons in the horne. These results are shown 


in Table ITI. 


The author is now engaged in a project to standardize the Scale 
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on the basis of several hundred homes. For reliability each home 
will be scored twice: first, at the same time by different observers; 
and, second, at successive intervals by the same observer. The re- 
sulting scores will be correlated. For validity, the homes will be 
scored on the McCormick Social Adequacy Scale’ and the resulting 
scores correlated with the Living Room Scale scores. In connection 
with the plan for further standardization, two other problems will 
be attacked: first, to construct a scale for rural homes; second, to 


TABLE III 


COoRRELATONS OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS WITH 
INTELLIGENCE AND OTHER FACTORS 











Factor Correlation Number of Cases Investigator 
Education of parents............. r=+.71 120 Skalet, M.* 
Occupational status on Minnesota 

OO Serres r=+.74 120 Skalet, M.* 

 kscc he eesnans oneal r=+.46 70 Skalet, M. 
igs a's ck Wan wwlarw aol r=+.59 75 Van Alstyne 
Mother’s intelligence............. r=+.65 75 Van Alstyne 
Child’s vocabulary§.............. r=-+ .67 75 Van Alstyne 














* From letters to the author. 
t For four-year-olds. 

t For three-year-olds. 

§ For three-year-olds. 


provide in the scale some device to measure the more elusive factors 
of aesthetic atmosphere of the living room and its state of cleanli- 
ness, orderliness, etc. Beginnings have been made in these directions 
but the results are yet too meager to justify publication. 

Fundamental to the standardization and usefulness of all scales 
to describe socio-economic status are considerations of the logic and 
validity of measurement in sociology. I shall not attempt to repeat 
here the detailed discussion of this problem published elsewhere,’ 
but I do desire to call the attention of the reader to this discussion 
in order that certain doubts about the possibility of measurement 
in sociology may be answered. 

7Mary J. McCormick, “A Scale for Measuring Social Adequacy,” Social Science 


Monographs, I (October 15, 1930), 3. National Catholic School of Social Service. 
Pp. 73. 


*F. Stuart Chapin, “The Meaning of Measurement in Sociology,” Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XXIV (May, 1930), 83-94. 
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FARM TENANCY AND SOCIAL FACTORS 
A STUDY IN OKLAHOMA! 
THOMAS C. McCORMICK 
University of Arkansas 
AND 
ELLEN BARNEY 
Ada, Oklahoma 
ABSTRACT 

Farm tenancy in Oklahoma is so closely associated with cotton farming that when 
the percentage of cotton acreage is held constant, the correlation between tenancy and 
most of the situations here examined, generally supposed to be adversely affected 
tenancy, is greatly reduced or entirely removed. This suggests that the difficulty lies 
less in tenancy than in the economic conditions growing out of the traditional system of 
cotton production in the South. 

Farm tenancy is usually pictured as being at its worst in the region 
of cotton farming. Oklahoma ranks fourth among the states in cot- 
ton production, and in 1925 was exceeded in rate of tenancy by only 
six other southern and southwestern states.? Whatever evil effects 
tenancy may have on social life and organization, therefore, should 
be found in Oklahoma. Also, the situation in that state is simplified 
by the fact that 90 per cent of the tenants are whites, most of them 
of native parentage. For these reasons, the present exploratory 
study of the relationships between farm tenancy and other social 
factors (primarily rural education) in Oklahoma, made when the 
writers were connected with the East Central Oklahoma Teachers 
College, may be of general interest. 

In the absence of research funds, it was necessary to confine the 
inquiry to a statistical analysis by partial correlation of secondary 
data; and the results are offered subject to these limitations. The 

t Research Paper No. 252, ‘‘Journal Series,” University of Arkansas. 

2 South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 


3 The variables X,, X., X;, X,, and X; are taken from the census, 1920, Agriculture, 
VI, Part II, 14; Xs, X;, and X¢ are from the same census, Population, III, Table 9, 
817-23. But X, is calculated from Population Bulletin: Oklahoma, Number and Dis- 
tribution of Inhabitants (1st ser.), Table 4, 7-20. The source of the remaining vari- 
ables, Xx, Xn, and X12, is E. E. Brown, A Statistical Survey by Counties of Education in 
Oklahoma (1925), Bull. 110, State of Oklahoma, Department of Education, pp. 45, 4%; 
and 37, respectively. All data are reasonably accurate and reliable. 
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territory covered includes the sixty-three counties in Oklahoma 
which in 1919 grew an appreciable amount of cotton.‘ The definition 
of farm tenancy used is necessarily that of the federal census: “Farm 
tenants are farmers who, as tenants, renters, or croppers, operate 
hired land only.” 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF ZERO ORDER 


fy = .107+.125[Per cent of farm tenancy and bales of cotton per acre] 
= .194+.12 [Per cent of farm tenancy and value of farm land per acre] 


r 

vs =—.398+.11 [Per cent of farm tenancy and value of farm buildings per 
farm] 

rg = -706+ .06 [Per cent of farm tenancy and per cent of improved farm 


land planted to cotton] 

1 =— .637+.07 [Per cent of farm tenancy and per cent of population sixteen 
to seventeen years of age attending school] 

fy = .327+.11 (Per cent of farm tenancy and per cent of population ten 
years and over illiterate] 

m= .646+.07 [Ditto] 

rg =  .375+.11 [Per cent of farm tenancy and children under seven years of 
age per 1,000 population] 

fm = .129+.12 [Per cent of farm tenancy and per cent of urban population] 


To= — .269+ .12 [Per cent of farm tenancy and valuation per school child, 
1922] 
fm= .270+.12 [Percent of farm tenancy and ad valorem tax rate for general 


school funds, 1922] 

f= — .077~ .12 [Per cent of farm tenancy and Brown’s Index Number of 
County School Efficiency] 

ts = — .543+ .09 [Value of buildings per farm and per cent of improved farm 
land planted to cotton] 

1 = — .607+ .08 [Per cent of improved farm land planted to cotton and per 
cent of population sixteen to seventeen years of age attend- 
ing school] 

ts = .428+.10 [Per cent of improved farm land planted to cotton and per 
cent of population ten years and over illiterate] 

‘Adair, Atoka, Beckham, Blaine, Bryan, Caddo, Canadian, Carter, Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Cleveland, Coal, Comanche, Cotton, Craig, Creek, Custer, Delaware, Dewey, 
Garvin, Grady, Greer, Harmon, Haskell, Hughes, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnston, King- 
fisher, Kiowa, Latimer, Le Flore, Lincoln, Logan, Love, McClain, McCurtain, McIn- 
tosh, Marshall, Mayes, Murray, Muskogee, Noble, Okfusgee, Oklahoma, Okmulgee, 
Osage, Pawnee, Payne, Pittsburg, Pontotoc, Pottawatomie, Pushmataha, Roger Mills, 
Rogers, Seminole, Sequoyah, Stephens, Tillman, Tulsa, Wagoner, Washington, 
Washita. 

5 Standard error. 
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rs = .489+.10 [Per cent of improved farm land planted to cotton and chil. 
dren under seven years of age per 1,000 population] 

Ys =—.151+.12 [Per cent of improved farm land planted to cotton and per 
cent of population urban] 

1s0= — .610+ .08 [Per cent of improved farm land planted to cotton and valu. 
tion per school child, 1922] 

Ysx=  .442+.10 [Per cent of improved farm land planted to cotton and ad 


valorem tax rate for general school funds, 1922] 
Ys1a= — .281+.12 [Per cent of improved farm land planted to cotton and 
Brown’s Index Number of County School Efficiency] 


16 = — .088+ .12 [Per cent of population sixteen to seventeen years of age at- 
tending school and per cent of population urban] 

ty = — .407+ .10 [Per cent of population ten years and over illiterate and per 
cent of population urban] 

1% =—.748+.05 [Children under seven years of age per 1,000 population and 


per cent of population urban] 

Y90= .605+ .08 [Per cent of population urban and valuation per school child, 
1922] 

for=  .119+.11 [Per cent of population urban and ad valorem tax for general 
school funds, 1922] 

fo2= .709+.06 [Per cent of population urban and Brown’s Index Number of 
County School Efficiency] 


Special attention is called to the relationships 7,,, 7,3, and 7,; above, 
because they will not be expressed again by partial correlation. Ac- 
cording to r;,=.107+.12, tenants obtained as good yields of cotton 
per acre as did owners in the year 1919, when the census was taken. 
This coefficient, however, should be based on average yields over a 
series of years, and climatic factors should be eliminated. The inter- 
est of the present writers in this particular relationship was not suff- 
cient to justify the amount of labor required to obtain such accuracy. 
That tenants farm land of about the same money value per acre as 
do owners is indicated by the coefficient r,,=.194+.12. This is op- 
posed to the common idea that cotton tenants are pushed back upon 
marginal or submarginal land. A striking connection between per- 
centage of tenancy and percentage of improved land in farms planted 
to cotton is shown by the coefficient 7,,=.706+.06. This agrees 
with the generally accepted opinion that tenancy tends to increase 
markedly under a cotton-farming economy. It also suggests that 
whatever evils have been ascribed to tenancy may really be due to 
cotton farming, and makes it necessary for us to hold constant the 
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factor X;, percentage of cotton acreage, by partial correlation, in 
order to obtain a more valid test of the relationship between per- 
centage of tenancy and the various social factors with which this 
study is concerned. 


TENANCY AND VALUE OF FARM BUILDINGS PER FARM 


Farm tenants in the cotton region are usually believed to occupy 
inferior houses in comparison with farm owners. When the per- 
centage of tenancy, X,, and the value of farm buildings per farm, 
X,, are correlated, a low but significant negative association does 
result: 7,,= —.398+.11. But when the percentage of improved farm 
acreage planted to cotton, X;, is allowed for, even this slight associa- 
tion disappears: f14.;= —.025-+.13. This furnishes no evidence that 
white tenants in the cotton counties of Oklahoma are less well 
housed on the average than are white owners. Interpretation in this 
case is somewhat obscured by the fact that the value of barns and 
other buildings not used for dwelling purposes is included in the X, 
series. 

In the remaining part of the paper will be given partial-correlation 
coefficients between the percentage of farm tenancy and certain edu- 
cational factors. Here we reach the central motive of our study, 
which is to obtain a preliminary statistical test of a prevalent con- 
viction that farm tenancy constitutes a serious handicap to the 
efficient functioning of the public-school system in the cotton-grow 
ing sections of Oklahoma. 


TENANCY AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


From a number of possible ways of measuring school attendance 
for the purpose of comparing farm owners’ and tenants’ children in 
this respect, it was decided to select the percentage of children six- 
teen and seventeen years of age attending school, in order to test 
whether owners’ children continue in school at the high-school age 
to a greater extent than tenants’ children. The zero-order coefficient, 
'6= —.637+.07, indicates that as the percentage of tenants in- 
creases in a county, the percentage of children sixteen and seventeen 
years old attending school decreases sharply. Much of this relation- 
ship, however, turns out to be misleading, really depending upon the 
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high association between percentage of tenancy and percentage of 
improved farm acreage planted to cotton (incidentally, the factor of 
percentage of population in the county that is urban is also elimi. 
nated here): 116.5) = —.321-+.11. Nevertheless, according to this re. 
sult, the older children of farm tenants in the cotton-growing coun- 
ties of Oklahoma probably do attend school to a slightly less extent 
than do the children of corresponding age of farm owners. 


TENANCY AND ILLITERACY 

Another available barometer of educational status is percentage of 
illiteracy. The zero-order coefficient between percentage of farm 
tenancy and percentage of illiterates ten years old and over is here 
17 = .327+.11. This would indicate that there is a small but prob- 
ably significant excess of illiteracy among farm tenants as compared 
with farm owners in Oklahoma. But it happens that 7,,7—1,? is 
greater than three times its P.E., although less than four P.E., so 
that the linearity and hence the meaning of 7,, are in doubt. Under 
these conditions the correlation ratio was calculated, and 7,,=.646+ 
.07. Proceeding now to hold constant X, and Xo, f17.5)=.309+.11; 
and 117-5) =.576+.04. In this case partial correlation does not much 
reduce the values of r and 7; and the difficulty of interpreting non- 
linear relationships remains. As it stands, however, 117.5) =.576 is 
undoubtedly too high, because of a grouping error. We may there- 
fore venture the interpretation that there is probably a genuine but 
low positive relationship between farm tenancy and illiteracy in 
Oklahoma. 

TENANCY AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

Do farm tenants, in common with other economically subordinate 
classes, have more children than do farm owners, the corresponding 
superior economic class? Correlating X,, percentage of farm ten- 
ancy, with Xs, number of children under seven years of age per one 
thousand population by counties, yields r,3=.375-.11. Resorting to 
partial correlation, and holding constant the same factors as above, 
we get 113.5) =.5314.09. Here the effect of eliminating the factors 
X;, percentage of cotton acreage, and .X,, percentage of urban popu- 
lation, is to raise the value of the coefficient. The implication is that 
farm tenants in the region studied have noticeably larger numbers 
of children than have farm owners. 
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TENANCY AND ABILITY TO SUPPORT PUBLIC EDUCATION 


As the best measure of farmers’ ability to support the public 
schools, E. E. Brown, of the Oklahoma Department of Education, 
suggests the average county valuation per school child. The co- 
efficients below show the amount of association between the per- 
centage of tenancy, X;, and valuations per school child in Oklahoma 
counties, in 1922, X10: 7110 — =-269+ .12; and Py19-59 = .097+.12. To the 
extent that X,, is a real index of farmers’ ability to pay, these results 
deny that, in the cotton-growing region of Oklahoma, counties with 
a large percentage of farm tenants are less able to support the 
public schools than are counties with a small percentage of tenants. 


TENANCY AND EFFORT TO SUPPORT PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Again following the suggestion of Mr. E. E. Brown, former Okla- 
homa chief high-school inspector, we adopt the ad valorem tax rate 
for general school funds, exclusive of bond, interest, and judgment 
funds, by counties, as the measure of farmers’ effort to support rural 
public schools in the year 1922. The relationship between percent- 
age of tenancy, X,, and farmers’ effort to support public schools, 
Xu, iS fur =.270.12; and Fr1-59= —.149+.12. We have here no 
evidence that counties with many farm tenants make less effort than 
do counties with few tenants to support the rural public schools. 


TENANCY AND RURAL-SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Finally, we give the correlation between percentage of farm ten- 
ancy, X,, and E. E. Brown’s Index Number of County School Effi- 
ciency in Oklahoma, X,,, the latter consisting of the well-known 
Ayres’s Index, counted as two-thirds, combined with three tables of 
pupils’ progress and teachers’ training: 7,,.= —.077+.12; and Py12-59 
=—.099+.12. Again the coefficients fail to show any association. 
Since 7,,,=.709+.06, it appears rather clearly that the chief factor 
affecting the efficiency of the public-school system in Oklahoma is 
not farm tenancy, but percentage of population urban in a given 
county. 

SUMMARY 

This preliminary analysis of secondary data by the statistical 
method of partial correlation indicates that farm tenancy in Okla- 
homa is so closely associated with cotton farming that when the 
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percentage of cotton acreage is held constant, the correlation be. 
tween tenancy and most of the factors here examined, which are gen. 
erally supposed to be adversely affected by tenancy, is greatly re. 
duced or entirely removed. There is, however, a slight unfavorable 
relationship between farm tenancy and school attendance and be. 
tween farm tenancy and illiteracy. The implication is that many of 
the social deficiencies in the rural regions of the cotton belt are due 
less to farm tenancy than to the economic conditions growing out of 
the traditional system of cotton production. 











STUDIES IN NEGRO LEADERSHIP: AGE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 1,608 
NEGRO LEADERS 
SANFORD WINSTON 
North Carolina State College 


ABSTRACT 


Astatistical analysis of 1,608 American Negro leaders reveals a group comparatively 
young in years, males being somewhat older than females. A widening of occupational 
activity is found. The time-honored occupations of teaching and the ministry have 
competitors in the newer fields of medicine and law. The newer occupations requiring 
greater support directly from the Negro group are in part an index of the growing eco- 
nomic and social achievements of the supporting Negro population. 


Articles and books dealing with the American Negro have largely 
neglected to analyze the factor of Negro leadership. A few studies 
of a more or less literary nature have mentioned the importance of 
the subject but have attempted little or no quantitative analysis. 

The following investigation is a statistical description and an 
analysis of a group of 1,608 Negro leaders in the United States. The 
material was obtained from data given in Who’s Who in Colored 
America for the years 1928-29. Information to a greater or lesser 
degree is given concerning 1,608 individuals. To quote from the 
Preface to the volume: ‘“‘Eligibility has been based on achievement, 
due latitude being allowed those persons whose efforts show promise 
of future accomplishment or who, by reason of establishing a prece- 
dent in some particular work, make it arbitrary that a record be 
made of the fact.” As in any work of this sort, many Negroes who 
should be are not included. Those included, however, have a record 
of achievement in some occupation or other line of activity which 
allows them to be considered objectively as leaders of the approx- 
imately 12,000,000 persons of Negro descent at present in the United 
States. The group of 1,608 Negroes may be regarded aé sufficiently 
representative of the larger group of outstanding Negroes, many of 
whom are not included in that edition. Of the 1,608 eminent Ne- 
groes, 1,415, or 88.0 per cent of the group, are males. 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO LEADERS 


Table I presents the age distribution of the group, for both 
and for each sex separately, by ten-year periods. The ages are com. 


puted as of 1928, the year of publication. 


It is interesting to note that while 80.1 per cent of the men listed 
give the date of birth, over half (52.9 per cent) of the women exercise 
the traditional female privilege of withholding the date of birth, 

















TABLE I 
AcE DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO LEADERS IN THE UNITED StaTEs 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
AGE —— 

Total Males Females Total Males Females 
Aa: ae ee I 2 ° T t 0.0 
SS eer I I ° T T 0.0 
Es ns a face Cl 67 50 17 2 4.2 19.0 
SEE eS eer 357 332 25 29.9 27.7 28.1 
ee 400 369 31 at% 30.8 34.8 
a cies ssa 273 263 be) 21.2 22.0 11.2 
Se eee 136 131 5 10.6 10.9 5.6 
\ a. See 43 42 I <6 3-5 1.1 
Di sice a vars os 9 9 ° 0.7 0.8 0.0 
ae I I ° tT t 0.0 
Total 1,288f 1,199 89 100.0 100.0 100.0 


























* A child actor. 
t Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
¢ The ages of the remaining 320 individuals could not be computed, owing to omission of year of birth. 


An analysis of the percentage distribution reveals the fact that the 
comparatively younger ages predominate. As a matter of fact, 50.4 
per cent of the group were, in 1928, under forty-five years of age. 
If one subtracts five years to arrive at a probably conservative esti- 
mate for the age at which leadership status was achieved,’ the com- 
parative youthfulness of the group is emphasized by the relatively 
early age at which an important position was reached. This is ren- 
dered still more significant by the fact that the great majority of 
older men and women have been recognized as leaders for compat- 
atively long periods of time, with a few conspicuous exceptions. 


t As the present study is based on the second edition only of the Negro leadership 
list, it is evident that the age at which leadership status was attained cannot be de- 
termined by the age at which the names first appear, as the majority of these men and 
women obviously achieved leadership years before their first inclusion. 
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The early age at which leadership has been attained by these 
leaders may be compared with the average age of admittance for the 
first time to Who’s Who in America for 1928-29. Of the 3,931 new 
leaders admitted to this larger grouping of American leaders, the 
average age was fifty-one and two-tenths years at the time of en- 
trance? The two groups are sufficiently comparable for one to draw 
the conclusion that, with due allowance for some possible artificial 
selectivity on the part of the editors of these two publications, Negro 
leadership is attained at present at an earlier age than general Ameri- 
can (including Negro) leadership. 

In interpreting this phenomenon it may be stated that within the 
Negro group in the United States the variability of social, economic, 
and educational advantages is probably much greater at present 
than in any previous period. Moreover, vertical mobility increases 
in time of flux. The rapidity of social and economic changes among 
the Negroes tends to be greater than among other native groups 
whose social status is more fixed. Furthermore, as compared with 
earlier generations, the younger Negro men and women have had 
greater social, economic, and educational advantages. 

Comparison of the percentage distribution of males as compared 
with females shows that youth is still more characteristic of the fe- 
male leaders than of the male leaders. Whereas less than one-third 
of the males were under forty years of age, almost half of the females 
were less than forty. Interpretation of this phenomenon must be a 
cautious one, yet it would appear in part due to the simple fact that 
the doors of opportunity were still more closed to women than to 
men of an earlier generation, hence the comparatively small propor- 
tion of older women represented in the present study. 

We may conclude, therefore, that Negro leadership, in so far as the 
group studied is representative, is comparatively young in age. 
Moreover, the age at which leadership status was achieved was, on 
the whole, rather early in life. Finally, the male group is somewhat 
older than the female group. 

The point might be raised that possibly the age distribution of 
Negro leaders is sufficiently normal to be of no importance. As a 
control group, therefore, the total Negro group for the United 

* XVI (1930-31), 26. 
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States, from the age twenty years and over, is compared with the 
leader group within the same age span. The comparison js more 
valid when those below twenty years are eliminated, the youngest 
individuals forming less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of the leader. 
ship group while in the total Negro population they form 45.2 per 
cent of the group as a whole. Obviously, the very young are prac- 
tically eliminated from leadership consideration. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF AGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO LEADERS WITH 
THE GENERAL NEGRO POPULATION, TWENTY YEARS 
or AGE AND OVER 

















PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
AGE PEriop 
Negro Leaders pe ee 
20-29 5.2 34.4 
30-39 27.8 25.8 
40-49 . 31.1 19.5 
50-59 21.2 II.0 
60-69 10.6 5-9 
72-79 3-3 2.5 
80-89 0.7 0.7 
Ee eee 0.1 O.I 
Rats au Ate ates inca a 100.0 100.0 











* Computed from data obtained from Abstract . { the Fourteenth Census (1920), 
p. 141. Data for the 1930 census are not yet available for these age divisions, but 
the percentages will in all probability show slight differences for the 20-99-year 
period as computed above. 


Table II compares the recomputed age distribution of Negro 
leaders twenty years of age and over with the total Negro group in 
the United States of the same age classification. It is evident that 
while Negro leadership is more youthful than is American leadership 
in general, Negro leaders tend to have an older age distribution than 
does the total Negro group. This, of course, is a function of the time 
required to attain leadership status. 


OCCUPATIONS OF NEGRO LEADERS 


The tremendous development of economic activity on the part of 
the Negro group in the United States in the last half-century, in 
particular, is well known. In the meantime, what developments have 
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taken place occupationally is a subject worthy of research endeavors 
of the most intensive type. 

In the present study the occupations of Negro leaders are sub- 
jected to analysis. The reader may be reminded that prior to the 
Civil War Negro leaders were largely although not altogether edu- 
cators and to an even greater extent ministers. The preaching of the 
gospel, in particular, was the occupational channel to Negro leader- 
ship. Reconstruction and its aftermath left the situation in this re- 
gard fundamentally the same. In another study it is being shown 
that the Negro-leader group is experiencing an important distribu- 
tion process, accompanied by a widening area of residence. In the 
present study the comparative youthfulness of Negro leaders has 
been noted. Taking these symptoms of social change into considera- 
tion, and noting the growing educational and economic opportunity 
for those of leadership caliber, one would suspect, a priori, a certain 
widening of occupational activity among outstanding Negroes, said 
occupational channels not necessarily displacing the traditional vo- 
cations of teacher and preacher. 

In the analysis of the occupational activity of the Negro-leader- 
ship group under discussion, the occupations of 1,601 individuals 
were obtained. Where two vocations were given, the one which 
apparently demanded more of the individual’s time and energy was 
selected. For example, where an individual listed himself as educator 
and pastor, he was considered an educator if his work was funda- 
mentally educational in nature. 

Some threescore occupations were reclassified into twenty-six oc- 
cupational categories, in addition to a miscellaneous group of nine 
individuals, each person being a representative of a single unclassi- 
fied occupation. 

Table III presents the numerical and percentage distribution of 
1,601 Negro leaders whose occupations were determinable. The oc- 
cupations are ranked in the order of their numerical importance. 
Certain ones such as insurance, for example, are purposely kept 
separate from occupational groupings into which they might or- 
dinarily be placed. This arbitrary procedure was adopted more 
clearly to set forth important occupational channels. (The occupa- 
tion of real estate operator, kept separate from general business, is 
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a case in point.) The reader may make his own occupational merg. 


ings for his specific purposes of comparison. 


The medical profession ranks above the educational and religious 
groups. The legal profession ranks fourth. Medicine and the law, in 


TABLE III 


OccuPATIONS OF NEGRO LEADERS IN THE UNITED STATES 














Percentage 
Occupation Number of Rank 
Occupations 
as a ca ah eae ake sa 8 45 wA 358 22.4 I 
oe Le os 5.5 iad 273 197.1 2 
ah ks nt a awawade 187 11.7 3 
ET a B50 bed y ans See rcaee eas 175 10.9 4 
EC. ee ree 97 6.1 5 
Music and entertainment.......... 74 4.6 6 
Journalists and publishers........ 72 4.5 7 
Ne tee ikg aac Aa, x td 42 2.6 8 
Real estate operator............. 40 2.5 9 
SI Sista a abn baes ccceess 32 2.0 10 
Social and club work............ 31 1.9 II 
SE Sree 30 1.9 12 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. official..... 30 1.9 12 
Race-relations organizations...... 26 1.6 14 
Soar Sts anh kasd saves 25 1.6 15 
EE ee ie ee 23 1.4 16 
Fraternal official or worker....... 19 1.2 17 
aks His ser ches oped or 13 0.8 18 
ee II 7 19 
SEC ere 10 6 20 
a adie ib ie 7 4 21 
Sess, gs @.aase-Ge 4 6 435-3 + ea 4 2 22 
Se Pree ar eee 4 .2 22 
Union official...... ae 4 2 22 
Pevemte eecretary.......... 6.06580 % 2 25 
TORRE OTT Tete Tae 2 Z 26 
PIS oo en cto eensscesen 9 0.6 | cceuee 
ey eee eee 1,601 100.0 














combination, account for more leaders than do the formerly pre- 
eminent educational and religious groups together. It would appear 
that this is largely a resultant of social change and the apparently 
greater opportunities open to the educated Negro in these com- 
paratively newer fields. Both the medical and the legal professions 
must be more directly sustained by the immediate community than 
must the educational and religious occupations. The latter two are 
financially supported, to an important extent in many instances, by 
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groups and institutions outside of the community of which a particu- 
lar educational and religious institution is a part. This is especially 
true of the educational institutions that are importantly aided by 
non-Negro funds. The growth of leadership in the medical and legal 
fields, therefore, may be considered in part a function of widening 
and economically and socially more adequately situated Negro 
groups such as are located not only in New York, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati, but also in most of the larger southern cities. 

The query may also be legitimately raised as to whether the cali- 
ber of men and women going into the two relatively newer profes- 
sions is not higher than that of those entering the two time-honored 
occupations. No satisfactory answer may be given here, although the 
apparently greater chance of monetary reward existing for successful 
doctors and lawyers, as compared with successful preachers and 
teachers, is advanced by many as a sufficient lure for not only Negro 
leaders, but leaders in non-Negro groups. This hypothesis, however, 
is not conclusive since the rewards of the preacher and the teacher 
who are adjusted to their work are surely other than economic. This 
is true in part of the other two occupations, yet the statement 
probably holds. 

Turning to other occupations, one notes the comparatively high 
ranking of relatively newer fields such as those of dentist and real 
estate operator, while general business, if it were to include various 
occupations legitimately belonging to it, would assume a ranking of 
fifth in the list. The importance of music and entertainment is in 
line with general expectations, but the low rankings of artists and 
writers comes as a surprise to those who do not realize the necessity 
of a group’s obtaining a sufficiently high economic status before 
artistic and literary production is forthcoming in abundant degree, 
even though the socio-psychological situation is propitious for such 
literary and artistic output. 

A comparatively large number devote a main part of their occu- 
pational activity to work as journalists or as publishers of magazines 
and newspapers. This reflects in part the increased importance 
played by the larger Negro newspapers, chiefly in the northern cities. 
It is also indicative of the growing field for Negro periodicals such as 
Opportunity, the Crisis, and the Southern Workman. 
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Various organizations dealing with the adjustment of the Negro 
to his complex situations support an important source of Negro 
leadership which is rapidly forging to the front through the channels 
of the Urban League and other social relationship institutions, 

One may conclude, therefore, that with the passage of time the 
channels of occupational activity for Negro leaders are growing in 
number. Paralleling this, Negro leadership in other fields is com. 
peting as well as working along with the older leadership groups in 
the educational and religious fields. Moreover, in certain fields of 
endeavor, the very fact of the existence of sufficiently large numbers 
of leaders is an index of the economic and social, as well as the 
numerical, growth of the Negro population, since the great majority 
of the group studied derive their primary support from the Negroes 
of the United States. 

Changes are occurring at a rapid rate among the Negro group. 
None is more important, when viewed in terms of the totality of 
effect on the status of the group as a whole, than that of occupational 
avenues. The significance of these new channels becomes more ap- 
parent when it is found that they are being pursued by Negroes who 
are relatively young. This fact is one indication of the comparatively 
recent development of these wider occupational opportunities. It is 
significant that the outstanding Negroes are turning, in so important 
a proportion, to these occupations and are finding adequate support 
in the Negro group as a whole. 
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MINES AND PLANTATIONS AND THE 
MOVEMENTS OF PEOPLES 
EDGAR T. THOMPSON 
University of Washington 
ABSTRACT 

Owing to the permanent location of mineral resources, the high cost of their produc- 
tion, and man’s desire for them, the mine is a fixed point in the structure of the com- 
munity, population movements being made with reference to its location. The mine 
functions as a more or less fixed division of labor. The plantation depends more closely 
for its location upon environmental conditions. Within the limits of these conditions 
plant life, unlike mineral resources, can be distributed by human agencies to suit the 
convenience of consuming populations. The plantation, therefore, affords more oppor- 
tunity for competition. While the plantation is characterized by specialization, its 
division of labor is not as determined as that of the mine. Under conditions of necessity 
it may diversify its products. 

“The organization of the plantation is much like that of a coal 
mine” says J. Russell Smith while discussing the characteristics of 
the Red River country in northeastern Louisiana, northwestern 
Mississippi, and eastern Arkansas.‘ The opening up of new and 
highly profitable veins of ore containing silver near Athens during 
the time of Pericles marked the beginning in Attica of hard indus- 
trial slavery. Of it Zimmern says: “It will be noticed at once how 
very closely this labour-system corresponds to the conditions with 
which we have already become acquainted on the tropical planta- 
tions.”” In these silver mines some 20,000 slaves, “living instru- 
ments,” were employed either above or below ground. Work went 
on without interruption night and day to produce ‘“‘almost the only 
article for which there can be said to have been an international 
market and an unlimited demand.’’? These observations suggest 
why the large commercial mine and the plantation have built up 
similar reputations. 

The large commercial mine and the plantation, one supplying 
industry with energy resources and the material for its machinery 
and tools, and the other supplying tropical foods and agricultural 

* North America, p. 249. 

* The Greek Commonwealth, (Oxford, 1922, 3d ed. rev.) p. 400. 

3 Ibid., p. 401. 
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nonfood staples for manufacture, are interregional and frequen 
world-wide in the extent of their economic relations. It is within the 
context of the world community and its economic and geographical 
co-ordinates that these two institutions can best be studied and 
compared. They both specialize in the production of a commodity 
which is sold on a wide market. They characteristically use import. 
ed, or at least, labor introduced from some distance rather than 
indigenous labor. The special dependence which imported Jabor 
has upon the providence of the employer subjects it, perhaps even 
in the face of liberal legislation, to some degree of compulsion greater 
than that applied to native or “free” labor.‘ All the way from slay. 
ery to vaguely felt and undefined “forced” labor, the mine and the 
plantation tend to get similar reputations with respect to the status 
of their labor forces. It is this similarity of reputation which invites 
a comparison and contrast of these social institutions. 

This paper is limited to a consideration of some factors concerning 
the mine and the plantation which relate to the fundamental prob- 
lem of human ecology, the problem of the distribution and redistrib- 
ution of population. It is not, in and of itself, the distribution of 
mineral resources or of plant life which is important in human ecol- 
ogy. What is significant is the extent to which human association 
with minerals, plants, and animals in the effort to control them for 
human use effect a changing integration and selective distribution 
of people upon the earth. To this end let us consider first the mine. 

The formation of mineral resources is so slow that supply, once 
exhausted, cannot naturally be renewed in the lifetime of the human 
race. The operation of a mine takes from it its capital value. One 
of the most important things to be observed about the mine is its 
fixed location. The factory may shift its location as great a distance 
as from New England to North Carolina but the location of the 
mine is fixed by the limited distribution of the mineral resources. 
This means that certain important links in the skeletal framework 
of the community—the area over which there is competitive 0o- 


4 This is especially true of plantation labor which is usually imported; the native is 
termed lazy and unreliable. Near his own tribe, family, or village the native is inde- 
pendent and less easily controlled, especially if the food resources of the country are 
“open,” that is, available without a great deal of labor. 
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operation—will be furnished by the distribution of minerals.5 It is 
important to note that the distribution of mineral resources bears 
little relationship to other elements in the environment such as 
climate, soil, land forms, etc. Yet these factors, if they do not affect 
their distribution, are highly important in production. Say Jones 
and Whittlesey: 

_, .. the cost of production at the mine varies with climate. Where minerals 
are found in regions having a climate unsuitable to the hard physical exertion 
common to most mining, the miners demand high wages, or short shifts, and 
in some cases labor must be drawn from population groups which are acclimated. 
In the numerous mines of the Andean Plateau, only natives, whose lung capac- 
ity is large, can work hard in the high altitudes; the tin mines of Malaya are 
manned by natives or by coolies from the warmer parts of China. Less direct, 
but just as potent, is the effect of climate on the food supply. Wherever a min- 
ing district lies in a region of climatic extremes, the production of foodstuffs 
is restricted or precluded. This necessitates importation of food, and the cost 
of transportation must be added to the price of the mineral for the sake of which 
the people are abiding in the wilderness. The short growing season of high lati- 
tudes makes it necessary to haul food long distances to the coal mines of Spitz- 
bergen or the gold mines of the Yukon; the low temperature of high altitudes, 
such as the Andean Plateau, has the same effect, relative nearness to food-pro- 
ducing regions being offset by the high cost of transport over steep slopes. 
Scarcity of rainfall trammels mining operations. Deep wells or long and costly 
aqueducts may be necessary; in the nitrate desert of Chile and the diamond 
mines of Southwest Africa, water must be imported in ships or distilled from 
sea water.® 


5 The skeletal structure of the world community results from an interaction between 
the fixed distribution of mineral resources, especially iron, copper, and the mineral fuels 
(coal and petroleum), and the natural highways of cheap transportation such as oceans, 
seas, and lakes. The active agent in this interaction is man, and out of it are differen- 
tiated two types of cities—industrial and commercial. The extent of the interaction is, 
of course, modified by natural barriers such as climate and artificial barriers such as 
tariffs. Agriculture is not included in this ‘‘skeleton” even though historically it has 
often led in the spacial extension of division of labor and even though it furnishes the 
indispensable food resource. Nevertheless, in the present community, agriculture is 
timed to the exchange and the blast furnace, and if the organized community for any 
reason breaks down, agriculture more or less easily reverts to a self-sufficient state. 
On the other hand, agriculture today is something that is steadily being brought into 
an integrated relationship with the rest of the community, a relationship which assigns 
it space and classifies it into divisions of labor. For these reasons agriculture is con- 
ceived as being organized around the skeletal structure but is not itself a part of the 
skeleton. 


* An Introduction to Economic Geography, I, 269. 
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The cost of transporting bulky minerals, especially the prime 
minerals of industry, accounts, the natural environment permitting, 
for the displacement of populations toward them tending to create 
large population centers. “If the mountain will not come to Mahom- 
et, Mahomet must go to the mountain.” But the fixed and un- 
equal distribution of other minerals makes necessary their trans- 
portation to the centers. 

The transportation of minerals to regions populous and progressive enough 
to use them is a serious problem in many cases, for rich deposits are as likely to 
occur in out-of-the-way places as in well-settled regions. Thus coal is found in 
Spitzbergen and the Middle Rockies, gold on the Yukon, in South Africa, and 
in desert Australia, copper in the desert mountains and plateaus of Western 
America, nitrates in the barren and remote low latitude desert of Western South 
America, and iron, copper, silver, nickel and arsenic in the ice-scoured Laurentia,? 


“Rich deposits are as likely to occur in out-of-the-way places 
as in well-settled regions.” Well-settled regions are regions of well- 
settled movement. For a social group, like a person, develops habits 
of movement which become routine. ‘“Movements of men, like those 
of fluids,” says A. C. Haddon, ‘“‘take the line of least resistance, 
flowing, as it were, in channels or open areas bounded by barriers.” 
The easier movements over lines of least resistance become habitual 
and customary and the society tends to become static. “Its members 
may be said to have locomotion but not mobility. They do not move 
on highways, but along ‘routes.’ ’’? Now it is adventure and explora- 
tion that direct movement away from its ordinary paths and make 
new ways. These new movements become most significant when 
they are followed up, for then new points are brought into customary 
relations with other points and the activities of the community are 
to some extent reorganized and widened.” As much as anything 
else, perhaps, has man’s desire for minerals, especially gold and sil- 


7Ibid., pp. 269-70. 8 The Wanderings of Peoples, p. 5. 

9 Mueller, J. H., The Automobile (unpublished thesis in the University of Chicago 
library) p. 162. ‘The relation between ‘route’ and ‘routine’ is significant for the route 
represents a sterotyped movement from which the novel contacts are thereby excluded. 
The ‘highway’ does not carry this restrictive connotation.” 

1 Someone has said that the second voyage of Columbus was more important than 
the first since the second was concrete evidence that the network of European relations 
was being thrown across the Atlantic and staked there permanently. 
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yer, forced him away from beaten paths and made him a geographi- 
cal pioneer. Tropical luxuries he may obtain by barter from natives 
along the coast or he may organize production in places accessible 
to his ships, but to the mine he must build railways and solve the 
engineering problems involved. 

These new custom-breaking ways result from the fixed location of 
mineral resources and man’s unceasing efforts to effect a better in- 
tegration between them and the oceans, the world’s natural high- 
ways of commerce. It follows from the fact of fixed location that 
there is little room for competition with the countries possessing 
monopolies of specific minerals. South Africa is said to have about 
so per cent of the world’s gold and 60 per cent of the supply of nickel. 
The exercise of such monopolies may lead to excessive prices, or 
lowered consumption, or both. If the supply is actually limited the 
world is at the mercy of the producing country, for it is obvious 
that mines cannot be located except where the minerals are to be 
found. In such cases competition is possible only from substitutes 
as of aluminum for tinware. 

Not only is the mine a fixed point in the structure of the com- 
munity, a nodal point in a sensitive vibrating economic system, but 
it functions as a more or less fixed division of labor. So long as it 
continues to operate in the community, it supplies one product or 
none at all. In times of depression there is no talk of diversification. 
Its operation maintains and insures division of labor in the com- 
munity whose market it supplies.* Its own division of labor throbs 

™ The specialization of the mine cannot be commercially continued without other 
specializations in the community which its condition of dependence requires. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that the development and extension of mining operations is 
permitted and accompanied by an increasing division of labor in the community. Min- 
ing tends to force and speed up the knitting process. In the following quotation 
Kautsky states something of its réle in the evolution of the community. ‘The mining 
and working of minerals, particularly metallic ores, is ill suited by its very nature for 
production for household use only. As soon as such industries attain even the smallest 
degree of development, they yield a great surplus beyond domestic needs; besides, they 
can attain a certain perfection only by regularly employing the labor of large bodies of 
workers, because the worker can in no other way acquire the necessary skill and ex- 
perience, or make the necessary engineering structures profitable. Even in the Stone 
Age we already find great centers in which the manufacture of stone implements was 


carried on proficiently and on a large scale, being then distributed by barter from group 
to group or from clan to clan. These mineral products seem to have been the first 
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unchanged and continuous, but at varying rates of intensity, 
throughout the interdependent world. This is why production of 
the more important mineral resources, such as coal, iron, and copper, 
is so useful an index of the prosperity of the community, that is, 
of the extent to which its parts and members are integrated.” 

The fact that continuous cultivation of the soil tends to exhaust 
such chemical ingredients as phosphorus and nitrogen which plants 
need for growth, thus requiring the use of commercial fertilizers, ig 
evidence that agriculture has a certain kinship with mining and that 
the two cannot be absolutely divorced. Nevertheless there are fun- 
damental differences. Agriculture, as contrasted with mining, pro- 
duces a seasonal crop. Relatively speaking, the agricultural crop is 
continually reproduced by man. Capital is kept intact and an in- 
come derived from it. 

Now plant life, unlike a mineral resource, is closely related to fac- 
tors in the physical environment such as climate, soil waters, rainfall, 
etc., and the natural distribution of the various forms of plant life 
will be limited to the areas where the combination of environmental 
factors makes sustenance possible. This does not mean that any 
certain form of plant life will be found growing everywhere that 
conditions for growth are favorable, but it is certain that such plant 
life will not be found where conditions are unfavorable. It does 
mean, however, that within the limits imposed by the natural en- 
vironment, plant life, unlike mineral resources, can be distributed 
by human agencies to suit the convenience of consuming popula- 
tions. 

The plantation is one form in which agriculture is organized for 
production. It differs from the manor in that production is special- 
ized rather than diversified and self-sufficing. It tends to differ from 
the family farm in the scale of its operations and in the impersonal- 


commercial commodities. They probably are the very first to have been produced 
with the intention of serving for barter.” Foundations of Christianity (New York, 
1925), PP- 52-53. 

% “The correspondence of pig-iron production with manufacture, when both are ad- 
justed for secular trend, is extraordinary. The correlation coefficient [1899-1919] is 97.” 
E. E, Day, “An Index of the Physical Volume of Production,” Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, 1920, p. 367. 
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ity of its human relations. When it loses specialization and imper- 
sonality it becomes something like the manorial institution. Again, 
plantations may be said to be instituted at points along the com- 
munity’s frontier, sometimes with almost catastrophic suddenness. 
It is, for this reason, a settlement institution, an end-point of hu- 
man migration. Latifundia, by contrast, arise with the consolidation 
of smaller farms; they emerge out of the interaction of economic fac- 
tors in the community at a certain stage of its evolution and result 
in the uprooting of rural people from the land. 

Minerals must be mined where they are to be found, but capital 
can call into existence a plantation to produce a salable commodity 
at lowered cost and have a wide range of choice in the selection of 
the site. The case of rubber will illustrate. Before about 1900 most 
of the world’s supply of rubber came from wild Hevea trees in the 
deep interior of Brazil. The high cost of transporting the raw rubber 
to Para on the coast together with the high export taxes exacted by 
the government was a considerable part of the ultimate price paid 
by the consumer. With the rise of the bicycle and later the automo- 
bile industries an increasing demand for rubber led to attempts to 
lower the cost of production and win the market. In 1876 Hevea 
plants were taken to Ceylon where their cultivation was begun on 
the estates. Since about 1900 plantation production has spread to 
Netherlands India, Malaya, Borneo, India, Burma, French Cochin- 
China and other places in the Far East. In the competition cer- 
tain advantages seemed to be held by Malaya with the result that 
this region rapidly became the world’s most important rubber-grow- 
ing area increasing from a bare 100 tons produced in 1905 to over 
200,000 tons in 1922. Transportation from these areas is both easy 
and inexpensive thus rendering rubber more accessible to the rest 
of the world. There are, of course, many other factors involved in 
the transfer of the center of rubber production from Brazil to the 
Far East, but this one of greater accessibility must be reckoned as 
highly important among them. Thus with plantation agriculture, 
areas may be made to produce plants not originally indigenous to 

% The Firestone rubber plantation in Liberia is a case in point. 


4 Herbert Hoover, Foreign Combinations to Control Prices of Raw Materials, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, p. 8. 
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them in competition with other areas where such plant life grows jn 
the wild state. 

It is, for this reason, more difficult for a country to maintain ap 
agricultural monopoly than to maintain one over a mineral resource. 
In 1924, India controlled about 99 per cent of the world’s jute, and, 
with Ceylon, about 70 per cent of its tea, but attempts to exploit 
such monopolies would certainly have spread production to other 
areas. The failure of coffee valorization in Brazil and of the effort 
made by British growers to control the price of rubber will come to 
mind in this connection. 

Competition in the realm of plantation products is usually limited 
to similar climatic zones over the world. Bananas may be grown 
under hot-house conditions in Canada, but not profitably. Canada, 
then, is not in a position to compete successfully with Nicaragua, 
but Porto Rico is. The development of the sugar beet has shown, 
however, that not all tropical plantation agriculture is secure against 
competition from northern lands. Nor is it secure against competi- 
tion from the chemical laboratory as has been shown in the case of 
indigo and may again be shown in the case of rubber. But, on the 
whole, the competition of plantation products is limited to areas 
possessing similar physical conditions favorable to the special forms 
of plant life. 

The tobacco plantation, and later plantations of indigo, rice, etc., 
were the first specialized industries in North America. As they be- 
came more specialized their position of dependence helped to call 
into existence other specialized and supporting industries and areas. 
Both beef ranches in the West and labor ranches in Africa supplied 
it with necessities. Then came specialization in horses in Kentucky, 
mules in Missouri, wheat in the West, and manufacturing in New 
England. Specialization demands more specialization. Neverthe- 
less, the plantation’s division of labor is not as determined as that 
of the mine. In periods of depression or overproduction it may di- 
versify its products enough to feed its operating force without dis- 
continuing operations. In plantation areas, such as cotton, there is 
a continuous swing in the direction of greater specialization and then 
back again toward some diversification. 

Intermediate between mine and plantation, in certain respects, 
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is the forest. As the natural distribution of the virgin forest is cut, 
or virtually mined, it recedes farther and farther away from con- 
suming centers. Production and transport costs mount. There is 
agitation for conservation, then for reforestation. When the forest 
is planted and treated as a crop,"s it is subject to competition with 
other crops for standing room. In this geographical competition it 
is probable that the location, or position, of the forest will, within 
physical limitations, tend to be determined, as the location of other 
crops is determined, by its market relations. 

Within natural limitations our growing control over all plant and 
animal life is leading either to their extinction or to their geographi- 
cal distribution after a more rational than natural pattern of useful- 
ness to the human community. In a plant community the dominant 
species are trees, and the symbiotic relations of other species are 
organized with reference to them. In the “web of life” of the aggre- 
gate plant, animal, and human community, man is, in the language 
of the plant ecologist, the dominant species. “As the dominant 
species he controls the environment to such an extent as to deter- 
mine what other species may live in the community.’”* In this in- 
clusive plant, animal, and human community the culture of all 
plants and animals is more and more organized with reference to 
man. But as agriculture and horticulture find their regional loca- 
tions in our competitive scheme of things they distribute their 
human caretakers with them. 

s The acute need which England has long felt for timber gave rise, particularly after 
the Restoration, to a good deal of propaganda designed to stimulate arboriculture, ‘“‘the 
art of forming plantations of trees.”” The classic work was produced by John Evelyn, 
the diarist, in 1662 entitled Sylva: A Discourse of Minions, in which he appealed to the 
landed gentry to relieve “the impolitic diminution of our timber.” Partly as a result of 
this stimulation to tree-planting, and others which followed it, the term “plantation” 


in modern England and some of her colonies is applied to a forest of planted rather than 
indigenous trees. 


%* McDougall, Plant Ecology, p. 209. 
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ABSTRACT 

Since medicine has already come to be of prime importance, competitive doctors 
who are free from proper control and supervision are individually intrusted with too 
much responsibility. As private health has become a matter of public moment, indi. 
vidualism in medicine must give way to collectivism. The adequate regulation of 
medical practice and the necessary co-operation of physicians can be insured only by 
organization. For such the government alone can furnish a working model like the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the navy. This medical service puts prevention be- 
fore cure. It avails itself of the economic principle of the division of labor. It 
demonstrable superiority over civilian practitioners in general. The system can be ap- 
plied to civilian practice provided the people be willing to relinquish their right to 
choose their doctors. This privilege, which is being decreasingly exercised, is generally 
incompatible with modern medicine, so dependent upon science. 

Since primitive ages, the health of man has been intrusted to 
the personal healer. For the elimination of the less capable the peo- 
ple have depended mainly upon competition. This custom was sat- 
isfactory as long as each physician was able to encompass the whole 
realm of medical knowledge and skill, and especially while medicine 
was chiefly palliative. During the last few decades, however, the 
growth of the medical sciences has been so prodigious that many 
human affections are now preventable or curable. But, their curabil- 
ity varies directly with the promptness with which they are correctly 
diagnosed and properly treated. Thus medicine with its increasing 
domination over diseases has thrown upon each individual doctor 
responsibilities too momentous and vital. 

Among the other professions no single member is given so much 
authority as the doctor. The lawyer practices before the courts, 
whose proceedings are public. The clergyman is accountable not 
only to those to whom he ministers but also to the religious denomi- 
nation to which he belongs. The engineer is duly checked by both 
private and public agencies. The banker intrusted with the peo- 
ple’s savings can invest such funds only with the approval of the 
other members of his financial committee and under statutory re- 
strictions. The teacher, even, must adhere to an established curric- 
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ulum. None are assumed always to be reliable and capable enough 
to require no restraints and no direct supervision. 

In contrast, consider the relations of doctors to society. In the 
progressive commonwealth of Massachusetts even prior to 1893, 
there was no actual regulation of the practice of medicine. Anyone 
who chose could pursue the healing art. He was required by law 
simply to render fair service, and this, strange to say, stands today 
as the sole criterion of medical practice—fair service. For, though 
the act creating the board of registration in medicine set a standard 
for licensing physicians, no attempt has been made by the govern- 
ment to provide for the maintenance of that standard. Any physi- 
cian once licensed has been and is free to follow his profession, how- 
ever old or ill, however uninformed in new knowledge or unskilled 
inmodern methods, whatever one or more speciaities he may happen 
toselect. Uncontrolled and unchecked, he is excusable for any errors 
of judgment and is liable only for such rank incompetency and crimi- 
nal negligence committed in the privacy of his practice as can be 
proved in a public court. It is utter folly for the people to trust so 
much to the competitive individual practitioner. It is imperative 
that they be protected against, not only his ignorance, but also his 
fallibility. 

The necessary regulation of the medical profession can be assured 
in either of only two ways. One is*the periodic re-examination of 
every registered doctor in general practice by the existing board of 
registration in medicine and by the establishment of separate boards 
of registration for the licensing and re-examining of the various spe- 
cialists. This, however, would not insure the essential co-operation 
and the correct numerical proportion between general practitioners 
and specialists. Man is no machine that can be taken apart and 
put together again. Since symptoms in one part of the body may 
be referred by disease in another part until a diagnosis has been 
made with or without the aid of an expert, only a doctor with a 
broad point of view is a safe counselor. Economically, moreover, 
the division of labor demands organization, of -vhich medicine is in 
great need. The other and only rational way, then, by which the 
people can guarantee themselves the full blessings of scientific medi- 
cine, is to enrol the members of the profession, specialists as well as 
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general practitioners, in a regular corps to furnish a complete health 
service. 

Now that our people have already passed the pioneer and waste. 
ful stage of a young country, this fundamental problem of the proper 
organization of medicine must be attacked. It is recognized by a 
research bureau, the Twentieth Century Fund, as not the least im. 
portant of our eight basic troubles. Unfortunately none of the older 
countries which have found it necessary to adopt some form of 
health insurance have perfected a system to serve as a model for us. 
Not one, according to Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health at Yale, who was a member of the commission of the League 
of Nations appointed to investigate each of the European schemes of 
health insurance, is compatible with our institutions and traditions, 
Designed primarily for the poor, in general they savor too much of 
class legislation and offer little more than the cheap contract lodge 
practice common in our industrial communities. They encourage 
quantity rather than quality practice. They retain the disadvan- 
tages of competition in individualistic medicine without possessing 
any of the advantages of co-operation in hospital service. 

The magnitude of this problem of adequate medical care precludes 
the possibility of settlement by private agencies. In the October, 
1930, issue of the Atlantic Monthly appeared an article by Mr. Evans 
Clark, who suggests that physicians form guilds comprising six or 
more members to serve those persons registered as prospective 
patients. The futility of such comparatively small groups is mani- 
fest to one who realizes that among the fifty or more active members 
upon the staff of the municipal hospital of a large industrial city 
there is no one expert in the use of the bronchoscope, even though 
it is a life-saving instrument by means of which foreign bodies can 
be removed from the lungs of infants and children and tumors 
excised from those of adults, and that in the whole community there 
is no surgeon fully qualified to engage in brain surgery. 

Since this proposition is demonstrably far too big for any private 
partnership or corporation, the only practic:1 plan of providing the 
best possible care under scientific medicine, then, is a state-wide 
medical service, non-compulsory but otherwise analogous to our 
educational system. Education would not be universal if it were not 
free. Many would be deprived of its benefits if they had to pay only 
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for their books and supplies. Yet health obviously comes before edu- 
cation. Furthermore, though some private schools are better than 
the corresponding public schools, others are worse, and only a small 
minority of people have the wisdom and insight as well as the time 
and the means for the selection of the better. It is precisely so with 
medicine, which must largely renounce individualism for collec- 
tivism. 

Fortunately there is available as a pattern for such a system of 
state medicine the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the United 
States navy. Though medical economics has lagged far behind the 
advancement of medical science among civilians, the navy has per- 
fected a service humane and efficient, thoroughly tested by with- 
standing the strain of the vast recruiting during the World War. 
As soon as the people become aware of this fact, they will adopt 
such an organization, whose function is to preserve the fitness of 
each of the personnel for his duties and to restore any of them to 
duty as promptly and as fully as possible. This means the practice 
of preventive medicine primarily and of curative medicine second- 
arily. With this, contrast civilian practice, in which, on the one 
hand, the patient procrastinates in seeking relief from his affliction 
and, on the other, the physician seems too busy prescribing for 
ailments to take much interest in keeping people well. As a matter 
of fact, he is seldom hired to do so because preventive medicine is 
never likely to be appreciated by the average person. It is fostered, 
however, by school boards, colleges, and large industries in its 
only practical form—a free and ready service. In view of the un- 
necessarily high mortality from preventable diseases, the state it- 
self cannot long delay establishing such a medical corps as that of 
the navy. 

Now how does the naval medical corps function? Every applicant 
is thoroughly examined by one or more medical officers. Every mem- 
ber is re-examined on frequent occasions, whenever he is promoted 
or transferred, as well as when ill or injured. Each officer undergoes 
at least one regular physical examination annually. So everyone 
must be found physically fit for his specific duties, whatever they 
may be or whenever they may change. Every member must be pro- 
tected against infection with any communicable disease in which 
appropriate vaccination is effective. Whenever anybody appears to 
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be unable to perform all his duties on account of illness or injury, he 
is immediately referred to the medical officer on duty. The medical 
officer must ascertain the cause of the complaint and decide what 
should be done for the patient. If the patient be disabled, he is kept 
under the care of the medical department and his name is posted 
upon the sick list until he has been pronounced fit to return to duty, 
Possibly he requires admission to the hospital, where he receives 
intensive study and appropriate treatment. 

The naval surgeon takes a natural interest in everything in the 
environment of the personnel affecting its health. He is responsible 
for the sanitation of the ship or the shore station to which he is 
officially attached—in particular, the clothing, food, quarters, work- 
ing conditions, and athletics. He instructs the members of the crew 
in first aid and in hygiene. A true doctor of medicine, he puts pre- 
vention before cure, and health before disease. 

The assignments of naval surgeons depend much upon their rank, 
which is determined chiefly by their knowledge, skill, and experi- 
ence. The younger men are attached to smaller vessels or stations 
in charge of all medical matters or to hospitals or larger stations as 
assistants to their superiors. The older surgeons fill administrative 
positions as commanding or executive officers in hospitals, in the 
offices of the central bureau at Washington, or in the Naval Medical 
College. Those in the intermediate grades are usually engaged in the 
more technical medical and surgical duties. In contrast to the civil- 
ian doctor who renders whatever personal service his patients de- 
mand, the naval surgeon, as he rises in rank, is intrusted with greater 
responsibilities and accordingly relieved of the simpler routine du- 
ties, which are carried out with more zest by his juniors. Aiding 
those below him, and being aided by those above him, he is at all 
times ready to co-operate. He is able to practice his profession in- 
telligently because he has no occasion to bluff or to guess. Rarely 
having to hurry, he does his work with diligence and precision, since 
he is supervised and checked both directly by those associated with 
him, and indirectly by those at the headquarters of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. If his efficiency be impaired by sickness or 
fatigue, he is willingly relieved of duty. Since, as he reaches the 
higher ranks, the scope for his energies increases, he is happy to 
pursue his profession for its intrinsic gratification. The civilian phy- 
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sician, on the other hand, aspires to attain a competence so as to 
escape from the servitude of his patients or to relinquish the practice 
of medicine entirely for something more congenial and less arduous, 
as business or banking or politics. To medicine alone the naval doc- 
tor dedicates his whole career and gives to his fellow-men the full 
benefit of his mature judgment. 

Now the naval doctors are stimulated to maintain a high stand- 
ard by means of close affiliation with their colleagues. A healthy 
rivalry is fostered by the provision that promotion above the lower 
grades depends less upon seniority than merit. Besides, being re- 
lieved of financial considerations and distractions, they are less prone 
than civilians to ignore the healing power of nature and more in- 
clined to recognize their own limitations. That they do maintain a 
quality of practice above that of civilian physicians is attested to 
by many civilians serving with them during the World War. That 
fact is tacitly acknowledged by the American Medical Association, 
for it admits all naval medical officers to fellowship unconditionally 
by virtue of their commissions, whereas fewer than half the private 
physicians can meet the necessary professional qualifications. Since 
only representative graduates in medicine enter the navy, the or- 
ganization itself merits full approval. Since, moreover, an inquisi- 
torial Congress voted its members the right to the benefits of the 
naval medical corps, there can be no doubt of the superiority of 
such a medical service over competitive practice. 

Such an organization as the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of 
the navy can be applied to civilian practice either by reorganizing 
the present public health department of any commonwealth or by 
creating a bureau of public medicine incorporating that department, 
the welfare department, industrial accident board, municipal and 
county hospitals, and whatever private hospitals may be required to 
furnish a state-wide service. It would constitute a complete public 
system of medicine with free professional service for all permanent 
. Tesidents of the state. It would be composed of full-time medical 
officers ranked according to their respective ability and experience, 
working together in and about hospital bases with the necessary 
auxiliary personnel, and so well organized as to insure suitable dis- 
cipline, supervision, and control of each member and to stimulate 
interest and effort by rewards of promotion and prizes. The hospital 
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units would be co-ordinated by a central state bureau with the requi- 
site administrative divisions. One of the most valuable functions of 
such a medical corps would be the keeping of permanent health 
records of each patient—in fact, of every citizen—to facilitate and 
expedite the successful management especially of urgent cases, 
Whereas in the present chaotic state of private competitive practice 
many people do not know where to obtain proper medical attention 
or cannot afford it, government medicine would not only furnish 
the best possible medical care but would also safely guide the 
patient, though suffering and bewildered, to the source of optimum 
treatment. 

Under this proposed system of medicine, since the individual 
physician would necessarily be subservient to the whole, a patient’s 
choice of doctor would have to be foregone. But so it has been for 
decades for those ward patients who have availed themselves of the 
advantages of the larger, well-organized hospitals where the best 
scientific medicine has been practiced. So it is for those who accept 
aid from ambulance surgeons, shop doctors, school physicians, and in 
smaller communities where competition is absent from both general 
practitioners and specialists. And so it must be from the very nature 
of modern medicine, which is founded upon the rapidly growing and 
expanding sciences and for which team work is the sine qua non. 
Today this freedom to select a physician may actually redound to 
the disadvantage of the patient who may not know where to procure 
the best advice because of the obsolescence of genuine family doc- 
tors, always ready to serve the child or the grown-up, day or night, 
and the absence of any substitute to help or to guide him. On ac- 
count of the gregariousness of mankind this selective privilege has 
been responsible, according to estimates of drug salesmen calling 
upon physicians, for about 20 per cent of the doctors doing about 
80 per cent of the medical and surgical work. A veritable boomerang, 
it has encouraged on the part of the busy popular practitioners, not 
only haste, carelessness, and fatigue with consequent inefficiency, 
but also the rank commercialization of medicine. It has fostered the 
practice of the art, or easier phase of medicine, and stifled the scien- 
tific or harder. It has nurtured much humbug and license; it has 
suppressed much honesty and truth. 
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Some opponents of this form of state medicine, however, may 
claim that relieving doctors of financial worries will sap their initia- 
tive. It is not so. For more than a score of years most advancement 
in medicine has emanated from laboratories, institutions, or public 
health services with salaried personnel and not from private prac- 
titioners. Some will insist that the freedom to choose one’s physician 
must be preserved, even though but few have had the chance to 
choose their teachers, even though that privilege has been demon- 
strated to be incompatible with the best type of medical service, 
and even though that personal right is like a two-edge sword in the 
hands of the patient, harassed by his affliction and confused by the 
present competition in medicine. There are those who claim that 
free medicine is socialistic. It is really less so than public education. 
Did not President Hoover in his inaugural address affirm: “Public 
health service should be as fully organized and as universally in- 
corporated into our government system as is public education”’? 

Many fear that political influence which affects the existing di- 
verse incomplete public health departments would impair socialized 
medicine. Let them consider that the more thorough and more 
complete the organization the less the chance of any external inter- 
ference. Others will raise the question of expense, not understanding 
that it is simply a problem of equitable distribution of the cost of an 
indispensable utility. Whether each pays from one of his pockets 
or from another, it matters little; but it matters much what each 
receives in return. In fact, a modern system, besides being more 
efficient than the prevailing independent health activities, would, 
by eliminating waste and multiplication and by insuring teamwork, 
tend to lower the costs. The greatest factor in the gradual reduction 
of the costs, however, would arise from the impetus such an organ- 
ization would give to the concerted practice of preventive medicine, 
about which, more than three hundred years ago, Francis Bacon 
declared in his Advancement of Learning: “This is a new part of 

medicine and deficient though the most noble of all; for if it may be 
supplied, medicine will not then be wholly versed in sordid cures, 
nor physicians be honored only for necessity, but as dispensers of 


the greatest earthly happiness that could well be conferred on 
mortals.” 
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CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


THE 1931 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTs: 
REPORTS RECEIVED TO MAY 1, 1931 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1931 census of current 
research projects as arranged by Dorothy Hankins, secretary of the Committee 
on Social Research, appear below. An attempt has been made to give the sub- 
ject, scope, author, and his address whenever this information has been avail. 
able. In arranging the material the categories employed in Social Science 
Abstracts have been used. In the cross-references the serial numbers of the 
projects are given. The authors’ names are arranged alphabetically within the 
several groups. 


[Eprror’s Note.—Projects included in the census published in Vol. XXXVI, No, 
5 (March, 1931) are indicated in this list by a citation of the page and serial number of 
the project. The description is reprinted only where a reformulation has been made,] 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 
(See also 296) 


1. The concept of social process. Read Bain, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
Survey and criticism of literature, with conclusions. 


2. The place of behaviorism in sociology. dem. Survey and criticism of the litera- 
ture, with conclusions. 


3. The social philosophy of Robert Hamilton Bishop. Idem. (See XXXVI, 782, No, 
2. 

4. The development of sociology in the United States. L. L. Bernard, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. (See XXXVI, 782, No. 6.) 

5. The development of the concept of the social nature of the self. C. J. Bittner, 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois. An analysis of the various theories of the “Self” 
as found in philosophy, individual psychology, social psychology, genetic psychology, 
and abnormal psychology. 

6. The sociology of George Fitzhugh. Winnie L. Duncan, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham. (See XXXVI, 782, No. 7.) 

7. An analysis of the content of sociological periodicals during the past decade, and 
comparison with content of previous years. Earle Eubank and students, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Contents consist of an analysis of the American Journal 
of Sociology, Vols. XXVI-XXXVI, and Social Forces, Vols. I-IX, both of which are 
compared with the American Journal of Sociology, Vols. I-XXV. 

8. Mental interdependence: its social and educational implications. Ross L. Fin- 


ney, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The method is that of logical inference 
from accepted sociological principles. (See XXXVI, 782, No. 8.) 

9. Social thought before the Greeks. J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. A study of the archaeological and literary resources involving social thinking 
in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, India, China, and Israel. It includes an 
analysis of the proverbs, epigrams, and wisdom literature, the social criticisms and 
prophecies, the laws, the ethical systems, the epic literature, the philosophies of history, 
and the economic and political philosophy. 


10. The history of economic thought in America. J. F. Normano, 11 Everett Street, 
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idge, Massachusetts. Area: the United States and Latin America, especially 
during the nineteenth century. 

11. The social process atomism—a discussion of biological determinism in 

gy. Howard Rowland, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Based upon an exam- 
ination of contemporary literature bearing upon social biology and deterministic con- 
cepts arising from biology. 

12. The use of analogy in system-making sociology as illustrated by Auguste 
Comte’s “Positive Philosophy.” James B. Sharp, San Francisco State Teachers College, 
San Francisco, California. 

13. Study of metabolism of social institution. P. A. Sorokin, 88 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mainly statistical. 

14. Studies in social dynamics. Idem. This study attempts to give a general theory 
of social processes, their forms, interrelation, causation, etc. 

15. Culture and human behavior. Sanford Winston, North Carolina State College, 

. A critical examination of the réle of culture in human behavior, with par- 
ticular reference to modern American civilization. 


16. Social rigidity and social change: a processual analysis. James W. Woodard, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The attempt will be made to bring together 
extant inductive data from sociology and related sciences and to get a consistent or 
integrated account of their relation to the problem of social rigidity and social change 
viewed as a process. 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See also 157, 158, 161) 


17. Some aspects of thyroid disorder among women. L. S. Cressman, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. A statistical wry bel 375 women of the class of 1934, University of 
Oregon. A group showing thyroid disorder are compared with a group showing normal 
thyroid development with reference to physical, psychical, and academic achievement 
characteristics. 

18. Institutional behaviors, as observed in the responses of motorists to traffic 
signals. Milton C. Dickens, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Observations 
have been made on various corners in Syracuse and Los Angeles, California. The study 
has been in progress for over a year and several thousand cases have been observed and 
recorded. The data are in the nature of tables showing the actual overt responses of 
motorists in various traffic-signal situations. 

19. Obscure symbolic muscular responses of diagnostic value in the study of per- 
sonality. Maurice H. Krout, Crane Junior College, 4300 Flournoy Street, Chicago. 
Fifteen-minute observations of responses of normal students in classroom situations; 
free fantasy technique to be employed in associating from the words reacted to by the 
subjects; Jacobson’s “muscle tension” technique to be employed for interpretation of 
movements made; autobiographical and other material to be employed for final inter- 
pretation. 


Original Nature and Individual Difference 


20. An objective study of individual style. Gordon L. Barclay, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. A study of the factors oe individual style in painting, 
individual style as a personality trait, socially transmitted techniques as factors in indi- 
vidual style, the influence of the culture context on individual style in art, and institu- 
tional aspects of aesthetic appreciation. The material consists of measurements of vari- 
ous objective characteristics of recognized les of or Poe ; students’ 
(naive judges) judgments of similarity and dissimilarity; historical data covering the 
culture setting of the periods represented; historical biographical material regarding the 
individuals involved; similarities and contrasts in early and later productions of repre- 
sentative individuals; aesthetic evaluations by untrained observers of paintings; judg- 
ments and measurements of the influence of various factors on individual style in simple 
productions; analyses of the influences of authoritative statements, knowledge of com- 
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bined group judgments, etc., on individual evaluations; comparisons of the social and 
economic status of the subject with his aesthetic judgments and evaluations. 

21. Effect of ultra-violet light on successive generations of hairless mice, Jerome 
Davis, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. This study, begun November, 1 
covers to present time five generations of mice. There are daily ultra-violet light a 
ments on successive generations of mice to see whether there is any cumulative effect 
or any inheritance of acquired characteristics. 


Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives 
(See also 62, 76, 89, 147, 216, 258) 


22. A comparative study of the experiences and attitudes of working boys in Eng- 
land and the United States. W. Ryland Boorman, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Writer visited England, made contacts, and, since, has been gathering personal letters 
from the boys. 


23. Personal reactions toward entering and leaving groups. H. G. Duncan, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham. The data, collected through life-history records, 
deal with the reasons given for entering and leaving some one thousand groups. 

24. Quantitative study of factors in voters’ attitudes. Seba Eldridge, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. Area, United States; period, 1925-28; data secured for 1,250 
voters. The schedule presents a true-false test on selected public questions. 


25. Self-corroborative attitudes. Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. This study is an exploration with the use of this concept, to try its 
value. (See XXXVI, 783, No. 18.) 


26. A study of racial attitudes. William S. Johnson, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. The study is concerned, first, with the development of a method for study- 
ing attitudes objectively and quantitatively; and, secondly, with an investigation of 
racial attitudes. It employs, in part, Thurstone’s device as the basis for measurement 
of attitudes and opinions regarding racial contacts, biological questions, Negro traits, 
proposed solutions, and specific cultural situations. A second device attempts both to 
check the emotional validity of the scale and to register finer gradations. The study 
includes about seven thousand subjects, measurement of six daily newspapers for two 
yearly periods, institutional measurements, and a large number of personal documents, 

27. Astudy of community groupings from the standpoint of the individual. Richard 
L. Schanck, University of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York. This has developed primarily 
into a statistical account of the locus of various activities of certain individuals and a 
statistical statement of attitudes and their relationship to each other. 


28. Factors influencing the selection of associates. May V. Seagoe, Box 64, Mon- 
terey Park, California. Subjects: 230 elementary school children; period: September, 
1930, to March, 1931. Four types of data were collected: measures of propinquity; 
measures of physical similarity; measures of mental similarity; and measures of simi- 
larity in twelve personal traits. 


Child Study and Adolescence 
(See also 57, 58, 73, 166, 167, 168, 185, 243, 254, 264, 204, 205) 


29. A study of sex differences in school children, nine to fifteen years of age. 
Clairette P. Armstrong, 9 East Ninety-seventh Street, New York City. 


30. Why boys desert their homes. Jdem. Boys arraigned in the children’s court of 
New York City for deserting their homes without the knowledge and consent of their 
parents or other guardian, numbering 660, were studied by the case study and statistical 
methods, as to important factors of their total gestalt. All delinquent boys are between 
eight and fifteen years, inclusive. Two control groups of boys, brought to court for 
other delinquencies, were used. 


31. The behavior of young children in their homes and in their preschool group. 
Esther Van Cleave Berne, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City. 
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32. Small groups for reconditioning the behavior of certain problem children. 
Idem. Five children, three years of age, evin undesirable behavior which had been 
resistant to the teachers’ methods in a preschool group were regularly placed in a very 
small group of children for play under supervision for fifteen-minute periods. 


33. A study of laughter and crying of young children as factors in social behavior 
and emotionality. Catherine Brackett, Child Development Institute, 514 West 126th 
Stréet, New York City. Data have been collected from the two nursery-school groups, 
Child Development Institute, over a period of eight months. 


34. Study of Chicago adolescents by communities. E. W. Burgess and Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, University of Chicago. Data consist of eight thousand questionnaires on home 
and social relations, together with rating scale by teacher on each child. 


35. Interaction among preschool children. L. J. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. An observational study seeking to develop categories of observation and meth- 
ods of record for the analysis of the process of interaction among children. 


36. Parental views of youth problems in a university town. Idem. Schedules were 
gathered from 667 Ann Arbor homes in May, 1930. 


37. Social implications of the language development of preschool children. Mary S. 
Fisher, 514 West 126th Street, New York City. The language of seventy children, rang- 
ing in age from twenty to sixty months, was studied over a two-year period, 1928-30. 
Sten hic records of each child’s language were taken during an entire morning on 
three different days in the nursery school at the Child Development Institute. 


38. A study of infants enrolled in day nurseries. Helen Hart, National Federation 
of Day Nurseries, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City, and Emily W. Briggs, New 
York School of Social Work, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. Ques- 
tionnaires are being filled out by eight nurseries in five cities for all infants under a year 
of age enrolled during 1930; these records will probably total something over one 
hundred. A graduate student of the New York School of Social Work, with training and 
experience in case work and research, will also make an intensive study of twenty-three 
infants enrolled in Bethlehem Day Nursery, New York, securing data not included on 
the questionnaire. 

39. Resistant behavior in preschool children. Ruth Kennedy, 723 West Eleventh 
Street, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Records of a two-hour observation in five-minute 
periods, of each child, together with verbatim stenographic records of the intelligence 
test situation, for the thirty-one youngest children. 


40. Out-of-work juvenile continuation school girls. Louise C. Keyes, Boston Con- 
tinuation School, ro Common Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


41. A comparative study of social contacts involving play material, in four preschool 
groups. Ruth Pearson Koshuk, 6120 Eberhart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. A two-hour 
interaction record for each of forty-nine children enrolled in four Chicago nursery 
schools, together with transcripts of background material from school records. Inter- 
action symbols have been devised to represent in schematic form each completed social 
act involving play material. 


42. The mechanisms of children’s lies. Maurice H. Krout, Crane Junior College, 
Chicago. Material collected from observation of the author’s own child, her associates, 
and cases reported in literature. 


43. Types of behavior problems found in physically handicapped children. Helen B. 
Rosenquist, 1709 University Station, Austin, Texas. The study will be concerned with 
children under the age of ten, inmates of Texas state institutions. Personal observations 
and conferences with teachers and matrons. 


44. The social behavior of institutional children in the playroom situation. Mapheus 
Smith, University Club, Lawrence, Kansas. Observers recorded the behavior of 
twenty-five boys and twenty-one girls. Sufficient records were obtained on each child 
to obtain a cross-sectional account of its behavior. These materials were then analyzed 
into sixty-two categories of behavior. (See XXXVI, 784, No. 24.) 
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Personality and Life Organization 
(See also 51, 260) 


45. The relation of man’s subjective or emotional economy to his external 
and activities as they bear upon those problems which arise in his daily work and 
interchange. Trigant Burrow, Lifwynn Foundation, 27 East Thirty-seventh § 
New York City. This study represents the development of an experimental method in 
the field of psycho-social or subjective problems which affords opportunity for the stud 
of such material from a basis comparable to that of the other biological sciences, ’ 

46. The analysis and measurement of personality and personality adjustment, 
Joseph K. Folsom, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Tests and ratings on some hundred co 
students, together with a comparison of data on chums, on happily and unhappily mar. 
ried couples, and on friends who have broken off that Selatlonahiie. By use of standard 
tests and certain new tests constructed by means of new questions, some answered by 
the subjects and some by ‘udges, an attempt is made to get at personality differences 
and similarities between chums and between persons who are in discord. 

47. A personality analysis of college students by the method of tests, inven 
and autobiographies. Verne C. Wright, 322 Alumni Hall, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (See XXXVI, 784, No. 30.) 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 81, 104, 237, 300) 


48. Marriage habits as to age and residential propinquity in a metropolitan area, 
James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A study of ten thou- 
sand marriages in Philadelphia and adjacent towns for a period of about a year, 

49. Size of New England families. Winnie Leach Duncan, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. The project will include the number of children of three genera- 
tions of New England families, the number at birth, the number surviving, sex, and 
age of deceased. 


50. Case studies in interracial marriage in Hawaii. Margaret M. Lam, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. This study covers the individual’s marital life. The inter- 
view is the only method used to secure data which consist of information about situa- 
tional crises or conflicts, clashes, and compromise on differences of cultural ideas, 
customs, training, etc. 


Natural History of the Family and Psychology of Sex 
(See also 217) 


51. The single woman—a medical study in sex education. Lura Beam, 2 East 
103d Street, New York City. An analysis of 650 case histories of a gynecologist, de- 
signed to note correlation between pelvic disorder and emotional life. 

52. One thousand marriages—a medical study of sex adjustment. Jdem. An analy- 
sis of the case histories of a gynecologist-obstetrician accumulated during forty years’ 
practice. In each case the patients were observed over long periods. 


Historic Family and Family as Institution 


53. The changing functions of the American family—a study of the affectional, 
economic, educational, religious, recreational, health, and protective aspects of family 
organization. John Dollard, “%American Express, Berlin, Germany. The area is the 
United States; the period is 1900-1930; the data are quantitative (so far as available) 
and consist of indices of the formalization of family function. 

54. The Negro family in the United States. E. Franklin Frazier, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. A continuation of the study of the Negro family in Chicago. It 
includes census data from three counties in three southern states and two southern 
cities, and is based upon printed and unpublished documentary material on the back- 
ground, and present status of the Negro family as well as materials from social agencies. 
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Recent social changes in the American family. W. F. Ogburn, University of 


Chicago. Statistical and historical data are being collected for the last quarter of a 
century. 


Modern Family and Its Problems 


(See also 31, 36, 38, 42, 110, 114, 138, 139, 148, 198, 
201, 208, 232, 235, 236, 240) 


56. Assortive mating: causes and results. C. Arnold Anderson, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. (See XXXVI, 785, No. 32.) 

7, Interrelations of home and social influences among adolescents. E. W. Burgess 
and Ruth Shonle Cavan, University of Chicago. Data consist of questionnaires on home 
and social relations and tests of personality adjustment, for different social groups. 
Home and social relations are correlated with personality adjustment. Tables are being 
made to predict good personality adjustment in different types of homes. 

58. Function of home activities in the education of the child. Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
University of Chicago. The data consist of questionnaires from fourteen- to sixteen- 
year-old boys and girls concerning homes and social relations, together with teacher’s 
rating scale on each child. These have been collected from many parts of United States. 
A comparison is made of cultural groups (Negro, white, urban, rural, native-born, 
foreign-born) on basis of socio-economic status, occupation of father, intimate relations 
of parents and children, social relations, etc. 

59. Objective studies of family life from the standpoint of child guidance and parent 
education. Lemo T. Dennis, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. (See XXXVI, 
785, No. 34-) 

60. A study of the family. Kenneth V. Francis, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
One hundred families with children, mostly working people paying for their homes, are 
taken unselected from an approximately “natural area” in Davenport. Material con- 
sists of data on children’s impressions of their life and the interrelated pattern of the 
parents and children, statistical data on probable major causes of maladjustment, as 
economic status of the family, broken homes, mental level, foreign-born parentage. 
These data are secured through a controlled interview with each parent and each child 
above seven. 

61. A study of families applying for day-nursery care. Helen Hart, National Federa- 
tion of Day Nurseries, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City. Questionnaires, for the 
three months beginning February, 1931, from 40 day nurseries in 17 cities of the United 
States, which will probably cover about 450 families, bear on the general social and 
economic situation of the family; specific problems which it seeks to solve through the 
mother’s employment, or placement of children in a nursery. 

62. A study of the unmarried. Herman Hausheer, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Washington. One hundred and twenty questionnaires, giving reasons why persons 
signing them have not married, were duly returned and properly filled out. 

63. A study of marriage and divorce in Indiana. Charles R. Metzger, 315 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. The study covers the social and legal 
aspects since the days of the Northwest Territory. 

64. A course in education for family life. Meyer F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Period of study: 1930-31. Data consist of outlines of courses 
in education for marriage and family life, etc. 

65. The process of marriage (factors determining the selection of a mate). Idem. 
Research period, 1930-31. Data consist of a considerable number of case studies, con- 
tributed by both husbands and wives. 

66. Marriage trends in a midwestern county. Hattie Plum Williams, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Data were secured from marriage license records, Lancaster 
County, Nebraska, for the decade years from 1880 to 1930. 

67. The expenditures and standard of living of 190 business and professional 
families. Chase Going Woodhouse, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 
Area: New York, New Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Washington, 
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North Carolina. For one year, accounts were kept by 66 families and schedules were 
obtained from others. 

68. An analysis of the duration of all marriages terminated by divorces granted in 
the state of Wisconsin during the year 1929. Kimball Young, C. L. Dedrick, Barbara 
Ingersoll, University of Wisconsin, Madison. All divorces reported to the State Bureay 
of Vital Statistics during 1929 are being tabulated, with special reference to the dura. 
tion from date of marriage to the date of separation, and from the date of ration to 
issuance of the decree. The “lag” between the final crisis of family disorganization and 
of the granting of the divorce will be measured, and examined as to its relationship to 
cause of divorce, presence of children, age of the parties. 


69. The sociological aspects of 162 divorces granted in Dane County, Wisconsin, 
during the year 1929. Kimball Young, C. L. Dedrick, and Gladys Dornbrook, Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. A careful analysis of all court records, supplemented by 
other social and economic data with respect to the individuals involved. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 77, 80, 83, 84) 


Emigration and Immigration 


70. A sociological study of the Basques of Oregon. L. S. Cressman, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. The study will cover the Basque settlements in Harney and Malheur 
counties and will include material on the economic geography. 

71. Growing into Americans. H. G. Duncan, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham. This study comprises a collection of life-histories from the major racial and na- 
tional groups, from the first, second, and third generations. Interviews and life-history 
documents. 

72. The Germans in Hawaii. Bernhard Lothar Hérmann, Lingnan University, 
Canton, China. The German labor (contract) immigration to Hawaii’s sugar planta- 
tions from 1880 to 1900—their background in Germany, adjustment to Hawaii, and 
present status. Interviews, mainly with the immigrants themselves and largely in their 
own language; and a study of the diplomatic correspondence on file in the archives, 
especially of the Hawaiian consul-general in Germany; a study of passenger lists, 
directories, newspapers, club and church records, books and publications. 

73. Personality problems of second generation Italian girls, aged twelve to sixteen, 
residing in the Italian district of Madison, Wisconsin. Kimball Young and Hermine 
Warner, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Detailed case records are being secured 
on each of fourteen individuals through extensive interviews. 


Colonial Problems and Missions 


74. Status and program of foreign missions in Asia. Galen M. Fisher, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. An exhaustive study on the field by teams of ten to twelve 
workers, in each of three countries, India, China, and Japan. Data are being gathered 
both as to the present and the past in regard to every aspect of foreign mission work, 
and exhaustive studies are being made of the socio-economic environment in order to 
measure the service of the missionary program to the situation in which it finds itself. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


75. An analysis of congeniality groups. Kimball Young, Margaret M. Braun, 
Margaret M. Meyer, University of Wisconsin, Madison. A statistical and qualitative 
analysis of 160 congeniality groups based on schedules and case history data. 


Classes and Class Struggle 
(See also 226) 
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Nationalities and Races 


(See also 26, 50, 54, 98, 103, 116, 117, 141, 142, 
183, 184, 229, 242, 286) 


76. The attitudes of Negro ministers of the major denominations in Chicago toward 
racial division in American Protestantism. J. Howell Atwood, 517 North Kellogg Street, 
Galesburg, Illinois. A guided interview was used in the case of each of sixty-one Negro 
ministers. These ranged in length from 1} to 6 hours and the minister was encouraged to 
relate experiences rather than state opinions. 


77. Social history of the Jewish community in Madison, Wisconsin. Nathan Ber- 
man and Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin, Madison. An analysis of diaries, 
correspondence, institutional records, such as minutes of meetings, case records from 
social agencies, and all other socio-historical documents which are available. 


78. The contacts of the whites and Japanese in Tacoma, Washington. Herman 
Hausheer, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. The history of Japanese immigration in 
Tacoma, the last forty years or more, with emphasis on the educational, economic, oc- 
cupational, social, and religious contacts of Japanese and whites. This material was 
gathered by means of a study of census materials, interviews, house-to-house survey, 
and ecological methods. 


79. Social and economic factors in the mortality experience of Negroes in a rural 
community. William S. Johnson, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. Involves the 
working out of a tentative method for measuring physical environment and economic 
status with greater objectivity and with the differential factor of race. All families were 
medically examined by the health department and every fifth Negro family included 
in this investigation. 

80. An intimate study of the organization and functioning of a southern Negro 
community. Idem. The community studied is Nashville. Data include verbatim rec- 
ords of the sermons, songs, prayers and gossip, movements and “sociables,” sex diver- 
sions, etc. The material of the study has been drawn from 1,000 Negro families; 150 
industries; the case records of the children’s courts, workhouse, and penitentiary; inter- 
views with the individuals; and a systematic visiting of Negro churches, wakes, funerals, 
clubs, schools, playgrounds, pool rooms, theaters, “‘bootleg joints,” and sports. 


81. The environmental life of Chinese-Hawaiian hybrids. Margaret M. Lam, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. This study covers in a general way the individual’s 
life—from childhood up to the present. So far, data cover two islands, Oahu and 
Hawaii and its rural districts. The interview is the only method used to secure data. 


82. A sociological study of the American community in Shanghai. Herbert D. Lam- 
son, Shanghai College, Shanghai, China. The data were secured from interviewing in- 
habitants; consular archives, news files, histories; mapping; analysis of institutional 
life; limited use of questionnaires; direct observation; photography showing city 
development. 

83. The Fresno Armenians: a study of cultural conflict. Richard T. LaPiere, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, California. A group case study in which all available data, 
numerical, occupational, ecological, attitudinal, and autobiographical, have been used. 
(See XXXVI, 788, No. 50.) 

84. Relation between degree of pigmentation and degree of intelligence among 
Negroes in the United States. George R. Mursell, Box 511, Columbus, Ohio. Five 
hundred subjects have already been examined and compared by means of group and 
individual intelligence tests and colorimetric chart. 

85. A study of the interrelations of Indian culture and modern Western civilization 
in Yucatan. Robert Redfield, University of Chicago. Data are being secured through 
filed research, ethnological in character, of selected villages; through gathering of 
a. data, documentary and case materials in the city. (See XXXVI, 786, No. 
43. 

. oe study of Negro life in New Jersey. Ira De A. Reid, 1133 Broadway, New 
ork City. 
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87. Social processes involved in the rapid development of a Filipino community in’ 
California. C. N. Reynolds, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, A study of the. 
developments of the present and the past two years in the Filipino colony in Watson. 
ville, California, with emphasis on the forces creating group consciousness, adjustment 
of old methods of social control to the new situation, and general effects of contacts 
between the races. Material gathered through participation in colony affairs inter. 
views, life-histories, and from usual records such as: police blotter, schools, churches 
tax rolls, charity institutions, etc.; and study also of housing conditions, family life, 
social organizations, newspaper and other records of behavior and contact with white 
population. (See XXXVI, 788, No. 62.) 


88. Negro migration. Frank A. Ross, 405 Fayerweather, Columbia University, New 
York City. Historical, bibliographical, statistical, and general descriptive data are used 
for a period extending from slavery times to present. 

89. Negro students in a state university (University of Kansas). Walter R. Smith 
with two students, University of Kansas, Lawrence. An analysis of intelligence, grades, 
manner of life, and attitudes of about 150 students. 

go. Our American citizens of oriental ancestry. William C. Smith, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth. (See XXXVI, 787, No. 50.) 

gt. A study of Negro nationalism. Theodore G. Standing, 212 University 
Iowa City. Attempts an analysis of the current movement toward the development of 
race consciousness and group pride within the American Negro population. The data 
are derived chiefly from the literature by and about Negroes, particularly from such 
primary sources as the Negro press. 


Religious Denominations and Sects 
(See also 227) 


92. A changing social institution in an urban environment: a study of the changing 
behavior patterns of the Disciples of Christ, in Los Angeles. Carl D. Wells, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. The material consists of fifty complete 
life-histories, a larger number of shorter case histories, a ‘‘personal”’ questionnalag il 
and an “institutional” questionnaire covering the forty institutions studied. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


93. Machinery and the demand for labor in economic literature to 1850. Lincoln 
Fairley, Emerson Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Area: England, France, and Ger- 
many up to 1776; England and France, 1776-1850. A library project. 


Demography and Population 
(See also 79, 88, 121, 132, 134, 136) 


94. Movement of population into Madison, Wisconsin (1929). C. L. Dedrick and 
Elizabeth Powell, University of Wisconsin, Madison. (See XXXVI, 788, No. 65.) 

95. An analysis of the infant mortality rates for 1929. Anna C. Diller, 720 South 
Alden Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An attempt to find reason or reasons for the 
low rates in the first quartile, and the high rates in the fourth quartile, which includes 
as exhaustive a research as possible for 729 cities. 

96. Urbanism and legislative apportionment in New York State. J. Donald Kings- 
ley, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Deals with the question of representa- 
tion in the state legislature since 1895, with particular emphasis upon discrimination, 
either favorable or unfavorable, toward each of four “groups”: Republican voters, 
Democratic voters, rural voters, and urban voters. 


97. Movement of open-country population in Ohio. C. E. Lively, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The second part of a three-year study, the first part of which is 
already published. It includes the analysis of the occupational and spatial mobility of 
approximately 1,600 adult sons and daughters of families living in selected areas of 
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Ohio, 1927-28. All families in eight sample areas were visited and occupation and 
spatial movement histories taken. 

98. An analysis of the Negro population in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Municipal 
University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. A study of the economic, social, industrial, 
educational, and religious life of the Negro population in Omaha. Use has been made 
of historical, case, survey, and statistical methods. 

Migration to and from selected German cities, 1900-1927. Conrad Taeuber, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. Statistics of the migrations to and from all German 
cities with a population of more than fifty thousand were secured, as well as more 
detailed information concerning the occupation, social status, income, and religious 
affiliation of the migrants. 

100. The social origins of American business leaders. T. W. Taussig and C. S. 
Joslyn, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The sample was taken as of 
November, 1928, and data consist of answers to a mailed questionnaire received from 
8,749 out of mailing list of 15,000, compiled by selection of names listed in Poor’s 
Register of Directors. Data collected cover occupational origins, schooling, i 
aid, influential connections, size of business, position held, etc. 

ior. Trends in population of the United States. Warren S. Thompson, P. K. 
Whelpton, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. An analysis of census data. A portion of 
the retabulation and analysis of data has been completed. 

102. Population and progress. H. Woolston, University of Washington, Seattle. 
The material consists of comparative data for the United States and Western Europe in 
the twentieth century, on population, wealth, and expectation of life, with attention 
paid to trends and limits. 


Heredity and Selection 
(See also 21) 


103. Processes of adjustment studied in a present-day Chinese population in an 
American city. C. N. Reynolds, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. The ma- 
terial is being gathered through contacts with Chinese, interviews, life-histories, news- 
paper accounts and a study of other records of behavior and occupational surveys, 
distribution of residences, criminal behavior, educational levels, social organizations, 
and all available statistical material. 

104. The relation of birth control to the sex ratio. Sanford Winston, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. This is a study of 5,465 “completed” families taken from genea- 
logical records of the present generation of descendants of early American families. 
Statistical comparisons have been made of the sex-ratios of families of various sizes and 
. last-born children with earlier children, with particular attention paid to affecting 
actors. 


Human Ecology and Human Geography 
(See also 34, 70, 71, 72, 78, 82, 87, 122, 125, 137, 140, 145, 149, 
154, 156, 159, 183, 205, 261, 281) 


105. The social effects of shift in points of dominance and world-organization as 
exemplified by Ionia and Athens. Howard Becker, Smith College, Northhampton, 
Massachusetts. A library project dealing with historical and archaeological data found 
in Greek, French, German, and English literature. (See XXXVI, 789, No. 74.) 


106, Ethnological survey of North America. John M. Cooper, Regina Flannery, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. The area is all of North America 
north of the Mexican border; and the material is to consist of all ethnological and 
archaeological data on aborigines, gathered from all published and manuscript sources 
available. (See XXXVI, 790, No. 78.) 


107. The effect of the urban environment upon a large family group: or the Eisen- 
drath family group. Ruth Eisendrath, 1765 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
This is an individual case study of a particular family-kinship group now residing for 
the most _— in Chicago. The data were collected st ugh personal inter- 

a 


views of the writer with various members of the Eisendrath family group. 
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108. A reorganization of the municipal wards of the city of Cincinnati, Earle Ey 
bank, James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Data consist of 
previous ward distribution; materials showing “natural areas” of the city; the official 
Federal Census Tract Map of the city; official census figures on the city, The methods 
are statistical and ecological. 


109. The segregation of population groups in Kansas City. Noel P. Gist, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. Data are being assembled from interviews, from social agencies 
and other social institutions such as churches and schools, and from ne Ts and 
similar documentary material. Selected districts are being canvassed to secure informa. 
tion on mobility, standard of living, group participation, economic status. Census data 
are to be utilized and spot maps constructed to show distributive aspects of population, 


110. Recent changes in hotels and auto camps. Norman Hayner, University of 
Washington, Seattle. The number of hotels and hotel rooms has been compiled for the 
different states and provinces and for the cities over one hundred thousand in the United 
States and Canada for 1920 and 1930. Facts are also being gathered on the composition 
~— movements of the auto-camp population in the Puget Sound region and in southem 

ornia. 


111. Social and economic survey of Mississippi. S. H. Hobbs, Jr., University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The period covered is from April, 1929, to February, 1930, 
In the county government studies, specially trained field workers were sent to the 
county courthouses for their information. Some parts of the report were prepared by 
public officials and citizens of the state. Other parts were prepared by a corps of gradu- 
ate students selected from the larger colleges of the states. 


112. Modern population problems and China. Leonard S. Hsu, Yenching Univer. 
sity, Peiping, China. The study includes a discussion of such problems as the natural 
growth of population, population checks, birth-rates, death-rates, infant mortality, 
population optimum, population and natural resources, population density, population . 
and international relations, population quality, researches in population, with special 
reference to China. 


113. The roomer—in the rooming-house area of young migrants to the metropolis, 
W. R. P. Ireland, 1205 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. As a resident in the 
rooming-house and “bohemian” section of Chicago’s Lower North community the 
observer has gathered about 120 accounts of persons and groups in the district; some 
of them are long autobiographies. Tables have been compiled on the ages, sex, occupa- 
tions, and sizes of home communities of about 2,000 migrants, and on rooming accom- 
modations in the city from about 15,000 reports to various public bodies and census 
data for Chicago and other American cities. 


114. Women in industry in Russia. Susan M. Kingsbury, Mildred Fairchild, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. (See XXXVI, 790, No. 85.) Material was 
secured through interview and study of records. 


115. The determination of community boundaries on the basis of social traits. 
Murray H. Leiffer, 725 Simpson Street, Evanston, Illinois. The study is based on data 
collected in a house-to-house canvass of the entire city of Evanston, Illinois, population 
63,000, in 1930. Types of data being utilized: average size of family, percentage of 
families having children, age distribution of children, racial distribution, home owner- 
ship, occupational distribution, length of residence. Further study will indicate which 
trait or traits will serve as best index of homogeneity. 


116. Economic succession and racial invasion in the Hawaiian Islands. Andrew W. 
Lind, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. The study is based upon statistical data 
relative to distribution and movement of population, occupational distributions, im- 
ports and exports, and land utilization in the Hawaiian Islands from 1780 to 1930. 
(See XXXVI, 790, No. 86.) 


117. Agricultural land tenure by Japanese in the Puget Sound region of the State 
of Washington: its extent and its significance to the region: the influence of land 
legislation. John Adrian Rademaker, 820 North Thirteenth Street, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. Period: from the beginning of Japanese land tenure for agricultural purposes 
(about 1900) until the present. The material consists of statistical data on acreage, crop 
distribution, economic organization, general attitudes. 
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118, Regional social distance. Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
The method is similar to that used by Bogardus, but in the present case the purpose is 
to treat the results as regional and compare the South with the Middle West and the 
Far West. The subjects were four hundred students from the University of Tennessee 
and the University of Kansas. 

119. Intra-mobility in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. This study covers the City Directories, 1927-29, inclusive. Data 
pertaining to various social problems in Omaha are being collected, and correlation with 
mobility carefully noted. 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY AND THE CITY 


(See also 48, 92, 96, 99, 103, 107, 108, 10g, 113, 135, 136, 
211, 222, 231, 238, 247, 279, 287) 


120. Indices of urbanization. Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
This is a study of rural and suburban areas in various stages of urbanization, with 
special attention to certain Connecticut towns. 


121. Estimate of the number and percentage of villages of the United States losing 
population during the last census decade. J. M. Gillette, University Station, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. The writer is following the methods used for the preceding 
decades as indicated in volume of statistics and in rural sociology. 


122. The changing institutional structure of the central urban area with special 
reference to Detroit, Michigan. Donald C. Marsh, 417 East Huron Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. It will deal with the historical and present institutional organization of the 
central urban area of Detroit. Institutional changes in that area as a point of domi- 
nance will be the principal material for investigation. 


123. A city-planning study designed to demonstrate the economic practicability and 
social desirability of replanning and rebuilding a specified deteriorated urban residen- 
tial district in accordance with neighborhood unit principles. Clarence A. Perry, 130 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City. The area to be used is a selected district 
of thirty-five acres in the central part of Queens Borough, New York City. The data 
to be collected refer to the current period, and comprise: assessed valuations for land 
and improvements, market price of land, current building and development costs, cur- 
rent rentals of specified types of apartments. This is mainly a project in architectural 
design and engineering planning which will be controlled by economic data obtained 
through its research phase. 

124. The strategy of city church planning. Ross W. Sanderson, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. The period of the study is from December 1, 1929, to June 1, 1932. 
Eight factors of relative social status and social change are being studied in sixteen 
urban centers. Data include rates of increase and decrease in church membership, 
Sunday school enrolment, and total expenditures of white Protestant churches during 
the last decade. 

125. A study of the metropolitan area of Kansas City. Homer L. Williams, Park- 
ville, Missouri. A descriptive survey of the growth, trends, and scope of Kansas City’s 
(Missouri and Kansas) metropolitan area. 

126. A comparison of the differential growth of American cities according to size. 
Sanford Winston, North Carolina State College, Raleigh. A compilation of census data 
from 1900 to 1930 to determine the relative growth of cities of various sizes based on 
the population as of 1930. The cities were divided into nine classifications on the basis 
of the 1930 population. The comparisons are based on the same cities in contradistinc- 
tion to the census method. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


(See also 79, 97, 99, 117, 120, 169, 170, 171, 196, 228, 236, 278) 


127. The income of farm boys and girls. Howard W. Beers, Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Schedules for 
about 1,237 farm boys and girls from all sections of New York have been secured 
through high schools and Junior Extension agents. 
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_ 128, Hospital and medical service for rural people. C. G. Bennett, Cornell Univer. 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. A statistical study of hogpitel 
records for five years and interviews with physicians to determine the number of 
hospital beds er! thousand population per county; the use of a hospital by rural 
over a period of five years in one county; and the availability and charges of ysicians 
in a rural county. . ph 


129. County government and county affairs in rural counties in the South, E C 
Branson, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Field studies of county govern. 
ment and county affairs in six typical rural counties of South Carolina, Septembe; 
1930, to September 1, 1931. A case-method study, with the emphasis mainly on exhibit. 
ing photographically the efforts of rural democracies in governing themselves—largely 
on county record, county accounts, county budgets, county debts and sinking f 
and reports upon all public moneys handled by county officers. A controlling belief in 
the survey is that no business, public or private, rises above the level of its bookkeepj 
The data collected have, therefore, to do in the main with the financial conditions and 
affairs of country counties. 

130. Incomes of a German farm colony in North Carolina. Jdem. Data concern the 
settlement of forty families, near Ridgeway, from the beginning in 1910 to 1930, in- 
clusive, and the study attempts to answer the question: Why do these Germans succeed 
where the natives fail? The statistical data are related to incomes, farm properties, 
bank accounts, living standards, and culture levels. 

131. Study of rural social change. Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Field work covers 157 communities or areas previously studied in 1920 or 
1925 and revisited in 1930. Further census study will be made on the basis of both pub- 
lished and unpublished data of 357 counties and 177 country towns. Data consist of 
survey schedules filled in by field workers; and of careful statistical analysis of published 
and unpublished census data both under population and under agriculture. (See 
XXXVI, 792, No. 100.) 

132. Mobility and adjustment of the Connecticut rural population. Carroll D. Clark, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. Data consist of field studies of six rural towns; 
schedules filled by means of personal interviews with six hundred rural families; sta- 
tistical analysis of this material and analysis of ecological processes by additional 
techniques. 

133. Recreation for children and youth of the white and Negro races in selected 
rural areas in four counties in South Carolina. Mary E. Frayser, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. The study was made in three school districts in each of 
the four counties selected. The age range under consideration is from six to twenty-one 
years. Six hundred seventeen records of whites and 143 records of Negroes were taken 
between 1927 and 1931. The investigation made contact with school and health 
officials, and with county, farm, and home demonstration agents. The information was 
secured by visits by the investigator to the homes of the young people and recorded 
on especially prepared schedule forms. 

134. Qualitative selection in cityward migration. Wilson Gee, Dewees Runk, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University. The area is Albemarle County, Virginia, a representa- 
tive southern area. One hundred-twenty families, divided into 30 upper class, 60 middle 
class, and 30 lower class, were studied and the differential rates of cityward migration 
are determined among the children of these families. The study shows a new technique 
for answering the question of “folk depletion” in rural section. 

135. Rural-urban heroism in military action. Idem. Data consist of the records of 
the distinguished service cross awards cited in Decorations, United States Army, 
1862-1928. This restricts the study to the World War cases. 


136. Estimate of rural migration and other sources of urban increase in the last 
decade. J. M. Gillette, University Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


137. Rural population mobility in the state of Connecticut with special reference to 
commutation between places of work and residence. J. L. Hypes, V. A. Rapport, 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut. During December, 1929, 
and January through June, 1930, 616 records were gathered from six Connecticut towns 
The data include occupational histories of the heads of families, general information con: 
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sno the entire family, living conditions, commutation information, etc. The data 
were collected on a special schedule through a house-to-house canvass. 

138. Farmer’s standard of living. E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. This study covers seven contiguous areas in seven counties, representing six farm 
areas of Wisconsin, 1929 and 1930 survey. (See XXXVI, 793, No. 112. 

139. Standards of living in the village of Crozet, Virginia. E. L. Kirkpatrick, Evelyn 
G. Tough, University of Wisconsin, Madison. This study covers all families in the vil- 
ge for the year of 1929-30. It includes historic study of the origin and growth of the 


140. Changes and trends in rural neighborhood and primary groups. J. H. Kolb, 
318 Agricultural Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison. This study is to cover a period 
of ten years, this being the time since the original study was made in Dane County, 
Wisconsin. The material is to be plotted on the original neighborhood maps, in order 
to discover changes in areas. Subsequent to this, field investigation of an extended 
character will be made. 

141. The Red Hill community: a sociological study of four rural Negro neighbor- 
hoods in Albemarle County, Virginia. William L. Leap, University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity. Every Negro home in the four communities was visited, and a total of eighty- 
six special schedules taken. 

142. Rural Negro standards of living in Albemarle County, Virginia. Idem. Ap- 
proximately 150 rural Negro standard-of-living schedules will be used. 


143. Appearance and disappearance of farm trade centers in Minnesota, 1905-30. 
C. E. Lively, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. Bradstreet’s Ratings are used as 
the basis of the work, which involves several centers. The cases are analyzed with 
respect to geographic location, the time of appearance or disappearance, population, 
economic factors, communication, etc. 


144. Farmer experiences with and opinions concerning the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. Theodore B. Manny, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C, 
Data for period from 1920 to present, secured through personal interviews with 1,372 
farmers in 14 Ohio counties, and interviews with 41 officials of the organization, together 
with observational reports of enumerators, and certain information from local bankers 
and business men. 


145. A sociological study of a village and its surrounding territory. Bruce L. Melvin, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The village is in the dairy section of 
New York. The changes in the social organization are traced from the beginning of the 
history of the territory. A schedule was filled for every family. Further documents, 
naan newspaper files were searched and many interviews held with leaders in the 
territory. 

146. The country church in North Carolina. J. M. Ormond, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. Includes a map for each of the one hundred counties of the 
state locating all churches of white people in the open country and towns under fifteen 
hundred population, giving name and denomination of each church. Includes also 
survey of churches made in 1929, giving membership, value of building, material from 
which church is constructed, and equipment of building. 


147. Membership problems of rural community socio-educational organizations—a 
study of rural attitudes. R.A. Polson, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg. Five hundred schedules of individual programs will be obtained by house- 
to-house canvass in a minimum of five communities in Virginia during 1931. 


148. The effect of the use of electricity on the farm income, organization, and 
management, and upon the psychic income and social conditions of the farm family— 
ways and means whereby electricity may be used on the farm and in the farm home 
to the advantage of the farmer and his family at a cost which they can afford to pay and 
which will insure the continued availability of electric current in rural districts. Burwell 
B. Powell, College Park, Maryland. The study is to extend over a period of at least 
five years. Detailed studies of operating methods, costs, and profits of five farms in the 
Sandy Spring neighborhood near Washington, D.C., as a whole, and each member; the 
family standard of living; the use of time of the homemaker; and the psychic income of 
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the family and each member have been made before electrifying the farm and farm 
home. (See XXXVI, 793, No. 115.) 


149. Changing rural social organization of Ohio County, W.Va. D. B. Rogers, West 
Liberty State Teacher’s College, West Liberty, West Virginia. A schedule was used 
to determine from each householder in five hundred farm families to what center of 
centers he goes for groceries, etc. Answers were superimposed on a base map of the 
county and give a composite picture of the service-centers of Ohio County. 

150. A study of rural community areas in New York State. Dwight Sanderson 
Ray E. Wakeley, Harold F. Dorn, E. A. Taylor, A. M. Paxson, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Data were secured from é 
counties in central New York: in three counties by a canvass of all farm families a 
schedule; in three counties by the use of a mail questionnaire and personal study of com. 
munity centers; and in two counties by personal interviews with merchants and com- 
munity leaders. (See XXXVI, 794, No. 117.) 


151. The relative social efficiency of New York counties. A. C. Seymour, Corel] 
——_- Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. (See XXXVI, 74, 
No. 1109. 

152. Community agencies affecting rural standards of living of Wake C 
North Carolina. Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College, Raleigh. Data are for 
1928-29 and 1929-30. 

153. A study of 154 rural community organizations in seven typical North Caroling 
counties. Jdem. Data are for the year 1926-27, and deal with membership, attendance, 
projects, problems, and difficulties of the organizations. Each organization was visited 
by a field man; all records were studied and a questionnaire was filled by answers from 
the officers in the organizations and other leaders in the communities. (See XXXVI, 
794, No. 120.) 


154. A study of the social and economic relationships of the open-country population 
of Genesee County to their hamlets, villages, and cities. E. A. Taylor, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca. During the summer of 1930, 2,940 schedules were 
taken from the entire county of Genesee, one of the leading agricultural sections of New 
York State. Data include 85 per cent of the entire open-country population. Schedules 
were taken also covering changes in village institutions from 1900 to 1930, inclusive, 
Records were obtained on all churches with particular reference to the manner in which 
they are serving the open-country population and on hundreds of personal interviews 
with merchants, bankers, and farm leaders. Each farm home was plotted on a map for 
each service rendered by the hamlets, villages, and cities. Thus, there was prepared 
a grocery map, a church map, lodge map, a map showing where eggs and poultry are 
sold, a hardware map, etc.—about forty in all. 

155. A study of rural organizations in four Ohio counties. E. D. Tetreau, R. G. 
Smith, J. P. Schmidt, Ohio State University, Columbus. Methods—documentary 
study and field inquiry. (See XXXVI, 794, No. 121.) 

156. The relation of human ecology to rural government. Chester R. Wasson, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Studies of 
town and county governments in relation to rural community areas to determine the 
incidence or conflict of interests between political and community areas, and the func- 
tions of local government in rural areas. Data gathered through personal interviews; 
questionnaires to town and village officials and citizens and their analysis; and mapping 
the relations of areas. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
(See also 152, 209) 


157. Influence of motion pictures on conduct. Herbert Blumer, University of Chi- 
cago. This study has been in progress since January, 1929, and extends to July, 1931. 
The material consists of written or narrated accounts of personal experience; observa- 
tion of conduct of children; collection of verbatim accounts of conversation; motion 
picture diaries and letters. 
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158. A. The effect of a co-acting group on self-ratings. B. The effect of an audience 
and co-acting group situation on speed of perceptual discrimination. C. A quantitative 
study of suggestion in the group situation. D. A genetic study of certain factors in- 
volved in the judgment of pluralistic behavior. E. Some psychological factors involved 
in the expression and content of opinion on public matters. S. B. Cummings, Jr., 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. These projects deal with data collected 
during 1931 on grammar school, high-school, and college students. Depending upon the 
problem, the data are either performance tests, self-ratings, statement of opinion, or 
judgment under controlled conditions. 

159. The relationship between the size of the group and social interaction. H. G. 
Duncan, University of New Hampshire, Durham. This project proposes to analyze the 
recorded experiences of five hundred students with respect to the differences in the 
nature of interaction in two, three, and larger groups. 

160. The influence of Garrett Biblical Institute in the Greater Chicago area. Claire 
C. Hoyt, 619 Library Place, Evanston, Illinois. The Greater Chicago area is covered for 
the period from 1855 to 1930. Use has been made of geographical time-series of the 
founding of Methodist churches, historical time-series of the influence as derived from 
conference statistical records, and classification and interpretation of examples and 
type of service and of outstanding men. 

161. A. The effect of a co-acting group upon a matter of opinion. B. The effect of 
discussion on matters of fact and matters of opinion. D. S. Loeb, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. These projects deal with data collected during 1931 on grammar 
school, high-school, and college students. Depending upon the problem, the data are 
either attitude scales, statements of opinion, or judgment under controlled conditions. 

162. Veiled propaganda. Frederick E. Lumley, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Asystematic survey of credulity, promotion of culture, nature of propaganda, historical 

ts, aims of propagandists, methods, results, propaganda in industrial, political, 
eateenl, religious and other areas, results, prevention. 

163. An analysis of the social appeal of the most popular novels of a decade recently 
completed. Madeline B. Smith, University of Virginia, University. The study covers 
the decade 1920-30; first data derived from The Bookman’s monthly lists of novels in 
greatest demand at public libraries; some thirty novels selected by a combination of 
three tests of greatest and most enduring popularity. The novels are to be individually 
read and analyzed, and an attempt made to classify them and determine the basis of 
their popularity; a representative of each class will then be more exhaustively analyzed 
to exhibit the basis of interest and appeal in greater detail. 


Social Movements: Reforms, Crazes, Revolutions 
(See also 227) 


164. The present status of American community utopias and of their survivals. Lee 
Emerson Deets, University of South Dakota, Vermillion. A descriptive survey of 
existing community utopias and significant survivals of utopian communities which 
have come to an end since 1880. 

165. The relativity of utopian thought. Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. A series of case studies of utopian phantasies studied from the 
point of view of their alleged sanity or insanity. 


Gangs, Play Groups, Cliques, Factions 


166. Wawokiye Camp, an experimental study in group adjustment. Wilber I. News- 
tetter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. A new statistical method of treat- 
ing social data—that is, data relative to the social personality and to social relation- 
ships—has been devised, which departs from the classical method of statistical treat- 
ment. The case study method is also being employed. (See XXXVI, 795, No. 130.) 


167. A sociological and social psychological analysis of the long-term summer camp. 
Howard Rowland, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. This is a descriptive case study 
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analysis of a single camp. The bulk of the material was collected during the summer of 
1930. 

168. The study of the effect of a large boys’ club upon its members and the com. 
munity. Frederic M. Trasher, New York University, New York City. The area covered 
is from goth Street to 126th Street, Fifth Avenue to the East River, in Manhattan, New 
York City, for a period of three years, September 1, 1928, to September 1, 1931. 


Discussions, Public Opinion, the Press 
(See also 7, 216) 


169. Fifty years of a county rural weekly newspaper. Ernest M. Banzet, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. (See XXXVI, 796, No. 137.) 


170. The weekly newspaper as a social force in rural Alabama. Frances Barlow 
University of Alabama, University. At least one representative weekly ne in 
each county has been selected, and the complete files of each for 1930 are studied with 
regard to various types of advertisements. These facts are measured in terms of column 
inches. The types of news and advertisements carried by each paper are being meas. 
ured, then effort made to determine through circulation reports and other records 
what percentage of the rural population in each county is touched by these papers, 
Effort will be made to correlate data with certain factors in the rural areas. 

171. Changes in the content and manner of presenting reading material in Minne. 
sota weekly newspapers, 1860-1929. Irene Barnes, University of Minnesota, Mi 
lis. A sample of thirty papers was analyzed for the decennial years from 1860 to 1920 
and for 1929 to show changes in the physical pattern of the paper; the amount of 
magazine material, and advertising; the rise and decline of non-shop-set material; 
specific news categories, analyzed separately for shop-set and non-shop-set material; 
and the manner of presenting news, as measured by the use of the headline and the 
emphasis of specific categories of news by giving them front-page positions to a greater 
extent than chance selection alone would dictate. 


172. Measurement of Y.M.C.A. goodwill. L. W. Bartlett, W. W. White, 5315 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. A study of Y.M.C.A.’s in eight cities of 50,000 to 
100,000 population in north central states. Evidence was gathered on various ways in 
which good will is reflected, such as membership and financial patronage and its per- 
sistence, news space, character of board member, and upon such modifying factors as 
ability to give, welfare-mindedness, business conditions, and population characteristics, 

173. The effect of distance on news values—a comparative study of a number of 
leading newspapers to determine the relationship between remoteness of news events 
and the display given to the reports. L. J. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

174. Newspaper circulation areas in the Detroit region. Idem. 

175. Newspaper treatment of the drought as an index of press leadership. Idem. 


176. Classification of news based on functions performed and reader reactions. 
Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, Lawrence. An analysis of contemporary press; 
data to be collected from newspaper readers and from papers read. 


177. News: a sociological study. Jdem. Area covered: Western Europe and 
America. Period covered: ancient times to the present. Data were collected showing 
the development of news and the growth of the newspaper; functions and forms of 
news; the rdéle of the press in various social situations. The chief method employed was 
historical, but concrete data from newspapers past and present were utilized as a basis 
for an analytical treatment of the concept of news. 


178. An analysis of the content of Cincinnati newspapers with reference to selected 
phases of interest. Earle Eubank and students, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Complete files of the three Cincinnati daily newspapers for one month, and of 
four weekly Negro newspapers of national importance for three months, were studied 
with reference to following points: fictional content; news, editorial, special feature, 
etc.; space ratio; location; (in selected cases) bias or weighting, as distinguished from 
subject matter. 
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179. The human interest story in the newspaper—a study of popular literature. 
Helen G. MacGill, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. The period is chiefly of the 
present day with some reference to the re since the eighties and nineties. The 

has been chiefly that of collecting and classifying human interest stories into 
on the basis of topic and treatment. 

180. A sociological examination of the codes and practices of a selected group of 
newspa Ruth E. Pike, University Extension Division, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Material from fifty newspapers is at hand. This study consists of statement 
of codes (both printed and in reply to questionnaires), comparison with codes of 
doctors, lawyers, etc., together with criticisms. 

181. Experimental study of influence of opinion on human evaluative actions. P. A. 
Sorokin, 88 Washington Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


182. Quantitative analysis of newspapers. Julian L. Woodward, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York. A survey of the methodological problems inherent in the quantitative 

to the study of the newspaper and of the progress made to date by various 
investigators in solving them. The methods used are bibliographical and analytical. 


Leadership 
(See also 100, 175) 


183. The migration and distribution of Negro leaders in the United States. Sanford 
Winston, North Carolina State College, Raleigh. A study of 1,608 Negro leaders. 
Statistical techniques were used in refining the data to determine trends with regard to 
mobility, age at achieving leadership status, etc. 

184. Occupations and political affiliations of Negro leaders. Idem. A study of 1,608 
Negro leaders. Statistical techniques have been used in determining the trend in occu- 
pational distribution and in an analysis of certain factors related to political affiliations. 


Recreations, Celebrations, Festivals 
(See also 133, 289) 


185. What 443 school children in a university town do with their time. L. J. Carr, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. A cross-sectional sample of Ann Arbor schools 
were studied to determine hours of sleep, contacts with institutions other than schools, 
etc. 


186. Sociology of play. M. H. Neumeyer, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 


Educational Sociology 
(See also 58, 64, 270) 


187. The effect of the depression on student life at the University of Michigan. 
R. C. Angell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The 380 very complete blanks are 
being gathered from a random sample of students, and also business men, the business 
managers of various student groups and of restaurants, and other people who can judge 
of the effect of the depression. The project is being carried forward by advanced stu- 
dents who are interviewing the persons involved or are explaining to them the ques- 
tionnaire blank which may be returned anonymously. 

188. The unionization of school teachers. Caroline Bengtson, Harvard, Nebraska. 
Area: the United States. Period: 1902 to present time. Publications of the Chic 
Federation of Teachers, journals and statements of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, publications and pronunciamentos of the New York Teachers’ Union, are compared 
with those of professional teachers’ organizations. (See XXXVI, 797, No. 146.) 

189. Analysis of behavior situations by age groups. W. C. Bower, bdomme-an ye. 4 
Chicago. The purpose of this study is to discover the situations in response to which 


se arises as a basis for a program of education. The method is that of social 
ysis. 
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190. Recent trends in education. Newton Edwards, University of Chicago, Area: 
ai States, especially since 1890. Historical and statistical methods are being 
used. 


191. A study of conditions—living conditions, educational standards, attitudes 
toward faculty, teachers’ salaries—in private schools. Florence Louise Gould, 
Cypress Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. a 


192. Definition of felt needs of selected adult groups in a community as a point of 
departure in adult education. Ruth Kotinsky, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
The study has been in progress for eight months in the city of Meriden, Connecticut 
and the expressed interests of nine groups of at least sixty individuals each have been 
carefully analyzed. During the summer it is planned to study returns from at least 
three thousand persons. 


193. Schools and leisure. Eugene Lies, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. About 
fifty city school systems in the United States will be studied in person by the investigator 
during a two-year period, and many others by questionnaire. Data will be secured 
through personal observation; study of documents and records; conference with super- 
intendents of schools, heads of departments, principals, community leaders. 


194. The place of science in the training of teachers for secondary schools. Alex- 
ander MacVittie, 11770 Ilene Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Two hundred and four insti- 
tutions in “North Central Association” from 1910 to 1930 have been investigated, 
Data relate to distribution of prescribed and elective hours in sciences, cultural and pro- 
fessional subjects; and changes since 1910. 


195. A descriptive study of character education in selected public schools of Denver, 
G. L. Maxwell, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Data consist of standardized 
interviews with teachers and pupils; diary records kept by teachers; observers’ reports; 
courses of study and curriculum materials; questionnaire reports. 

196. Urban migration and educational selection in east central Oklahoma. Thomas 
C. McCormick, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Quantitative data from four 
thousand filled-out questionnaires, covering the last quarter of a century or more, have 
been obtained for eleven counties of east central Oklahoma. Correlations will be found 
between academic education and moves to larger population centers, for each of the 
occupational classes. 


197. A study of the leisure time activities of students in the Downtown College of 
Arts, and School of Sociology, Loyola University, Chicago. Agnes Van Driel, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 

198. The work of home-economics-trained women in business. Chase Going Wood- 
house, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. Data are from some 450 home 
economics women in important business positions in the United States and were 
secured through personal interviews with women and with executives in the business 
employing them. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS, AND CULTURE 
(See also 27, 153, 155, 275) 


199. The natural history of a social institution; with special reference to the 
Y.M.C.A. Dorothy Edna Havens, 8 Liberty Street, Newton, New Jersey. Data consist 
of minutes of the Roanoke, Virginia, Y.M.C.A. from 1883 to 1931, correspondence, pub- 
lished reports, scrap books and personal interviews with board members, the employed 
staff, and ministers and other individuals in the city. 

200. The economic organization of medicine. Lewis W. Jones, 910 Seventeenth St, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A library project. 

201. Social and economic implications of industrial life insurance. Maurice Taylor, 
29 Addington Road, Brookline, Massachusetts. Data for the United States from 1876 
to 1929 with especial emphasis on period from 1911 to 1929. Material gathered from 
official and unofficial sources covering types of policies, various forms of expenditure, 
and company practices, together with public and private relief agency practice concem- 
ing attitude toward insurance in dependent ieaillies. 
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Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes and Areas 
(See also 15, 85, 113, 165) 


202. Cultural development in Latin America. L. L. Bernard, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of the various types of culture, especially the social 
science literature and current periodicals. 

203. Factors controlling state patent rates. L. J. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. A statistical study of the patent rates of American states during the decade 
1916-25, in 1870, and in 1878-82; correlations with economic, educational, and other 
factors; and details on patenting by counties in four states in one year. 

204. How the auto came to Dexter. Idem. A study of the diffusion of a culture 
trait as revealed by the files of a country weekly during the ten years, 1901-10. 

205. Folkways and motorways. Clarence Marsh Case, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. The writer drove twenty thousand miles with the direct object of 
observing human behavior patterns and types in traffic situations; he resided in forty- 
nine auto camps; interviewed offenders, policemen, flagmen, judges, veteran drivers, 
camp operators, hitch-hikers, bums, and others. 

206. Age as a cultural function (by contrast with its physiological, mental, etc., 
meanings). Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Data are 
being secured through observation, questionnaires, check-lists of accepted behavior by 
age, in a given culture. 

207. The American football pageant as a culture complex and as a community 
institution. Idem. (See XXXVI, 799, No. 166.) 


208. Bereavement. Jdem. Data consist of folkways, mores, and attitudes toward 
the culture of bereavement as portrayed in forty years of the Embalmer’s Monthly; case 
studies of bereaved individuals; hymns and Scripture used at American funerals. 

209. The Chinese tong: a study of institutions. Clarence E. Glick, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. A study of the rise, forms and functions, natural history, of 
the tongs in Hawaii. Interviews; translation of records and documents of the tongs; 
case studies of tongs and life-histories of members; quantitative and ecological treat- 
ment of certain aspects of the tongs and of the Chinese population in Hawaii; survey of 
the literature on Chinese tongs. (See XXXVI, 799, No. 167.) 


The Courts and Legislation 
(See also 282, 285) 


210, The administration of justice in inferior courts: Hamilton County, Ohio. Paul 
F. Douglass, 358 Terrace Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. The study covers a five-year period, 
all litigation in twenty-six justice of the peace courts, twenty-three mayors’ courts, and 
the Cincinnati municipal court. Sociological data on causes of action, status of parties 
involved, and costs. 


Social Change and Social Evolution 
(See also 16, 53, 55, 66, ror, 102, 122, 131, 140, 149, 190, 234, 241, 299) 


211. The impact of the automobile industry on city growth. L. J. Carr, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The population growth of twenty-five American cities classi- 
fied as auto, semi-auto, and non-auto, compared for eight census periods. 

212, The patenting performance of 1,000 inventors for ten years. Idem. 


213. Studies in the adaptation of social institutions to social changes in the North- 
west area. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Each study is to 
be of a selected institution such as a church, a school, etc., with the initial and supple- 
mental social inventions which contributed to the elaboration of the institutional pat- 
tern analyzed in terms of time and function. The selective accumulation of culture 
traits added to the original pattern will be studied to measure the growth of the institu- 
tional pattern, and the cycle of growth through which the institution passed; and the 
attitudes of the members of social groups constituent to the institution will be analyzed. 
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214. The dynamics of collectivism. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, La 
The area is the advanced industrial countries of the world, with special reference to 
United States; mainly during the period since the beginning of the Industrial Revoly- 
tion. 

215. Invention in the history of the ship—a sociological study of technique evolu. 
tion, following the lines of the ship’s descent, from log to rotorship. S. C, Gj 
5623 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Twenty thousand years Egypt to i 
all historical or archaeologic data readily available on the origins of the hundred or g 
principal inventions made in the ship. Library research, and some correspondence, 


216. Trends in social attitudes and public opinion in the United States, 1900~r1930, 
Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Based on intensive 
analysis of selected numbers of seven periodicals leading in circulation in 1930; of lead. 
ing all-fiction magazines in 1900, 1914, 1920, and 1930; of titles of magazine articles 
listed in the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature from 1905 to 1930; and of samples of 
articles on selected subjects in 1905, 1914, 1920, and 1930. The procedure is based on 
the fact that the behavior of heroes, heroines, and villains, and opinions expressed in 
articles, must be acceptable to the reading public if the magazine survives. Parallel 
studies by carefully trained independent investigators are being compared to ascertain 
reliability. Results will be embodied in tables and graphs, showing changes in amount of 
— given various basic questions, and shifts from favorable to unfavorable atti- 
tudes. 


217. The early history of contraception (1850 B.C.-A.D. 1850). Norman E. 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. Data were secured from Egyptian medical 
papyri; from the medical works of Greek, Roman, and Arabian schools. 


218. Trends in public welfare: a study of the literature from 1900 to 1930. Katharine 
Jocher, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The study is limited to the United 
States with major emphasis on the thirty-year period, 1900-1930, although the year 
which marks the organization of the Conference of Charities and Corrections (now the 
National Conference of Social Work) will be used as a base from which to measure 
trends. The data will be gathered from minutes and proceedings, journals, periodicals, 
etc., and other materials largely of a fugitive nature. 


219. Consumption habits. Robert S. Lynd, Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


220. Social consequences of inventions. W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 
Period—last quarter of a century. Area—United States. Data consist of invention 
statistics, together with lists of invention uses. The method is largely historical. (See 
XXXVI, 800, No. 177.) 

221. The evolution of culture: an attempt to determine its decisive steps and their 
dissemination. Maurice Parmelee, 202 West Tenth Street, New York City. By culture 
is meant all that has been created by man, including both material goods and institu- 
tions. The study consists of anthropological and sociological data analyzed from a bio- 
logical and psychological point of view. 


222. Social and economic change. Caroline F. Ware, 20 Jones Street, New York 
City. Area: Greenwich Village. Period: 1920-30. Quantity and type of data: Eco- 
nomic characteristics of the area (including real estate and housing, industry and 
economic status of population), the family, education, religion, health, recreation, 
charity, delinquency and crime, social contacts, and social distances. Data were secured 
through searching of records, questionnaire-interviews, informal interviews, mailed 
questionnaires, use of random samples, selective samples, key people, participation and 
group discussion. . 


223. A study of social change in a religious sect. Forrest L. Weller, 206 Wesley 
Avenue, Mount Morris, Illinois. This is a study of the social changes in the Church of 
the Brethren (Dunkers) from their origin in 1708, with the chief emphasis on the period 
since 1850 when they began their greatest change. Data consist of life-histories of the 
present as well as biographical sketches and life-histories of individuals of pronto 
the decisions of their national conference in the matters of discipline and gene 
tions; material from their official publications; and sermons. 
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224. Communication. Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
s. A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A study of changes in the agencies 
of communication and transportation from 1900 to date, with special reference to the 
influences of one agency upon another and the influence of the separate agencies upon 
human habits. Based largely on statistical compilation. 


Sociology of Religion 
(See also 74, 76, 92, 124, 146, 160, 223, 254) 


225. Modern religious cults and society: a sociological interpretation of a modern 
religious phenomenon. Louis R. Binder, 76 Ward Street, Paterson, New Jersey. About 
twenty of the more important religious cults of the United States and one of Canada 
come within the scope of this study. Data collected through interviews, government 
and historical reports, a study of the leadership, literature, and social behavior of the 
cults. 

226, A study of the class control of 1,000 churches. Jerome Davis, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Questionnaires were sent to the churches to determine the 
class composition of the board members and the results were contrasted with a similar 
study in the field of education. 

227. An analysis of solidarity, conflict, and social control in a sectarian, utopian, 
communistic community—the Hutterische Bruder Gemeinde. Lee Emerson Deets, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion. The study covers a comprehensive survey and 
interpretation of the history of the society since its origin in 1528; an intensive study 
over a two and one-half year period of one of the thirty-three communities; and a com- 
parative study of these communities with other member communities in South Dakota 
and Manitoba. Data are primarily the product of observation and analysis. 

228. Factors which have a bearing upon the decline of the rural church in Kendall 
County, Illinois. O. Leonard Jones, Plano, Illinois. 

229. Negro ministers of Nashville: their message and program. Howard Kester. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. The data are being collected by personal 
observation through visits to churches, interviews, and study of programs and com- 
munities. 

230, Religion in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. John O’Grady, 1103 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. The field covered by this study includes the 
first fifty cases of Catholic children appearing before the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia after January 1, 1930. The study proposed to carry on an intensive 
program of religious and case work treatment of these children over a long period of 
time. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 
(See also 40, 61, 68, 69) 


231. A study of the contributions to charity, religion, and education by members of 
professional groups in the city of Madison. C. L. Dedrick, J. L. Gillin, Lois Bishop, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. State income tax returns can be secured for all resi- 
dent doctors, dentists, lawyers, university professors, ministers, etc., giving gross in- 
come, net taxable income, deductions for donations to charities, religious groups, educa- 
tion, etc. 

232. Analysis of plans of white unmarried mothers of St. Louis Maternity Hospital. 
L, Eloise Egan, 237 South Melville Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Data collected 
refer particularly to the plans of seventy-five white unmarried mothers who were con- 
fined at the St. Louis Maternity Hospital prior to May 1, 1930, in relation to the disposi- 
tion of the child; e.g., care by mother, foster home care, adoption, etc. 

233. An intensive study of the social problems presented to public and private wel- 
fare agencies by residents of a single, “‘overregistered” block. J. L. Gillin, C. L. 
Dedrick, Marcia Freeman, University of Wisconsin, Madison. The single block studied 
is in Madison, Wisconsin, with a total population of 170 persons, Negroes, Italians, 
Jews, and “poor whites,” in which nearly every family has some record with the welfare 
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agencies or the courts, or both. The method used is a case study analysis of the families 
and individuals, based on the records now extant in the welfare agencies, courts, city 
schools, etc., with special reference to physical and mental problems, family disorgan. 
ization, delinquency, economic conditions, housing. 

234. Human sterilization in the United States. J. H. Landman, College of City of 
New York, New York City. Data consist of an analysis of all laws and adjudications, 
a study of prevalence of mental subnormalities, a survey of current knowledge of 
heredity of same, and effects of sterilization on patients. 


Poverty and Dependency 
(See also 201) 


235. Self-adjustment of dependent families. Naomi Hertzman, 5151 Lotus Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. A study of the cases refused aid by the St. Louis Provident As. 
sociation during July, 1930 Lnesatnateby 250 cases). All the old records of the Asgo- 
ciation on the cases were read, and now the families are being visited and interviewed, 

236. Study of 100 cases known to the St. Louis Provident Association originating in 
rural districts other than the Ozark region. Lela Marshall, 5800 Clemens Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. A comparative study of families before and after coming to city, 


Material is secured from Provident Association case records and conferences with case 
workers. 


237. The age factor in the business and professional woman’s career. Anne. H. 
Morrison, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The study considers the 
occupational career of business and professional women who have reached the age of 
thirty-five or more, and who are now employed. The effect of social and educational 
background on success is being investigated; and the rewards, interests, and satisfac- 
tions, tangible and intangible, which affect the individual and the group. The method 
combines the case history and questionnaire procedure. 


238. Sociological Factors in Unemployment. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. A summary of cases of unemployment in the records of 
the Providence Family Welfare Society, 1927-31, inclusive; unemployed cases con- 
trasted with total load, 1928-30, when agency’s load was limited; same, 1931, un- 
limited intake. (See XXXVI, 803, No. 199.) 

239. Five thousand homeless men in Seattle—a statistical study. Allen R. Potter, 
348 East Fifty-eighth Street, Seattle, Washington. An analysis of first applicants at 
Seattle Central Registry for Homeless Men, November, 1930, to May 1, 1931. The 
number will be between five thousand and six thousand. Data are obtained from face 
card filled out at first interview. Supplementary case studies of individuals supplement 
these data. 

240. One hundred cases known to St. Louis Provident Association originating in the 
Ozark region of Missouri. Myrtle Ryan, 906 Trinity Street, St. Louis, Missouri. A 
comparative study of families before and after coming to city. This material is secured 
from Provident Association case records and conferences with case workers. 

241. Technological unemployment. R. Clyde White, 122 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Area: United States from 1870 to 1920. A critical examination 
of current estimates of the importance of technological unemployment, analysis of a 
study of seven industrial and commercial plants by the investigator, and an examination 
of data in the United States Census of Occupations. 


Crime and Delinquency 
(See also 30, 186, 230, 263, 283, 284, 298) 


242. Oriental crime on the Pacific Coast. W. G. Beach, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. Data cover period of penal records although largely 1900-1925. 
penal, court, and jail records of the larger cities have been studied and material secured 
concerning type, frequency, and extent of crime committed by Orientals. 
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243. The technique and outcome of juvenile probation—a statistical and descrip- 
tive analysis of probation treatment and its results. Belle B. Beard, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The subjects were five hundred children studied at the 
Judge Baker Foundation and placed on probation in the Boston Juvenile Court. 

is was made of complete records of every child at Judge Baker Foundation, 
Boston Juvenile Court, and other social agency dealing with the child. Home visits 
were made for follow-up, making records complete for a five-year period. 

244. The administration of criminal justice in Franklin County, Ohio. William J. 
Blackburn, Jr., Ohio State University, Columbus. This project covers Franklin County 
and the city of Columbus, with all municipalities in the county. It is limited specifically 
to the year 1930, but may compare 1930 figures with five-year averages. It is largely 
statistical in nature. 

245. Homicide in the United States. H. C. Brearley, Clemson A. and M. College, 
Clemson College, South Carolina. Homicide rates for each county and each city of 
ten thousand or more population in the United States registration area for the years 
1920 and 1925 have been studied and the seasonal variation in over fifty thousand 
homicidal deaths analyzed. Investigations have been made of the relationship between 
homicide and other social phenomena, such as race, population pressure, illiteracy, etc. 

246. Delinquency and pre-delinquency in a university town. L. J. Carr, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Case studies of a limited number of delinquents and pre- 
delinquents in Ann Arbor. 

247. Study of chain gangs of the South. William B. Cox, 114 East Thirtieth Street, 
New York City. Covers administration, prison population, living conditions, food, 
medical service, rules and punishment, industries, cost, etc., in prison camps of Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. Material gathered 
through personal visit to camps by representative of National Society of Penal In- 
formation. 

248. The development of municipal institutions for the treatment of juvenile 
offenders in St. Louis. Verna J. Fidler, 906 Trinity Avenue, University City, Missouri. 
Period covered: from the establishment of the St. Louis House of Refuge in 1853 to 
the present. Types of data collected: available statistics and other data regarding the 
growth and development of the House of Refuge, later named the Industrial School, 
and its successors, Bellefontaine Farms for delinquent boys and Meramec Hills for 
delinquent girls. Analysis has been made of reports of superintendents of the institu- 
tions; mayors’ messages; city auditor’s reports; reports of the board of education; state 
laws; city ordinances; histories of St. Louis; reports of the board of children’s guardians; 

phlets and newspaper articles on the subject; interviews with persons who have 

a part in this development. 

249. Relation of policewomen of St. Louis to the woman offender. Elizabeth E. 
Fyffe, 416 South Main, Blackwell, Oklahoma. Deals with the history and function of 
policewomen since the organization of the bureau in St. Louis in 1916. The material 
was gathered from police journals, policewomen journals, newspapers, and interviews. 


250. The scope and methods of official criminal statistics in Western Europe. C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Area—the Western European 
nations (excepting Spain and Switzerland) in 1930. 

251. Delinquency areas in the Puget Sound region. Norman Hayner, University of 
Washington, Seattle. The data are to consist of rate maps for boy delinquency in 
Seattle, Tacoma, King County, and Everett, and for girl delinquency in Seattle. 


252. A uniform summary classification of types of dispositions of cases in criminal 
courts, for the purpose of facilitating uniform judicial criminal statistics. Willis R. 
Hotchkiss, W. W. Dawson, C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The dispositions of criminal cases reported by the various surveys of criminal 
justice were grouped tentatively under a small number of headings, in such a manner as 
to show roughly which agency of the court (jury, judge, prosecutor) might be considered 
to be responsible. Under each of the headings were grouped illustrations of the specific 
kinds of dispositions to be assigned to that heading. Experimental forms were put in 
the hands both of law school students throughout the country, and of clerks of courts, 
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with requests for criticism and comments on the feasibility of the classification, The 
forms are to be used intensively in a summary of the disposition of cases in the criminal 
courts of each county of Ohio. 


253. A state system of criminal information. W. C. Jamison, Prentice Reeves, Ohi 
Institute. Study relates primarily to Ohio, but considerations involved may find 
plication elsewhere. General statistics compiled in police and penal fields for 1930 (and 
possibly 1931). 

254. A study of religious training as a psychological factor in delinquency, 

R. Mursee, P.O. Box 511, Columbus, Ohio. A comparison of religious training and 
background of six hundred delinquents and six hundred non-delinquents, all being white 
males of Catholic or Protestant religious preferences and between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen, inclusive. 

255. Plan for co-operative improvement of juvenile courts. Hannah L. Pro 
Ohio Institute. An experimental project among juvenile courts in Ohio, 
through regular conference groups for discussion of court problems and methods, 


256. Development of state parole system. Prentice Reeves, Ohio Institute. This 
study relates to the state of Ohio, 1930-31, and is concerned with both parole selection 
and supervision, 

257. Social outcasts. Ben L. Reitman, 424 Aldine Street, Chicago, Illinois. A class. 
fication of the social offenders, criminals, and antisocial groups according to their ability 
to injure society. The material has been collected for thirty years and deals largely 
with personal contacts with these groups. 


258. The social attitudes of Texas convicts as indicated by their statements concern- 
ing the crime for which they were convicted. Carl M. Rosenquist, 1709 University Sta- 
tion, Austin, Texas. The data consist of schedules bearing information secured from 
individual interviews with 3,800 convicts found in the Texas state prison in the summer 
of 1924. Each prisoner was asked to tell his story of the crime for which he was con- 
victed. 


259. History of the juvenile court in St. Louis, Missouri. Walter L. Rutnam, 6627 
University Drive, St. Louis, Missouri. 

260. The presence of profiles indicating criminal threshold in the community. 
Lowell S. Selling, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. Study of case histories, 
biographies, psychiatric examinations, to discover traits which might indicate possible 
criminality or the basis of past criminality. 

261. Juvenile delinquency in Cleveland—its geographical distribution and correla- 
tion with other social phenomena. Henry D. Sheldon, C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Data consist of juvenile court cases for 1929 and 1930, 
distributed by census tracts, correlated with economic and social indices. 


262. A comparative study of criminals of different nationalities. Edwin H. Suther- 
land, University of Chicago. This covers the statistical material regarding nationality of 
criminals that is accessible, with more intensive work on the statistical material regard- 
ing the Swedish, Irish, Italian, and German criminals. In addition, intensive case his- 
tories are being secured from all of the Swedish prisoners in three institutions. 


263. The decrease in the English prison population. Jdem. An analysis of the crimi- 
nal and prison statistics of England, 1857-1927, showing number of crimes known to the 

lice, number of prosecutions, number of convictions, number of commitments to 
institutions of each type, number on probation, number fined, number committed to 
institutions in default of payment of fines. 

264. A study of one thousand consecutive admissions to a school for delinquent 
boys. C. C. Van Vechten, 57 Snell Hall, University of Chicago. Commitments covered 
the period spring, 1922, to fall, 1929. Parole, probation, and other post-release infor- 
mation is studied to determine the fact and causes of success or failure. 

265. A study of the kind and distribution of felonies, according to census tracts, 
committed in Indianapolis and Marion County by months in 1930. R. Clyde White, 122 
East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. A schedule form was prepared in 1929. 
A supply of this form was given to the chief probation officer of the Marion County 
Criminal Court, who recorded the desired information as the cases came up. 
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266. A study of juvenile court statistics in Indiana, involving monthly reports on 
individual cases from a majority of juvenile courts in Indiana for 1931 or longer. R. 
le White, Charles R. Metzger, 122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The aim is location of juvenile delinquency in time and place, correlation of of 
offense with other social facts, and determination of practices of courts in disposing of 
cases. The data sheet has been accepted by the State Probation Department as their 
official monthly report form. 

267. Detention facilities for juvenile court wards in Nebraska. Elise Willson, 1341 
South Fourteenth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. The study includes a description of the 
facilities for the detention pending court hearing of juvenile delinquents, dependents, 
and neglected in each county seat in the state of Nebraska, and also a statistical survey 
of the handling of juvenile court wards, in each county during the year 1929. 

268. A comparative study of the investigations of the intelligence of criminals. L. D. 
Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Disease and Sanitary Problems 
(See also 128, 200) 


269. The medical costs of 106 hospital births in Madison, Wisconsin. C. L. Dedrick, 
Edward T. Olds, University of Wisconsin, Madison. The investigators took a 10 per 
cent sample of all resident hospital births occurring in Madison from September 1, 1929, 
to August 31, 1930. 

270. The costs of medical care as furnished by student health services of American 
universities. Don M. Griswold, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Dur- 
ing visits to Yale, Cornell, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon State, and California, the 
defects and disabilities of college students of the academic year 1929-30 were studied, 
together with the service rendered because of these defects and disabilities and the costs 
of rendering each of these services. 

271. The fundamentals of good medical care. Lewis W. Jones, 910 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Data on current practice in the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of diseases, conditions, and physical defects, secured by means of inter- 
view and library study. 

272. A study of the incidence of illness and costs of inedical care among various 
representative population groups. Margaret C. Klem, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Twelve thousand families in fifteen states were studied over a 
twelve-month period. Time range, 1928-31. 

273. Hospital facilities and hospital costs in New York City. Earl E. Muntz, New 
York University, New York City. Covers all hospitals, both general and special, in 
New York City including Roman Catholic institutions which have not ordinarily been 
covered by such studies. 

274. A survey of the medical facilities of Vermont. Allen Peebles, 910 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

275. Healing practitioners in the United States. Louis S. Reed, 910 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. This is a survey of the various groups of healing prac- 
titioners in the United States, with special emphasis upon their saantien, training, 
qualifications, and legal control. The groups studied include physicians, dentists, 
nurses, midwives, chiropodists, optometrists, osteopaths, chiropractors, naturopaths 
and cultists, religious healers, miscellaneous quacks and “healers,” and self-medication 
and the patent-medicine industry. The study will include a determination of the 
amount of the national medical care bill, and the part of this spent for harmful, useless, 
or inferior types of services. For the most part, the study is of a non-statistical nature. 
Information about the various groups has been obtained by library work, interviews, 
and some field work. 

276. The service of pharmacy in medical care. C. Rufus Rorem, 910 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The area is the United States; the period, 1929. 

277. History of the juvenile court in St. Louis, Missouri, 1903-31. Walter L. 
Rutran, 6627 University Drive, St. Louis, Missouri. Consists of information from 
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legislative material in Missouri and in St. Louis regarding the care of delinquent, 
lected, and dependent children; reports of the juvenile court and probation pr ba 
date; reports of local surveys on delinquency and dependency; etc. 


278. A survey of the medical facilities in San Joaquin County, Califo 
Nathan Sinai, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. nla, 1p0g, 


279. A survey of medical facilities in the city of Philadelphia, 1929. Nathan Sinai 
and Alden B. Mills, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

280. The social handicaps of patients with chronic arthritis. Sadie W; 7331 
Forsythe, St. Louis, Missouri. An analysis of the social and medical records of one 
hundred —_ diagnosed as having chronic arthritis and attending the arthritic 
clinic at Washington University clinics. The data related particularly to the social and 
occupational histories before and after the disabling feature became marked. 


Mental Disease and Mental Problems 


281. An ecological study of insanity. Robert E. L. Faris, Brown University, Proyi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Addresses and diagnoses of all 1920 and 1930 commitments to al] 
state hospitals from Chicago plotted on maps showing natural areas for the various 
types of insanity, with explanation. Through case studies an attempt is made to dis- 


cover the factor in the causes of insanities which varies and produces the differences in 
these districts. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 
(See also 218) 


Social Legislation 


282. A comparative survey of efforts of the various nations to overcome socis] mal- 
adjustments. Rudolf Broda, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. This study con- 
sists of an analysis of methods of social legislation applied in the different countries and 
evaluation of the results obtained, with particular reference to lessons to be taken for 
the solution of parallel social questions in the United States. 


283. Social justice and the legal status of illegitimates. James M. Reinhart, 
Fowler V. Harper, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. This study is an 
attempt to picture the status of the illegitimate child and the technique of handling the 
problems arising therefrom for the purpose of disclosing the effects upon the social 
interests of the community. Material used is largely legislation and legal decision 
gathered from the various states, together with a field study of agencies dealing with 
illegitimacy in one city. 


Institutional Provisions for Special Groups 
(See also 263, 264, 267) 


284. Handbook of American prisons and reformatories. William B. Cox, 114 East 
Thirtieth Street, New York City. Covers administration, prison population, living 
conditions, food, medical care, rules, punishments, industries, costs, in all state and 
federal prisons and adult reformatories in the United States. Data were secured through 
personal visits of the writer and of W. T. Root, of Pittsburgh University, to each insti- 
tution. 


285. The institutional care of delinquent Negro girls in Virginia since 1914. Clarence 
D. Stevens, Hampton Institute, Virginia. Data were secured through examination and 
abstracting of records; interviews with officers; fifteen week-end inspection trips; syn- 


thesis of abstracts and comparison of the synthesis and of the public welfare laws with 
the ideals set up. 


Public Health Activities 
(See also 269, 273) 


286. Integration of existing studies of Negro health and hospitalization. Harrison 
L. Harris, Jr., Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. Area: the United States, with 
emphasis upon sections of concentration of Negro population. 
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Social Hygiene 


287. Prostitution and its repression in New York City, 1900-1930. W. C. Waterman, 
Port Byron, New York. This is a statistical analysis of official records, case studies, 
records of earlier investigations supplemented by current observations of staff of 

tent professional investigators. The study attempts to show the changes in the 
attitude of the law, during the period studied, toward prostitution, the consequent 
changes in police organization, and procedure and court action in prostitution cases. 


Housing 


288. The social implications of town planning, zoning, and housing. Edwin S. Bur- 
dell, Ohio State University, Columbus. The data consist of studies of cases considered 
by the board of adjustment of the city of Columbus of which the writer has been a 
member since 1923, together with a comparison of the movement in the United States 
and Canada with that in England and Europe. 


Community Work—Social Work with Groups 


289. Study of the recreational and cultural resources of the Jewish community of 
Toronto, Canada, with special reference to the Jewish boys’ club. Charles S. Bern- 
heimer, 71 West Forty-seventh, New York City. The investigator spent approximately 
ten days in Toronto gathering material largely from personal interviews on the basis 
of questionnaires. 


Community Planning and Administration of Social Agencies 
(See also 259) 


290. History of the St. Louis Provident Association (1860-1930). Dorothy Le Mond, 
2309 Harrison Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. Data have been collected from the annual 
reports of the Association, the minutes of the board of directors, and committee meet- 
ings. 

291. Central financing of social agencies. Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. A study of the community chest since its origin, with particular 
reference to five cities—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Louis—with 
Boston and Chicago, non-chest cities as a control group. Data were secured through a 
study of published reports; the personal inspections of office records; minutes of meet- 
ings; newspapers; plus personal interviews with representative citizens whose judgment 
would carry weight in a court of record. 

292. One hundred years of Catholic charities in the District of Columbia. Louis G. 
Weitzman, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. Historical research. 

293. A history of the Intercollegiate Community Service Association (formerly the 
College Settlements Association). Marcella P. White, 165 Knoles Way, Stockton, 
California. The area is the Atlantic Coast region—1890-1929. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN SOCIOLOGY 
(See also 7, 12, 25, 26, 35, 252, 268) 


294. Interrelations in the behavior of young children—a technique for studying the 
social, material, and self components of undirected activity. Ruth E. Arrington, 514 
West 126th Street, New York City. Twenty children, ranging in age from sixteen to 
thirty-two months, were observed over a four-month period, from February to June, 
1930. Primary purpose of the study was to test the reliability of the method. 

295. A technique for studying the initiation of social contacts by preschool children. 
Alma Perry Beaver, 3801 Howe Street, Oakland, California. The thirty-two oldest chil- 
dren in the nursery-school groups at the Child Development Institute, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, were studied during the winter of 1929-30. An average of 29 
five-minute records were made on each child during the periods of spontaneous play. 
A second observer made 140 records simultaneously with an equal number from the 
former group. These have been utilized in a study of reliability of the technique. 
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296. The method of analyzing social processes in the ‘‘General Sociology” of 
Leopold von Wiese. Howard Becker, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4 
library project. 

297. Experimental sociology. H. C. Brearley, Clemson A. and M. College, Clemson 
College, South Carolina. This project is an attempt at the application of the i. 
=" and laboratory technique to the teaching of sociology and to sociological 
research. 

298. Criminology—a study in method. Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York. The literature of the United States is emphasized, but a critical 
survey of work done in other countries is made. 


299. The classification of social changes. L. J. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. An attempt to develop practical classifications of social changes for the use of 
observers in the field. 

300. Standardization of ‘‘scale for rating living-room equipment” as a convenient 
measure of socio-economic status of families. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. The scale has been and is in use by more than twenty investigators 
in the country and the results in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, New York City, rural South 
Carolina, and Twin Cities are consistent for validity. It needs to be standardized ona 
larger number of cases which are comparable and under similar conditions, hence it is 
desirable to test it out on urban and rural groups in Minnesota. As a final step, inter- 
correlations will be made of the series of scores on the different tests. 


301. Observation of social behavior in industrial work. Alice M. Loomis, Yale 
Institute of Human Relations, New Haven, Connecticut. A methodological study with 
the problems of devising units of behavior and arranging conditions for the reliable re- 
cording of these units so that characteristic records may be obtained of individual work- 
ers in relation to materials, self, and other workers. The technique is being developed in 
situations in which machinery largely controls the activity of workers and in which the 
standardization is of the product rather than of the details of the process. 

302. The situation as a concept for social case treatment and for the study of social 
process. Ada Eliot Sheffield, 31 Madison Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
writer’s purpose has been to develop a qualitative method for studying social process as 
it appears in case histories, especially as these bear on family interrelationships. 

303. The case study as a method of research. R. L. Whitley, New York University, 
New York City. It involves a critical examination of methods used by students in the 
field in conducting case studies, including a study of psychometric, psychiatric, medical, 
and sociological methods as they throw light on the behavior of the person in his 
groups; and of methods used by the writer and those working with him. (See XXXVI, 
809, No. 246.) 

304. An experimental approach to the social studies. Ellen Winston, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. An experiment carried on over a period of eighteen months with a group of 
thirty-five public-school children, twelve and thirteen years of age. Emphasis is on 
informal methods of classroom procedure, guaranteeing a high degree of individual 
activity and initiative combined with experience in the social processes of adjustment 
to the group. 

305. The case method as a method of scientific investigation. James W. Woodard, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The method will be pseudo-philosophical, 
attempting to achieve an internal rational consistency of interbuttressed inference, 
placing the case method in the perspective of all the scientific methods. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the November issue and up to November 
15 are as follows: 

Abrams, Ray Hamilton, 38 N. Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 

Baldwin, Ruth Marie B., 217 Walnut St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Barnes, Gerald, 146 S. West St., Carlisle, Pa. 

Bowers, Glenn Alwyn, 129 E. 52d St., New York 

Breeden, Melvin L., Unadilla, Neb. 

Brown, William Adams, 3041 Broadway, New York 

Clemmer, William D., 10831 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 

Denny, Ludwell, 1322 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Dinwiddie, Courtenay, 331 Fourth Ave., New York 

Drake, Margaret Judith, P.O. Box 1145, Nilo, T.H. 

Droba, Daniel D., University Station, Grand Forks, N.D. 

Eastman, Linda A., 325 Superior Ave., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 

Elmes, Constance H., 5340 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Esgar, Mildred H., 600 Lexington Ave., New York 

Eshelman, W. W., Shohola, Pa. 

Ewing, Robert Legan, 227 Langdon Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Ezell, William Curtis, 308 Pritchard Ave., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

French, John C., The Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Gottlieb, Philip M., 5026 N. roth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Haak, Leo A. T., 301 E. Holden Green, Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvel, Mamie Lucinda, 942 Iowa Ave., Iowa City, Iowa 

Henley, David E., Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Hoey, Harry D., Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Hornbeak, Samuel Lee, Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Hurt, Huber William, % Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York 

Israel, Rabbi Edward L., Har Sinai Congregation, Bolton and Wilson Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Jennings, J. T. (Mrs.), Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Kemp, Wallace R., 1107 Varney Ave., Port Huron, Mich. 

Lacock, Alma, 124 North Clinton St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Lee, Alfred McClung II, 322 Sixth St., Oakmont, Pa. 

Lee, Elizabeth Briant (Mrs.), 322 Sixth St., Oakmont, Pa. 

Londen, Doris M., 409 North Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Lorimer, Frank, 2810 P St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Lorke, Greta, Villa Katzensee, Watt b/Ziirich, Switzerland 

McClelland, Frank, 1325 W. Campus Road, Lawrence, Kan. 

Minkel, Rev. Augustine, St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 

Montavon, William F., National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massa. 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Norlie, O. M., Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Norman, Charles B., Greenville, Ind. 

Parsons, Talcott, Adams House, A-34, Cambridge, Mass. 

Peterson, Clarence Steward, Box 241, Rahway, N.J. 

Pickens, Marshall I., The Duke Endowment, Power Bldg., Charlotte, N.C, 

Resnick, Abram, Camp Annisquam, W. Gloucester, Mass. 

Rohret, Agnes, % Anselm Schnaebelen, Iowa City, Iowa 

Rusk, George Yeisley, Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark. 

Schlossberg, Ruth, 1940 Andrews Ave., New York 

Schuler, Edgar Albert, Conant Hall 1oA, Cambridge, Mass. 

Schutz, R. L., 410 North Van Buren St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Scott, Lester F., 41 Union Square, New York 

Shapiro, Harry Lewis, Y.M.H.A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Simpson, Eyler N., Apartado 538, Mexico, D.F., Mexico 

Smith, Frank A., Room 1005, 23 E. 26th St., New York 

Sonquist, David E., Packard Manor School, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Stonehocker, D. Doyle, 592 Iowa Ave., Iowa City, Iowa 

Sturtevant, Sarah M., 501 W. 120th St., New York City 

Sytz, Florence, Tulane University School of Social Work, New Orleans, La. 

Ting, Miss Ihsing, % International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 

Tokuzawa, Ken, 515 Cheever Ct., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wesley, Charles H., Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Winston, Mildred E., 1415 K St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


International Congress of Genetics.—The Sixth International Congress 
of Genetics will be held at Ithaca, New York, August 24-31, 1932. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the Secretary General, C. C. 
Little, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Herbert Blumer has leave of absence 
from the department of sociology for the year 1932, in order to engage in 
a study of ‘The History of Fashion in France as an Index to the Changes 
in Social Customs.” The study will be made in Paris under grant of the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Dr. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, who is a new member of the faculty of the 
anthropology department, gave an address on “Comparative Sociology” 
at the annual banquet of the Sociology Club on October 22, 1931. 


University of Cincinnati—The departments of economics, history, 
political science, and sociology are collaborating in the preparation of a 
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yolume entitled An Introduction to the Study of Western Civilization, to 
constitute the text for a required Freshmen orientation course in this 
University. Four chapters each are being contributed to this volume by 
Messrs. Quinn, Brown, and Eubank of the sociology department. 

Miss Belle Boyson, who has for the past five years been supervisor of 
field work for the School of Social Work, has resigned and is taking up 
work for the completion of her doctorate at the University of Chicago. 

W. O. Brown has been promoted to assistant professor of sociology. 

Earle Eubank was chairman of the local committee for a city-wide 
peace meeting in October. 


College of the City of New York.—The Macmillan Company announces 
for early publication Human Sterilization, by Dr. J. H. Landman. This 
book is a treatment of the human sterilization movement in the United 
States, dealing with the sociology, history, eugenics, and law of the ques- 
tion. 


Columbia University.—Richard R. Smith, Inc., announce the publica- 
tion of Society: Its Structure and Changes, by Robert M. Maclver, pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


University of Denver.—G. Eleanor Kimble has been appointed director 
of applied social science at the University of Denver. Social field or case 
work will be carried on in the Bureau of Charity of Denver and other 
charitable institutions and juvenile courts. This work is undertaken by 
the University at the request of citizens interested in practical philan- 
thropic work. 


Duke University.—Professor Howard E. Jensen, who has just taken his 
chair as professor of sociology in Duke University, is one of the collab- 
orators of a book which has just been published by the Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tennessee, on Progress and Christian Ideals. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood, chairman of the department of sociology, 
has a paper on “Scientific Method in Sociology” in the October issue of 
Social Forces. He has also a paper on “The Family Situation in the United 
States in The South Atlantic Quarterly for October. 

Professor Ellwood was appointed to represent both the American 
Sociological Society and the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science at the inauguration of President Frank Graham of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, November 11, 1931. 


Hiram College.—Miss Adah Peirce, formerly of St. Stephen’s College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed as dean of women. 
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University of Louisville——Robert I. Kutak has been appointed ag 
assistant sine 3 of sociology. 
M 


University of Michigan.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen is offering a new course 
in the department of sociology on “The Development of Social Work.” 
Mr. Edward Jandy, formerly instructor in this department, has accepted 
an assistant professorship at Detroit City College. His place is being taken 
by Mr. Arthur H. Robertson. Professor R. D. McKenzie is offering, for 
the first time in this department, courses in human ecology, the city, and 
a seminar in ecological research. 


University of Minnesota.—Under the direction of Dean R. A. Stevenson 
of the school of business administration, trained sociologists and social 
workers are making a study of the conditions responsible for unemploy- 
ment in the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. Psychologists, 
physicians, educators, economists, and other experts are co-operating 
with the sociologists. Findings are being published in bulletin form by the 
University of Minnesota Press and will continue to appear at intervals 
over a period of twu years. 


University of North Dakota.—Dr. Jacob Perlman, associate professor of 
sociology, has been on leave of absence during the first semester 1931-32, 
Dr. D. D. Droba has been appointed instructor in sociology during the 
absence of Professor Perlman. 


Ohio State University.—E. D. Tetreau is on leave during the winter and 
spring months, engaged on a research project at the University of Cali- 
fornia for the Giannini Foundation of Rural Economics. 


Municipal University of Omaha.—Miss Neva Heflin of Rockford Col- 
lege has been appointed research assistant in the Bureau of Social Re- 
search, of which Dr. T. Earl Sullenger is director. 


University of Pennsyluania.—Whittlesey House announces the pub- 
lication of Divorce—A Social Interpretation by J. P. Lichtenberger, pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Richard R. Smith, Inc., announce the early 
publication of Family Adjustment and Social Change by M. C. Elmer, 
professor of sociology. 


Pennsylvania State College—Willard Waller, formerly of the University 
of Nebraska, has been appointed as professor of sociology. 


University of Washington.—Miss Marion Hathway, director of field 
work, has received a fellowship to complete her doctorate in the School 
of Social Service Administration at the University of Chicago. 
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Miss Harriet Seely, a former welfare worker, has taken over intro- 
ductory courses in social work; and Miss Dorothy Meyer, district super- 
visor for the Social Welfare League, will conduct the field work. 

Mr. A. C. Smith, graduate student of Boston University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is conducting courses in introductory sociology. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


The death of Thomas J. Riley, general secretary of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, occurred in New York City on October 10, 1931. Dr. 
Riley had been the executive of the Brooklyn Bureau since 1912. Prior 
to that time he had been a professor of sociology at the University of 
Missouri, Washington University, and the University of Chicago, and had 
also been director of the St. Louis School of Social Economy. 

Charles H. Sears, general secretary of the New York City Baptist 
Mission Society, has been engaged in a foreign mission inquiry as a mem- 
ber of the Fact Finding Commission of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. 

Philip Edward Keller, research associate at the Bureau of Social Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is completing his graduate work at 
Columbia University. 
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Person und Masse: Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung einer Massen- 
psychologic. By GrorG STIELER. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1929, 
Pp. 239. 

Ever since Gustav Le Bon published, somewhere about 1896, his chal- 
lenging little volume, The Crowd: A Study of the Public Mind, students of 
politics and of political actions have been more and more intrigued by the 
question: Why is it that men, who individually are frequently wise and 
responsible creatures, when they come to act collectively, behave so often 
in ways that are both reckless and stupid? 

The problem is not a new one. The interesting collection of aphorisms, 
ancient and modern, with which the author of this volume has prefaced 
his own observations on the subject, indicates this. The old Roman adage, 
so frequently quoted in modern times, stated the paradox this way: 
*‘Senatores boni viri, senatus autem mala vestia.”” Schiller’s remark with 
regard to the learned bodies of his day was to the effect that, “each in his 
individual capacity seemed intolerably shrewd and intelligent, but as a 
member of a corporate body he invariably turned out a blockhead.” 

This paradox is the theme of the present volume, as it was of Le Bon’s, 
In fact, the author of Person und Masse may be said to take his departure 
from a remark of Le Bon to the effect that in the “‘organized” or “psy- 
chological” crowd the individual suffers ‘‘a loss of personality” and of 
self-control as complete as if he had been hypnotized. 

Person und Masse is substantially an attempt to analyze and to explain 
the specific conditions under which this loss of personality in a crowd, or 
other assembly, takes place. In the typical case of the mob, or of the 
panic, this loss of control may be as complete as Le Bon describes it to be. 
In the ordinary assembly, parliament, or committee-meeting, however, a 
loss of personality is less complete. 

Some of the more interesting and suggestive parts of Stieler’s volume 
are, in fact, those chapters in which he discusses the special factors which 
condition the intercourse (Wechselbeziehungen) of individuals in a public 
assembly (pp. ro5~29) and in this way determines at once the behavior of 
the group, and the extent of the control which the leader or spokesman 
invariably exercises over it (see pp. 149-76). 
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It is a thesis of this volume that most of what is ordinarily recognized 
as characteristic of crowds and of collectivities (Kollectiva) in general may 
be explained, so to speak, ecologically, that is, by the conditions which 
space and position impose upon the actions of individuals, and upon their 
commerce with one another, within the limits of an assembly. 

It is characteristic of human beings, as indeed of most of the lower 
animals, that they are responsive, not merely to overt acts of other indi- 
viduals like themselves, but to the intentions and dispositions to act which 
these overt acts reveal or suggest. It is this responsiveness not merely to 
acts but to expressive behavior generally which constitutes the specific 
type of interaction which we call social. When this responsiveness and 
suggestibility is intensified, as it tends to be in a crowd or any kind of 
public assembly, there arises spontaneously and without the conscious co- 
operation of the individuals involved a temporary but specific type of 
solidarity which makes collective action, for the time being, not merely 
possible but in many cases extremely effective. This so-called group con- 
sciousness and the processes by which it is achieved, the author has 
sought to analyze and describe, relying mainly, it would seem, upon the 
studies which Scheler and other recent writers in Germany have devoted 
to the subject of sympathy and other more intimate forms of communica- 
tion and interaction, namely, Einfiihlung, Mitfihlung, Nachfiihlung. 

What particularly impresses the author, as it has other writers on the 
subject, is the fact that, in a public assembly, action is limited, not merely 
to purposes in which all can participate, but to such means for carrying 
those purposes into effect as commend themselves to the common sense 
and common intelligence. 

However, between this common will and this common intelligence there 
are some very striking and important differences. The will to act, of a 
crowd, may be said to represent the sum of the wills of all its members. 
On the other hand, the intelligence of a crowd or an assembly is not repre- 
sented by the sum but rather by the least common denominator of all the 
intelligences participating. This common denominator will be smaller in 
proportion as the number of participants is larger. In short, social solidar- 
ity, so necessary to effective action, involves—not perhaps as Le Bon 
seems to say—a total loss of personality in each and every participating 
individual, but does involve the inhibition of those specific impulses and 
actions which are not consistent with the common purpose and with the 
resulting collective action as conceived by the crowd, the assembly, or 
the public, in action. The result is to intensify the disposition to act but to 
limit the intellectual horizon of the group. 
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This is the paradox of the problem of collective action generally, Tt 
has been solved in practice, by permitting, on the one hand, public opinion 
and legislative bodies to interpret public opinion to formulate policies, 
and, on the other, by delegating to experts, public officials, and an execy. 
tive the task of carrying these policies into effect. 

In crowds and in popular assemblies which seek to carry into immediate 
action their common purpose, there is no such division of labor, and the 
distinction between legislative and administrative functions is abolished, 
In fact, in the crowd as distinguished from the public, there is no such 
thing as deliberation or even discussion. A large part of the mystery of 
the crowd, as Le Bon has described it, is due to the fact that he makes no 
distinction between crowds, publics, and deliberative bodies generally, 
The crowd, as he describes it, seems to be an expression of what Schopen- 
hauer called “pure will.” The crowd in Le Bon’s classic description is 
fundamentally orgiastic, lyrical, and expressive. Action is incidental 
merely. Action is for such a collectivum merely one form of catharsis, 

A crowd-action may be conceived as an elementary form of political 
action. However, crowds do not always act. They frequently sing and 
shout and dance. In that case their behavior is expressive merely. 

Religious movements frequently have their origins in crowds that not 
only do not act but do not seek to act. The religious as distinguished from 
the political sect has its origin in such an introverted crowd. A religious 
sect, in respect to its origin at least, may be described as an introverted 
society. 

Person und Masse is not concerned with sects, nor even with crowds in 
the strict sense of the word, but with public assemblies. Its interest to 
students of collective behavior is mainly in the shrewd and penetrating 
observations of the author upon what Simmel has called “‘the sociology of 
the senses.”’ It is under this title that Simmel discusses the manner and 
extent to which external conditions, and the limitations of our organs of 
perception, condition communication and social interaction. 

Significant and interesting, also, are the author’s observations upon the 
manner and extent to which interaction, sympathy, and the interpenetra- 
tion of minds limit and condition the personality of the participant 
members of an intimate group. The author distinguishes, for example, 
the three types of what he describes as the “‘we-group,” and “‘we-con- 
sciousness,” according to the position, within the limits of this type of 
association, which the different individuals occupy. The two egos may 
assume, for example, with reference to each other, a position of super- and 
subordination. Other positions are not so clearly distinguishable, and it 
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is not clear that they do not in all cases assume eventually the form of 
sub- and superordination. The author is concerned here, however, not 
merely with “position” but with “distance,” social distance. 

Personalities are limited and conditioned by the interaction in ways 
that are not discussed in this volume, largely, no doubt, because the writer 
has confined his discussion to the more elementary behavior and collective 
action. The whole web of moral relationships which limit the individual’s 
action and thought is the product of the same intimate forms of inter- 
action, discussed here only in so far as they are exhibited in public as- 
semblies. 

It might be said, furthermore, that the effect of Le Bon’s observations 
on the crowd—and the same is true of Stieler’s statement—is that while 
they have called attention to an aspect of collective action that students 
of society and politics have long neglected, in doing so they have inverted 
the order in which the problems of collective action ordinarily present 
themselves to students. 

The fundamental question with respect to collective action is not why 
individuals, who singly are intelligent, turn out to be so stupid when they 
seek to act collectively. The more general and far-reaching question is: 
In view of the fact that every form of society is composed of individuals 
who are bound to act—on the whole and in the long run—on the basis of 
their own individual experiences, how are such mobile and mentally iso- 
lated individuals capable of acting collectively at all? 

RoBErRT E, PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, Vols. I and II. By P. A. 
SoroKIN, C. C. ZIMMERMAN, and C. J. GALPIN. 3 vols. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930-31. Pp. xx+645. 

As the title of these volumes indicate, this work is an attempt to pre- 
sent a system of rural sociology. The objective is attained by rather elabo- 
rate introductions to chapters and sections, considerable analysis by the 
authors, and 153 articles or excerpts from all periods and areas of the 
world’s social life. This is the first attempt at a compilation of source 
materials on anything broader than a national scope, with the exception 
of Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology by two of the authors of the Source 
Book, Like any compilation it is not perfect but also like any good com- 
pilation it presents source materials not available to the average student 
and reader. The three volumes when completed, together with Principles 
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of Rural-Urban Sociology, will constitute without doubt the greatest oop. 
tribution yet made to the field of rural sociology. They present materials 
from sufficiently broad bases in time and place to make somethi . 
proaching generalizations possible. The authors state in the Preface that 
they make no apology for including elaborate introductions, transitions, 
analyses, and discussion in order to present “a systematic treatise on rural 
sociological thought and theory.” 

Volume I is presented in two parts, one dealing with a “Historical 
Introduction” and the other with “Rural Social Organization in Its 
Ecological and Morphological Aspects.”’ Volume II is presented in one 
part, dealing with “Rural Social Organization in Its Institutional, Func. 
tional, and Cultural Aspects.” Volume III will deal with the demographic 
characteristics of rural and urban populations. 

Part I is presented in four chapters: “History of Rural Sociology: An- 
cient Sources”; ‘“History of Rural Sociology: Fourteenth to Nineteenth 
Centuries”; “Origin of Rural-Urban Differentiation” ; and “Fundamental 
Differences between the Rural and Urban Worlds.”’ Part II is presented 
in five chapters: “Ecology of the Rural Habitat’’; “Differentiation of 
Rural Population into Cumulative Communities and Functional Associa- 
tions”; “Social Stratification of Agricultural Population”; “Mobility of 
the Rural Population’; and “Fundamental Types of Rural Aggregates, 
Evolution of the Forms of Landownership and Land Possession.” Part 
III (Vol. II) is presented in seven chapters: “The Family as the Basic 
Institution and Familism as the Fundamental Relationship of Rural 
Social Organization”; “Rural Economic Organization”’; ‘The Organiza- 
tion of Rural Extrafamilial Education” ; “Rural Social Control and Com- 
parative Rural-Urban Criminality, Immorality, and Intemperance”; 
“Rural Religious Organization, Beliefs, Attitudes, and Culture”; “Rural 
Aesthetic and Recreational Organization, Behavior, and Culture”; and 
“Rural Political Organization, Parties, and Behavior.” 

The ancient historical sources are for the most part those that are 
quite well known, such as, the Sacred Books of the East, the Old Testa- 
ment, Hesiod, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Cato, Varro, Virgil, Columella, 
and Polybius. These writers, as the authors say, present few data on the 
rural life of their time. The excerpts, therefore; present what the ancient 
writers thought about agriculture and rural people rather than detailed 
information on agriculture and rural life of their times. The sources pre- 
sented for the period from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries are 
much more elaborate and less familiar to the average American student. 
They include excerpts from such writers as St. Thomas Aquinas, Sir 
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Thomas More, Thomas Hobbs, Gregory King, Arthur Young, David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Malthus, Voltaire, etc., all of whom are well known 
to students of economics and sociology, but who, together with a number 
of others, have never before been thought of as having contributions to 
make to rural sociology. 

After the reader passes chapter ii he becomes more aware of the fact 
that sources are selected for the purpose of presenting a systematic thesis. 
Up to this point he has the feeling that the whole field of literature dealing 
either directly or indirectly with rural life has been presented. From this 
point on, he sees plainly that the sources are selected for the purpose of 
developing the systematic outline of the authors. This has both its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The advantages are that the whole work is 
made more systematic than the average compilation, and the sources 
selected for presentation are more pointed. The disadvantages are that 
some valuable information is left out, and the reader who is incapable of 
translating many languages wonders what sources were thrown aside in 
the selections. When it is noted that the authors have had a number of 
articles written especially for these volumes and go to great length to pre- 
sent information which they themselves compiled from original sources 
in order that rural sociology as systematically outlined by them may be 
thoroughly developed on the basis of world-wide data, most readers will 
probably be pleased with the topical selection and presentation of source 
materials and thank the authors for the extended discussions which they 
present as first-hand materials and opinions. 

Although topical presentation of source materials makes for the elimi- 
nation of duplication—the chief weakness of compilations—there are 
some overlappings which naturally would not be found in a typical text- 
book. In one or two places these duplications give the impression of selec- 
tion of sources for the purpose of driving home a point which the authors 
are overly anxious to make. Two instances are: articles which argue 
for small-scale farming and articles that tend to explode Marxian theories 
as related to agriculture (see Vol. I, chap. vii). With excerpts culled from 
philosophical, historical, economic, political, and sociological writings 
there are remarkably few pages or even paragraphs which leave the 
reader with a question of their relevancy—another task hard to accom- 
plish ina compilation. Nor do the authors hesitate to be critical of sources 
which do not agree with their own theories. At places their supercritical 
discussion of other viewpoints borders on the undignified. Instances of 
this nature are found in the discussion of collectivation of farming (I, 625) 
and of behaviorism (II, 372). In the latter instance the following phrase 
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is used: “Cheap behaviorism of the J. Watsonian type.” In other jp. 
stances the authors could well be accused of delivering polemics in be, 
half of their own theories, sometimes without supporting data. 

A careful survey of the source materials presented reveals that Russian 
data and Russian writers are quoted more liberally than those from any 
other nation. The Russian authorities are followed by the German. There 
appears an almost studied avoidance of American and English materials, 
There are no South American materials, few from Africa, Spain, and Can. 
ada. Other nations are fairly well represented in the readings. There are 
places when the reader wonders why documents of later date have not 
been used, especially when source materials appear in annual publications 
(see I, 383-84, U.S.D.A. Yearbook [1923]). No American source is cited 
in the bibliography on art, although the Little Country Theater and some 
outstanding pageants have been developed in this country. The authors 
would seem not to be acquainted with any American folk lore, although 
there are “miller songs” and others which still prevail in country districts 
of the United States. 

The documenting of these books is good but not perfect. In most places 
the publishers of books and other source materials are not given. The 
bibliographies are elaborate and more complete than any that have ap- 
peared elsewhere in this field, although they, as in the case of excerpts, 
pretty much disregard American and English studies and publications, 

The third volume of this work will be looked forward to with the same 
zest as was the publication of the two now completed, for these authors 
have now become well known for their scholarly work and because it will 
be instantly recognized by students in the field of rural sociology that 
this Source Book in Rural Sociology is by long odds the greatest contribu- 
tion yet made to the field. 


Cart C, TAYLOR 
RALEIGH, NorTH CAROLINA 





New Aspects of Politics. By CHARLES EDWARD MERRIAM. 2d ed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xxxili+253. 
$3.00. 

This little book, reissued with a new Preface briefly describing the 
tendencies of the past five years, is an indispensable work for all curious 
persons who fain would know what has been going on in the way of re- 
search and scholarly thinking in the field of »olitical science. It sum- 
marizes the contributions made by the cv.lateral sciences—history, geog- 
raphy, economics, and psychology, for example, reviews the history of 
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recent political thinking, explores the relations of politics and psychology, 
examines the efforts to apply quantitative measurements to political 
phenomena, wrestles with the knotty problem presented by the connec- 
tions between politics and inheritance, attempts a kind of provisional 
philosophy under the title of “political prudence,” offers a working pro- 
gram for the organization of municipal research, and indicates how more 
intelligence and more science could be introduced into practical politics 
by education, by a wider use of the critical method, and by taking more 
thought. Throughout there is a graceful balance between the considera- 
tion of actual achievements and an awareness of the existence of the 
dark borderland of uncertainty which environs all of man’s little activities 
here below. Every page displays a fulness of knowledge and a catholicity 
of spirit. Mr. Merriam does not speak as from Mount Sinai, but he is in- 
clined to the view that the prospects are good for making a decent civiliza- 
tion through the use of science in adjusting human behavior and unfolding 
the values of life. 

Since academic proprieties and sacred egoism require reviewers to dis- 
play their wares also, a word or two must be said in criticism. First, there 
must be an exhibition of microscopic knowledge: Mr. Merriam is not 
exactly right when he says (pp. 181-82) that the study of municipal 
government “began” with the formation of the Conference for Good City 
Government in 1893; James Bryce had already started some things in 
that line, and Frank J. Goodnow had written a devastating chapter for 
him, Second, there must be evidence of omniscience: Mr. Merriam does 
not indicate from what fundamental postulates respecting the nature of 
the universe he proceeds; why try to make this world a better place in 
which to live? Third, there must be a citation of grave omission: prac- 
tically speaking, Mr. Merriam leaves agriculture out of the picture; he 
emphasizes urban life, but about half of the people live in rural regions. 


Finally, what about ethics and aesthetics? 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
New Mirrorp, CONNECTICUT 





Social Psychology. By Kiwmpatt Younc. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1930. Pp. xvii+674+-xxi. 

Social Psychology. By JoserpH K. Fotsom. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1931. Pp. xvii+7or. 

Social Psychology. By E. T. KRuEGER and WALTER C. RECKLESS. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. vii+578. 
The three volumes under review, in my judgment, are distinctly supe- 

tior to earlier texts in social psychology. Each is capable of standing on 
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its own merits. Together they reflect current trends in social Psychology 
and are suited to consideration from this point of view. 

The volume by Kimball Young covers extensive territory. In addition 
to its central concern with the study of personality, requiring considera. 
tion of such topics as original and acquired nature, habit formation, 
life, feelings, emotions, language, thought, imagery, and prejudice, it jn. 
cludes a division discussing crowds, audiences, public opinion, and fashion, 
Despite the wide spread of topics, the treatment is never shallow. The 
style is lively, points are made clearly, and a wealth of well-chosen illys. 
trative material makes the volume consistently interesting and at points 
distinctly fascinating. 

The place and function of social psychology as conceived by Young is 
stated in the following remarks: 

Social psychology borrows from physiology and experimental psychology the 
description of the mechanisms of behavior. From sociology and anthropology 
it derives the patterns which produce in the individual the content of his mind 
and behavior. Its own function is to trace the development of attitude, idea, 
and habit in the human individual on the side of both mechanism and content, 


always with reference to the attitudes, ideas, and habits which rest upon inter- 
individual stimulus and response [p. 12]. 


Mechanism and content of the mind are, then, of central concern. The 
fundamental mechanisms of explanation selected by Young are “the 
mechanism of conditioned response and the attendant integration of these 
responses into larger patterns” (p. 77). Mental content is derived from 
the social environment consisting of cultural influences—the codified or 
standardized area of group life—and “‘personal-social”’ influences—the 
area not codified or covered by convention. 

This is the framework of reference which Young proposes for social 
psychological work. It is interesting but raises many questions. It fash- 
ions social psychology into a form of history and into a form of applied 
psychology. To trace the genesis of the content of a person’s mind and 
behavior is, construed largely, historical procedure; to employ the “mech- 
anisms” is merely to extend the principles of psychology. With such a 
program social psychology seems to renounce the right of becoming a 
science in its own name. Of course, social psychologists in practical study 
have to ascertain attitudes, images, or other mental content as they are, 
and the conditions under which they have developed. If however, inter- 
pretations, other than historical, are not to be formed out of this material 
but drawn from other fields of study, social psychology becomes fettered 
in questionable bondage. Even Young refuses to play consistently the 
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handmaiden to psychology in this respect. Despite his overpreoccupation 
with such mechanisms as that of “conditioning,” when the occasion de- 
mands he is willing to forge his own explanations. Further, he does not 
always draw upon the social environment, as a repository of patterns, for 
the “content” of the mind and behavior. 

Yet the issue remains. Many aspire to 2 social psychology in the nature 
of an inductive science: Where both specific content and general mechan- 
ism are not importations, but the former an instrument and projection of 
personal development, and the latter inferred from the interaction of the 
person with others and with himself. 

Although the marriage of social content with psychological mechanism 
gives Young’s work an eclectic and straddling character, the book shows 
evidence independently of coming to close grip with life. Its transcend- 
ence of mere platitude and its readiness for realistic penetration will cause 
many to elevate the book to the first rank. 

Folsom covers three fields in his volume: individual behavior, social 
interaction, and culture. In the first, he is concerned with inborn reflexes 
and behavior patterns, acquired habits, attitudes, wishes, and personal- 
ity; these he treats as ascending levels of behavior and organization. In 
his treatment of social interaction he considers such forms as imitation, 
suggestion, gratification, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, competi- 
tion, and social control. In the third division he examines the psychology 
of culture and mechanics of cultural change. The wide embrace of this 
conception and treatment precludes any extensive discussion in this re- 
view. Yet a few remarks may be advanced on the first of the three fields— 
the one most central in social psychology. 

Folsom views personality as a hierarchy. Reflexes are elementary and 
become organized into habits; reflexes and habits into attitudes; attitudes 
into wishes; and wishes into the personality. This organization occurs 
through the process of “conditioning.” Attitudes and wishes are the 
central concepts. The attitude is regarded as “an S-R couplet,” “the 
initial set which determines what the action would be if it were carried 
out.” The wish is treated as a sort of master organization of attitudes, 
“the more or less hidden, larger, durable organization.”’ The four wishes of 
Thomas are resurrected by Folsom and made the pillars of personality. 
They assume the character of master explanations of human behavior. 

This general scheme is a neat job of architecture, yet it impresses me 
as rather artificial. In my judgment, neither the relation between atti- 
tudes and wishes is made clear, nor is the case for the utility and impor- 
tance of the “four wishes” made convincing. Why attitudes are observa- 
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ble and wishes only inferred; why wishes subsume and direct attitudes; 
why the four wishes are dominant in the texture of personality—is not 
shown, despite the assertions made. In the absence of evidence the decla- 
ration notwithstanding the cogency of argument impresses me as a 
rather gratuitous assumption. 

As one would perhaps expect from these remarks, Folsom’s treatment 
assumes the form of a cross-sectioning of the organization of behavior, 
One gets little of human conduct in process or personality in development, 
no penetrating insights into human nature, and no intimate appreciation 
of its character—but rather a formal dissection enlivened by witty illus. 
trations. The tendency is to view human conduct through the lenses of 
book and laboratory theory—not to show close-range familiarity with it, 
In this respect Folsom is in no sense unique among the other authors 
treated in this review; and the characterization should not obscure the 
fact that Folsom has written a very creditable volume. The reviewer 
marvels at the great amount of interesting and diverse material packed 
into the book. Folsom has read widely and worked assiduously. I know 
of no single volume which contains such an extensive and well-presented 
account of the research findings of psychology and sociology. 

Krueger and Reckless modestly tender their volume, not as an intro- 
duction to a new system or novel point of view, but as an inventory of 
“the most usable material in social psychological observation and re- 
search.” While ideas are chosen from a wide number of writers touching 
on the field of social psychology, the volume is in the main an introduction 
to the thoughts of Faris, Mead, Park, and Burgess. Indeed, resort to the 
teaching of these men is so frequent that the reviewer feels the authors to 
be somewhat remiss in specific acknowledgment of their indebtedness, 

The central theme of the volume is the shaping influence of culture and 
social interaction on the individual, on human nature, and on the per- 
sonality. In the play of this interaction original nature emerges into hu- 
man nature, language is acquired, objects and meanings are developed, 
motives and attitudes are formed, and personality is built. That these 
transformations take place is stated lucidly and is neatly illustrated. 
How they occur is left obscure. 

The authors’ analyses usually take the form of classification, definition, 
and illustration. Thus: original nature has such-and-such ingredients, 
human nature such-and-such traits, there are such-and-such forms of 
social contact and of attitudes, such-and-such types of imagination. Then 
such concepts are treated much as one would expect them to be defined in 
a reference book: succinct passages and copious case material are given to 
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illustrate the meaning. In this way many items stand out clearly, but 
there is absent any carefully integrated or well-thought-out structure. In 
reading the volume I have frequently the impression that the authors had 
on their hands a series of terms and forced themselves to say something 
about them. In such instances the treatment is formal and remote; the 
concepts appear as a lifeless display with little value for use. 

Despite these shortcomings the book should be very usable as a text. 
It is written simply, is illustrated profusely by interesting case material, 
and is accompanied by lists of exercises and questions of noticeable peda- 
gogical value. It presents a treatment of social psychology which, while 
familiar to many, has not received the attention, the elaboration, and 
testing that it deserves. In fact, in view of the paucity of the writing of 
Faris and Mead, this volume will serve many as a surrogate. 

It seems clear from these three volumes that social psychology is work- 
ing along two paths. One group under the influence of the pattern of the 
physical sciences are seeking to introduce laboratory and experimental 
procedures; the limits and character of research are dictated by a particu- 
lar conception of science and by an aspiration to conform to it. Another 
group is studying human conduct in its actual setting rather than in espe- 
cially constructed situations, The techniques of inquiry such as the inter- 
view, the life-history, and the field study are such as promise to reveal 
hidden phases of conduct and of social situations. Perhaps it is not a ques- 
tion as to whether social psychology is to work along one path or the 
other; certainly investigation will proceed on both fronts. Yet there seems 
to be some abiding conflict between the two. The one’s immediate con- 
cern is with a model of science; the other’s with direct problems of be- 
havior. The experimentalists are charged that their findings are insignifi- 
cant and useless; the others that their results are inexact and unverifiable. 

It is my belief that this issue—whether genuine or not—will be the 
major issue in social psychology during the next decade. Perhaps not the 
least of its values will be to correct two unmeritorious tendencies which 
stand out obtrusively in the books under review. The first of these, usually 
found hand in hand with the laboratory approach, is the conspicuous 
tendency to content one’s self with principles of explanation taken from 
other disciplines. Chief among these is the idea of the “process of condi- 
tioning,” a phrase which seems to yield to social psychology and intel- 
lectual satisfaction which frankly amazes me. This concept has arisen in 
reference to a process of rigorous laboratory experimentation in which a 
number of distinct conditions have to be observed. The levity with which 
social psychologists ignore these conditions and the abandon with which 
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they use the concept makes one feel that social psychology is stil] jn 
speculative hands. 

The other tendency, indulged in mainly by those who employ the direct 
approach to human conduct, consists of the use of illustrative and hypo- 
thetical cases to prove one’s point. This is a vice widely current in pres- 
ent-day social psychology. Pedagogical aids must not be confused with 
scientific facts. Any discipline which substitutes for the facts, from which 
study begins, convenient and plausible accounts—whether imaginary or 
real—may expect to remain in a milling condition. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Adventure of Science. By BENJAMIN GINzBURG. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1930. Pp. xi+487. 


The History of Science and the New Humanism. By GEorGE Sarton. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. 178. 


Science and First Principles. By F. S. C. NorRTHROP. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+299. 


The Logic of Science. By HAROLD R. SMart. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. Pp. 237. 


Number, the Language of Science. By Tostas DAntzic. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. viii+260. 


Studies in the Literature of Natural Science. By JULIAN M. Dracz- 
MAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x+487. 


The reading of any of the books listed will yield profit to social sci- 
entists interested in scientific procedure. One encounters frequently in 
the volumes shrewd insights, accounts of historical episodes, and inter- 
esting analyses of method that will mature one’s understanding. 

The Adventure of Science is to be recommended as the best of the popu- 
lar histories of science. Ginzburg’s approach is through a discussion of the 
outstanding scientists (Pythagoras, Aristotle, Archimedes, Copernicus, 
Galileo, etc.). Each is given a short biographical sketch, concise and in- 
teresting, followed by an account—invariably well balanced and pene- 
trating—of his scientific development and achievements. The volume is 
admirably suited to one who wishes a competent knowledge of the great 
scientific figures who have been the pivots of scientific advance. 

The History of Science and the New Humanism contains the Colver 
Lectures for 1930 delivered in Brown University by Professor Sarton, 
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long known for his scholarly work in tracing the origins and development 
of science. In this volume the author espouses the teaching of the history 
of science as a means of dissolving one of the important conflicts in cur- 
rent thought. A knowledge of this history will induce the skeptic of sci- 
ence to understand its réle in the development of Western civilization and 
to appreciate the merit of its spirit. Further, such historical knowledge 
should lead scientists to gain broader perspective and cultivate more 

erous and human values of science. The author’s plea for this new 
attitude—the New Humanism—is simple and effective; his erudite sketch 
of the history of science is a lesson in showing how the new philosophy 
may be developed. 

Science and First Principles is a development of the Deems Lectures 
delivered by the author in New York University in 1929. The author 
starts with the assumption that at the basis of all scientific theories are 
certain primary concepts and principles which are accepted as undefined. 
His analysis of current scientific theories, such as relativity, the quantum 
theory, the living organism, genetics, and evolution, show a common set 
of such primary concepts. These concepts stand in a confused and un- 
certain relation to one another, and the author has sought to develop a 
theory covering their relations and to show its philosophical implications. 
While the argument will interest chiefly philosophers, the lucid treatment 
of fundamental concepts will appeal to all interested in this phase of 
science, 

The Logic of Science is a clear and penetrating statement although it 
reflects a certain philosophical bias. Mr. Smart seeks to portray the type 
of logical relationship peculiar to each of the large fields of scientific inter- 
est. He finds mathematics to be marked by one type of logical judgment, 
physics by another, biology by a third kind, and the social sciences by a 
still different form whose character remains to be stated analytically. 
Each with a different kind of relationship necessarily has a different logical 
procedure and structure. Sociologists must regret the postponement of 
the elucidation of the logic of social study—a practice which is becoming 
suspiciously common among philosophers of science. It will be of value 
to sociologists interested in scientific procedure to read Smart’s chapters 
discussing science and common sense and the character and aims of natu- 
ral science, 

The volume by Dantzig is a charming account of the development of 
number and its instrumental impetus to the development of science. The 
author traces the evolution of the number concept from the restricted 
counting of the primitives down to modern concern with the transfinite 
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and antinomies, showing the origin and significance of the concepts of 
the irrationals, of zero, of negative numbers, of complex numbers, of the 
infinitesimal, of co-ordinate geometry, of calculus, of transcendentals, ete, 
Such knowledge, which we customarily think of as reserved for the pro- 
fessional mathematician, is presented here with practically no use of 
mathematical technicalities. The cultured layman will find this volume 
arresting, particularly in showing the intimate relation of mathematica] 
invention to scientific development. 

The volume by Drachman is unique, at least in the English language, 
It is an effort to develop a history of science as literature, much in the 
manner of general histories of literature. The period chosen is confined 
mainly to the nineteenth century; attention is paid chiefly to the works of 
Lyell, Buffon, Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Spencer, and others 
influenced by them. The writings of these men are considered not as 
mere records of facts or statements of principles but as vehicles of human 
experience. In some sense the volume is a history of ideas and of their 
influence on public opinion. The sociologists will be interested specifically 
in the engaging discussion of Spencer, and more generally perhaps in the 
demonstration that the landmarks of scientific writing are not dust-dry 
treatises but genuine human literature. 


H. BLumer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Social Process in Organized Groups. By GRACE LONGWELL COYLE. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930. Pp. xiv+245. 


This concise volume is the first of the “Contemporary Society Series,” 
which is being projected under the general editorship of Professor R. M. 
Maclver of Columbia University. Being only about fifty thousand words 
in length, it is in the nature of a survey rather than an intensive treatment 
of the field which it covers. That field is in principle a broad one. Pro- 
fessor MacIver undertakes to define it in his Introduction by means of the 
following questions: “What gives cohesion to a social group? How is the 
interest for which it stands developed and organized? How are the atti- 
tudes of its members adjusted and harmonized? How does authority 
evolve within it? How does it achieve an individuality of its own? How 
does it seek to maintain its standards? By what devices is its solidarity 
fostered?” As the editor rightly remarks, ‘““The answer to these questions 
brings us to the very core of society.” He might have expressed himself 
even more strongly; if we could answer all of these questions with rela- 
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tive completeness we should have a large part of the substance of that 
science of society in the development of which the readers of this Journal 
are all interested. 

Obviously, so small a volume is not likely to contain so pretentious a 
contribution. In fact, the author’s presentation of her material is couched 
in such generalized terminology, and the illustrative portions of the con- 
tent are so scanty, that the book becomes in effect a suggestive outline to 
guide research, reflection, and discussion. As such, it compares very 
favorably with existing literature of similar character, The “organized 
groups” with which the author is concerned are, chiefly, those which exist 
and act within communities and nations, though she has not overlooked 
the implications of her propositions for more inclusive types of societies. 
The essay is not heavily documented; there is, however, a fairly good bib- 
liography of general works dealing with “sociology, social psychology, and 
political theory,” and a short list of “material on specific organizations.” 
Miss Coyle appears to have leaned especially on the suggestions found in 
some of the works of Cooley, Simmel, Follett, Dewey, and MacIver. One 
can detect also an unacknowledged indebtedness to Durkheim and one or 
two others. It is, however, no disgrace, in the preparation of a volume of 
this character, to have assimilated some of the ideas current in one’s field 
of inquiry so thoroughly that one is scarcely aware any longer of the 
sources of some of one’s ideas. Students of general and theoretic sociology 
will find this little book helpful. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





Jews without Money. By MicHAEL GOLD. Woodcuts by Howarp 
Smon. New York: Horace Liveright, 1930. Pp. 309. 


Jews without Money is further and added testimony to the fact that 
America, particularly the America of our great metropolitan cities, is still 
terra incognita. There are clearly whole regions of American life that have 
not as yet, in spite of all our studies of recent years, been wholly or ade- 
quately explored. 

Social surveys and the persistent inquiries of social agencies have made 
us familiar with the external conditions and the formal aspects of life in 
most parts of these vast and complex urban communities. But the very 
teal though invisible world which exists only in the minds and behind the 
faces of heterogeneous populations we have just begun to explore. 

Jews without Money, which purports to be fiction, is based upon the 
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unquestionably authentic experiences and observations of one who grew 
up in the world he describes. 

Like one of Zola’s novels, it has all the characteristics of a human docy- 
ment. To be sure the incidents in human comedy here described are like 
the incredible streets in which this comedy takes place, a little too 
crowded. However the whole scene of East Side New York is depicted 
with vigorous strokes and in colors of startling vividness. No writer has 
written of the life of the immigrant and of the common man in America 
with greater understanding, insight, and candor. 

Michael Gold, more than any other American writer, writes in the 
American vernacular. His vocabulary is flavored with the speech of the 
pavements of New York. His idiom is as American as jazz. 

What makes this volume unique as a picture of and interpretation of 
American life is not, however, its literary style but the ability of the au- 
thor, out of personal experience of his, to penetrate behind the “excite. 
ment, dirt fighting chaos” of the world he describes and discover there 
the human interest that makes literature. 


RoBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Filipino Immigration. By BRUNO LASKER. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xxi+445. 


This report has been prepared by Mr. Lasker acting as a special in- 
vestigator. He spent a few months on the Pacific Coast and a few weeks 
in Hawaii, during which time he succeeded unusually well (1) in bringing 
together the fugitive statistics regarding Filipino immigrants that are to 
be found in many out-of-the-way places, and (2) in getting in touch with 
the points of view and attitudes of both Americans and Filipinos. He did 
not come to the Coast as a stranger and certainly not without a fine under- 
standing of racial conflicts in general. He made the most of his time and 
produced the only extensive study of the theme now available. His sci- 
entific point of view is shown by his reluctance to draw conclusions from 
the data and to offer solutions. He leaves these dangerous undertakings 
largely to the readers. 

Filipino Immigration is replete with facts about the economic condi- 
tions confronting the seventy-five thousand Filipinos in the United States, 
a group who, for the most part, are energetic young men between the 
ages of seventeen and thirty, but who in large numbers are becoming dis- 
couraged and disappointed in the United States. Their high sense of 
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pride makes it difficult for many of them to return to the Philippine Is- 
lands empty-handed and defeated. Nearly all have come with great ex- 
pectations, only to find not gold but sounding brass. Mr. Lasker also 
outlines the social problems confronting the young Filipinos in our coun- 
try. These include the lack of normal home life, excessive mobility, poor 
housing conditions, a lack of recreational facilities, taxi-dance-hall prob- 
lems, and social discrimination. Many come for educational purposes but 
are engaged in uphill struggies. The prejudice directed by Americans at 
the Filipinos is especially difficult for these “wards” of the United States 
to understand. They are not aliens and yet are not allowed (barring a 
few exceptions) to become citizens. The movement to exclude them from 
the United States is an affront to them. The author handles these and 
other difficult problems with skill, giving a short account of the Hawaiian 
situation and a briefer statement of the Philippine Islands background. 
At certain points sketchy, and at others very cautious in interpretation, 
the volume on the whole is highly meritorious. 


Emory S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





The Community and Social Welfare: A Study in Community Organi- 
zation. By CectL CLARE NortH. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1931. Pp. 359. $3.50. 

The author’s purpose in this volume is to make a general survey of 
urban social work with special reference to its problems of organization 
and correlation in order to determine the progress that is being made in 
building up an effective community program. From his point of view 
every city is at least a potential community with varying degrees of com- 
munal effectiveness which may be measured by a study of its varied proc- 
esses carried on collectively. This volume, which is an analysis of the co- 
operative aspects of social work activities, may be regarded as an at- 
tempt to measure the extent to which the city has achieved a communal 
character in dealing with problems in this field. 

In attacking this problem, the descriptive rather than the statistical 
method has been used, doubtless because of the difficulty of securing 
quantitative data suitable for his purpose. A detailed account is given of 
the programs that have been devised to deal with the problems of de- 
pendency, public health, and leisure-time, with special attention to plans 
for the joint-financing of social agencies and to the interrelations of private 
philanthropy and public welfare work. Consideration is also given to the 
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social welfare activities of the school and the church, and a chapter jg 
added dealing with social work among the Negroes. 

The book is by no means merely an analysis and description of urban 
social work activities. The author has ideas of his own as to the direction 
the community movement should take and gives many suggestions cop. 
cerning ways of improving social work programs. His treatment of the 
subject is practical rather than academic, and the volume can be read 
with profit by those interested in making social work more effective, 


J. F. Stemver 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





L’Invention. By Gaston BouTHouL. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1930, 

Pp. 569. Fr. 75. 

While named Jnvention, this work approaches a general scheme of so- 
ciology, like Tarde, only reversed, the grand social process being treated 
as primarily invention and secondarily imitation. The former is made to 
cover every kind of mental innovation, although artistic innovation is 
neglected. We shall not blame the author for that—it is going far enough 
and likely too far to treat as one phenomenon the ratiocinations of an 
Einstein, a theosophist, a corporation chemist, a savage inventor, a 
puzzle-solver, and a painter. To be sure, they may all use the same mental 
traits, only in different proportion. The question is how much profit there 
be in attempting to describe them all together and subject them to a hun- 
dred laws. One distinction the author does make, and discusses through- 
out: that between the invention of moral values, tastes, etc., and that of 
mere devices or scientific principles handled without emotion—between 
the origins of, as we would say, mores and folk ways. 

The author’s methods of proof are resort to philosophy, modernized 
armchair psychology, logic, the French sociologists, and some anthropolo- 
gists, Frazer and Lévy-Briihl being especially cited. There is scarce one 
figure in the book except the page numbers. There are few proofs of any 
objective sort. Often primitive customs are cited, with an assumption of 
equivalence among all backward peoples. If that were true it would prove 
nothing, at best give a suggestion, as to modern invention of an important 
and technique sort, whatever it might certify as to other kinds of inven- 
tions. In some technic fields today invention is a scientific industry, in- 
novation a vested right. On the basis of sheer ratiocination and dialectic, 
one principle after another is laid down with scarce a doubt expressed, 
after the fashion of American sociology thirty years ago. It is usually 
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yes or No, after the style of philosophy and logic, not the modern soci- 
ologist’s cautious observation of correlation. 

In one case Dr. Bouthoul does positively support his assertion, by 
citing Ogburn and Thomas’ list of 148 inventions made twice or more. He 
would explain this phenomenon in that the constituent elements for physi- 
cal inventions and discoveries are permanent, definite, and may become 
known to many. It is not pointed out that the source of other “inven- 
tions” may be still better known, and their variability not lead to greater 
diversity in the product than in the physical field, where, as he rightly 
says, no two inventions are fully identical. Duplicate invention, he says, 
is far from being proved the rule; we are prevented from inventing by the 
customary associations into which our ideas clannishly group themselves 
apart; and this trait is especially striking with moral inventions, whose 
elements were known to millions, yet not compounded. It should be 
pointed out here that a moral or a social invention may be made thou- 
sands, even millions of times, without history taking any account of it.. 
The good example, perhaps a better way in which some mother treated 
her child, fell in a hostile age, and perished without leaving a trace. The 
hard, the essential problem for invention in the wide, less scientific fields of 
society and art is not making inventions—they come cheaply—but propa- 
gating the good ones. 

In derogation of the Ogburn thesis, Dr. Bouthoul cites typography 
(p. 262), an invention depending on elements “relatively easy for us to 
ascertain,” and yet which was never put together by the Romans, who 
possessed for centuries the screw press, a paper (papyrus), printing by 
seals, inked stamps and stencils, movable letters (children’s blocks), pub- 
lishing houses, and standard editions. Yes, all those elements of the 
printing complex they had; but one can never be sure there were no requi- 
sites missing. The Romans did not have playing cards, printed cloth, 
short sacred texts, and illuminated books, on which the Chinese and Euro- 
pean typographies were built; nor had they any habit of working metal 
fine to measure, except for objects of art; nor did their artisans, I think, 
have so much contact with books, engineering, and invention as in Guten- 
berg’s time. By informed inquiries of this sort one can usually solve the 
riddle of why some invention did not appear as soon as its prima facie 
elements were existent; or appearing, did not come into wide use. 

Of course, no such French book has an index. It would not fit into the 
picture, where logic is more admired than information. 

For matters other than technique invention this may be a good book, 
and may satisfy the French. Almost all of it sounds true. But one won- 
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ders if some other scheme, some dissimilar triangulation of the social 
world, from the base of an armchair beside a desk full of other schematiz. 
ing books, might not be just as true, just as good, and just as unutilizable, 


S. C. Grermian 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL TRENDS 
CHICAGO 





The Introduction of Farm Machinery in Its Relation to the Productivity 
of Labor in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Leo Rocin. (“University of California Pub- 
lications in Economics,” Vol. 9.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, July, 1931. Pp. 260. $3.50. 


Dr. Rogin has produced a book which is very useful although it does 
not conform strictly to its main title in that it is limited to the operations 
incidental to wheat-raising. It is of interest both to the sociologist and 
the agricultural historian. The author’s purpose in writing this book ex- 
cuses a lack of completeness in technical description. The accuracy of 
statement and implication in the parts devoted to the machines them- 
selves leaves something to be desired. In general, he has handled very well 
a large mass of material, but he seems to have leaned somewhat too heavi- 
ly on the notoriously unreliable Ardrey and the excellent but not infallible 
work of Gould, referred to as the Utica Report. His use of numerous illus- 
trations is to be commended. 

The author has done very well the difficult task of stating the produc- 
tivity of labor in certain phases of agriculture, particularly wheat-harvest- 
ing. Research workers in agricultural history know all too well the un- 
satisfactory character of the sources for this kind of a study. There is no 
reason to believe that labor output was any more standardized during the 
last century than now. In spite of these difficulties Dr. Rogin has made 
an important contribution to sociological literature in this, which he un- 
doubtedly regards as the most important, part of his book. 

In the case of plowing, the actual amount of increase in work done is 
obscured by the changing quality of the work. The progress of the cen- 
tury in the productivity of agricultural labor can best be illustrated by 
the case of wheat harvest. At the beginning of the century one man, using 
a sickle, cut, bound, and shocked from one-half to three-quarters of an 
acre of wheat in a ten-hour day. With the use of the grain cradle this 
man was able to put one acre in the shock. The introduction of the horse- 
drawn hand-raking reaper nearly doubled this amount. It should be 
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noted, however, that the amount that could be reaped by one man had 
increased twenty fold with the use of horse power. The labor of binding 
was the limiting factor of production. The use of the self-raker released 
one man but left the burdensome hand-binding. The self-binder was a 
greater labor saver than the parent invention of the reaper itself. With 
the aid of three or four horses, one man could now cut and shock six acres 
per day. With two shockers he could cover twelve acres in ten hours, 
whereas the same force of men, without horses, could care for only one and 
a half acres by using the sickle. 


RUSSELL H. ANDERSON 
Museum OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
CHICAGO 





The Historical Backgrounds of Early Methodist Enthusiasm. By 
Umpurey Ler. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 176. $3.00. 

“By studying an idea instead of churches or sects, one may be able to 
place the Methodist movement in the Christian tradition” (p. 11). The 
author has done precisely this, starting from antiquity. The most inter- 
esting parts of the book are the contemporary judgments and explanations 
of the behavior of the enthusiasts. 

The importance of the study lies much less in the changes of content of 
the idea of “enthusiasm,” than in its revelation of the undying struggle 
between the respectable, recognized functionaries of society and the in- 
spired, enthusiastic insurgent. In one age, the enthusiast may be branded 
as a tool of the devil. At a later date, his behavior may be explained on 
natural grounds, but it remains no less reprehensible and repugnant to the 
authorized leaders of society. The “‘leveller’”’ is as hard to control as was 
the tool of the devil. Social institutions require enthusiasm to move the 
masses of men, but it is a tempered zeal which they require. One might 
even say that the leaders of a great institution must have a little doubt, 
considerable guile, some humor, and sophistication to temper their ardor 
and inspiration. It is this aspect of “enthusiasm” that is of interest to 
students of society. The problem of this book is a double one; namely, 
of the creation of enthusiasm and of its tempering to the needs of organ- 
ized life. 

The contribution of the present author is that of the historian, i.e., 
quotations from documents salted with comments of considerable insight. 
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His logic is not always above reproach. He sometimes uses two frames of 
reference in one explanation. What cannot be understood otherwise is 
to be “explained on pathological grounds.” Others than historians run to 
cover in this fashion to explain unusual behavior. If the historians allow 
us a little weakness in documentation and the criteria of evidence, we may 
well allow them a little in the way of eclectic logic. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HucGuHes 
McGr1t UNIVERSITY 





Possession: Demoniacal and Other. By T. K. OESTERREICH. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. ix+4oo. 


Social psychologists interested in the more obscure phases of human 
nature will welcome this volume on possession. Oesterreich, professor at 
the University of Tiibingen, has collected a vast series of recorded in- 
stances of possession among primitives, the ancients, and contemporary 
people. By free yet judicious use of this material he shows the extensive 
spread of psychological possession among mankind and seeks to analyze 
its nature. He is led to regard the central mark of possession as the yield- 
ing to what is believed to be a spirit or demon; as such it is different from 
hysteria or other forms of seizure where the individual ascribes his loss of 
control to natural occurrence. Possession consequently flourishes where 
people live in a world of spirits, and disappears with the ‘“‘Age of Enlight- 
enment.” One judges that Oesterreich has proved his point, yet one must 
regret that the analysis was carried no farther. The experiences of in- 
spiration, enthusiasm, ecstasy, intoxication, transportation, and even of 
well-defined hysterical obsession, if not generic with possession as Oester- 
reich regards it, are at least marginal. They suggest the need for a more 
penetrating inquiry which may lay bare more profoundly the nature of 
possessive phenomena. Yet one should be tolerant of Oesterreich’s ar- 
rested treatment, for in the voluminous instances which he has so thought- 
fully made the bulk of his book will be found materials in abundance fora 
fresh and perhaps more penetrating attack on the problem. 


H. BLuMeER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Genius and Creative Intelligence. By N. D. M. Hirscu. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Sci-Art Publishers. Pp. xi+339. 


The author vitiates much of the criticism that may be leveled at the 
book by admitting at the outset that no final study of genius is possible 
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until a genius writes upon genius. From his analysis of man’s bio-socio- 
logical evolution and psychological processes Dr. Hirsch concludes that 
the greatest single factor in social development has been the genius who 
is sui generis, a mutation, and as far from man as man is from the ape. 
The author poetically and rapturously writes: “Beneath, when we ap- 
proach the inner parts and envisage genius unclothed, naked to the rays 
of the sun, lo, we behold another species, novel, fascinating, godly, a 
psychical mutation which lacunizes nature as the birth of the butterfly 
from the caterpillar’’ (p. 298). 

Many of the considerations offered are speculative in character; such, 
for example, is the author’s view of biological mutations which he regards 
as “life creations resulting from the accumulation of the temporary un- 
expressed experience of the germ-plasm. ‘In other cases he accepts un- 
critically such bogeys as the terrible menace of differential fertility and 
racial deterioration. The most useful part of the book is that devoted to 
the psychological constitution of man in which the author develops his 
theory of levels of intelligence. It is somewhat difficult to see why the 
author regards this volume as “a psychological foundation for twentieth- 
century political and sociological theory and action.” 


J. RuMYANECK 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 





Standards of Living: Proceedings of the Thirteenth American Country 
Life Conference. Madison, Wisconsin, October 7-10, 1930. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. viii+166. $2.00. 
The gathering together in conference of groups of people interested in 

common problems is an established part of our mores, and its value per- 

haps need not be questioned. A comment frequently heard at such con- 
ferences, however, is that the values lie not so much in the formal papers 
as in the opportunity for personal contact between people not otherwise 
thrown together, and in the informal discussions that result. If this be 
true, as it probably is, there is a real question about the publication and 
general distribution of the proceedings of most of these conferences. Cer- 
tainly the present volume offers students of standards of living little food 
for thought that is not readily available elsewhere. Nor does it serve as 

a good introduction to the subject for persons who have thought little on 

the subject. It offers far too many such platitudes as “It is tremendously 

important that we think clearly upon the social, educational, and eco- 
nomic aspects of American agriculture.” “This convinces me that any 
work toward raising the standard of living of a community will succeed 
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more rapidly when linked with a definite effort toward increasing the in. 
come of the interested parties.’ “We must unite all our skills and Wills in 
working out the destiny of the American people.” 

This is not meant as a criticism of the papers in view of the purpose 
they were designed to serve, The intention is simply to raise a question 
about the custom of making books of this stuff for “pep” meetings, and 
then building libraries to hold the books so constructed. In particular, 
should a university press lend the glamor of its name to such publications? 


HELEN R. Wricur 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Cost of Living Studies. IV. Spending Ways of a Semi-skilled Group. 
Foreword by Emity H. Huntincton. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1931. Pp. viii+295-386. 

This study is one of the series undertaken at the University of Cali- 
fornia to show the way of spending at various income levels. Two-thirds 
of the families covered had annual earnings of between $1,600 and $1,800, 
The number of children per family was two and the majority were young, 

Median expenditures as well as mean are given and the details for 
such general groups as ‘““Household Operation” and “‘Miscellaneous.” The 
families were found to be adequately fed and housed, but they were prac- 
ticing rigid economies in clothing and were making small provision for 


old age or for the husband’s death. 
HAZEL Kyrx 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Growth of Ability. By RAymMonp O. FILTER and Omar C. HEL. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1930. Pp. 174. $2.28. 


This book of less than two hundred pages, one of the ‘“‘Educational 
Psychology Monographs,” is an unusually vigorous presentation of a 
conditioned response theory of learning. Probably one reason why it is 
more interesting than the usual book of this sort is that the authors are 
not afraid to show real enthusiasm for their subject, and also some concern 
for style. 

In the face of much recent criticism of a strictly stimulus-response the- 
ory, and after introducing chapters stating quite objectively some of these 
criticisms and giving full references to the opposing literature, the au- 
thors present their own analysis of learning. Their own summary is better 
than any the reviewer could formulate: 
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We have adopted the analytic psychologist’s description of learning; and 
that with every frill or excess clause removed. This leaves the exceedingly sim- 
ple account of learning by the principle of the Conditioned Response. Necessary 
to the story of all human achievement we have recognized only the circum- 
stances which bring about the conditioning of reflexes, their combination, and 
the conditioning and fixation of these newly formed responses. . .. . The Con- 
ditioned Response may be a fiction, a too hasty generalization of the observa- 
tions made upon the Conditioned Reflex... .. All will agree that much experi- 
mental verification of these underlying assumptions of the Conditioned Re- 

nse theory is needed. In the meantime it has seemed a justifiable procedure 
to develop enthusiasm for the theory and accept it for all it is worth. 


The authors state at the outset that they are going purposely to neg- 
lect the problem of motivation, feeling that motives have been overem- 
phasized recently. This seems to the reviewer a mistake, especially since 
the authors show in several places an ability to deal with motivational 
factors in stimulus-response terminology. Their objection to a mere 
word which seems vague to them leads them to undervalue a fundamen- 
tal factor in complex learning and hence weakens a position otherwise 
excellently developed. 

The book is frankly “environmentalist” in point of view, and in sug- 
gesting great possibilities of change and development in individuals favors 
social optimism, Yet it recognizes that hereditary factors are present and 
must be considered. The authors, unlike most psychologists, recognize 
that there is question about the aim in adapting individuals. ‘Let the 
psychologist have his way,” they suggest, “and every malcontent will be 
made safe for the Status Quo!” But they believe in what we might 
call a pragmatic adaptation, and suggest that “after all, change and re- 
form may still be confidently expected even among people successfully de- 
livered from the shackles of excess emotionality, whether of ecstasy or 
depression.”” The book contains many concrete suggestions that should 
be of help to the teacher, using the word “‘teacher” in a broad sense. 


MARGARET WOOSTER CuURTI 
SmitH COLLEGE 





L’Eveil des nationalités et le mouvement libéral (1815-1848). By 
GrorcEs WEILL. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 1930. Pp. 592. 
This volume is a general history of occidental civilization in the period 

1815-48. It is a well-organized presentation of an enormous subject 

matter, a vast collection of facts in the nature of events, Although it 
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gives especial attention to the nationalist and liberal movements of the 
period and with much success organizes the history of the period around 
them, the title by no means covers the subject matter. The technic ip. 
novations and developments and the facilitation of communication and 
their economic and social consequences, the realignments of social classes 
and the awakening of nationalities, and the social ideals and large-scale 
social movements of these times are given good narrative treatment, while 
at the same time the policies of the various governments, political issues 
and personalities, and international politics are concisely and vividly pre. 
sented. The great scope of the work precludes detailed treatment of any 
of the topics. 

The tendencies of “the new history” are in evidence in two ways: em- 
phasis and scholarly attention are given to more general, and as historians 
now believe, more fundamental developments than those of “political 
history”; and the social movement and social trends (sometimes called 
“social forces”), rather than the nation, are taken as the principal units, 
This book shows strikingly the disregard of national boundaries by mod- 
ern social movements and groupings, and the consequent necessity of 
transcending the nation as a unit in conceiving and writing history. Na- 
tional history may eventually become a subordinate genre within history 
as a field of scholarship, while national history of less scholarly type may 
long continue as an expression and instrument of national esprit de corps, 
and while nations will remain convenient frames for subdividing broader 


historical subjects. 
HARMON Hayes 


CHICAGO 





Economic Behavior, an Institutional Approach. By W. E. ATxins, 
D. W. McConneE LL, C. D. Epwarps, C. RAUSHENBUSH, A. A. 
FRIEDRICH, L. S. REED. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1931. 
2 vols. Pp. xiv+6o01, 562. $6.00. 


The authors, who here present their introduction to economics as given 
at New York University, have gone farther in the direction of sociology 
than most of those who preach “institutional economics.” The Preface 
states their position, which we might illustrate by a number of sentences 
such as the following: “Instead of a treatment of land, labor, capital, and 
enterprise as factors of production, there will be found a description of the 
business enterprise as a going concern” (p. iv). Accordingly we find fas- 
cinating accounts of the inner politics of corporations, of the agitation 
which leads to a strike, and of the vagaries of the consumer. The marvel 
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is that, while sticking to their defined point of view, the authors have been 
able to cover the conventional topics so thoroughly. 

The reviewer would refer the writer of the Preface to Sumner’s Folk- 
ways for a second reading. Apparently he did not see the sentence which 
says that institutions grow by the same slow processes as do the mores (see 
p.v). Had he seen it, the criticism which occupies half a page would not 
have been necessary. 

There may be an honest difference of opinion as to whether such an 
approach as this should precede or follow a more conventional course in 
economics. The reviewer would favor the former. A student who meets 
economics as comprehensible but not thoroughly rational human be- 
havior will probably never fall down and worship the sacred concepts. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGr UNIVERSITY 





Allgemeine Staatslehre. By GOTTFRIED SALOMON. Berlin & Vienna: 
Industrieverlag Spaeth & Linde, 1931. Pp. 166. 


This book is neither a comprehensive systematic treatise on concept, 
history, and functions of the state as Ludwig Waldecker’s Allgemeine 
Staatslehre (1927) nor the fascinating exhibition of merciless abstract 
legalism of Viennese color as Hans Kelsen’s state theory (1925). And it 
has nothing in common with distinct contributions to political science as 
Carl Schmitt’s Verfassungslehre (1928) or Rudolf Smend’s study on con- 
stitution and constitutional law (1928). In the prefatory note the author 
explains that he has aimed at a condensation of his lectures at German 
administrative academies—post-war foundations of higher learning for 
civil servants—into a compendium for the use of inquisitive bureaucrats. 
The result is, however, not entirely satisfactory because, as a whole, the 
discourse is rather unbalanced, For instance, sovereignty is discussed on 
less than two pages, and the harrassed reader is hurried through the his- 
tory of monarchy in exactly one page. Strange enough, there is not one 
bibliographical footnote in the entire volume, and it is regrettable, too, 
that the index of names is not wholly reliable. Despite these deficiencies 
it is beyond any doubt that Professor Salomon presents his material in a 
captivating manner. This is mainly due to a method that combines con- 
tinuously factual information and ingenious evaluation which in some 
cases falls flat because the author does not spend much time in lengthy 


theoretical reasoning. 
Fritz Morstemn Marx 
HAMBURG 
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The Background of International Relations. By CHARLES Honggs, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1931. Pp. xvi+743. $4.00. 


Nowhere in the academic curriculum does the traditional departmental 
specialization seem as artificial as in the broad field of international rel. 
tions. Hodges has sought to meet the need for a comprehensive intro. 
ductory textbook and has, on the whole, succeeded remarkably well, He 
has drawn together the legal, economic, social, and geographical strains in 
an attractive manner. The book will probably supply quite effective 
reading for beginning students. The chapters on communication (tele. 
graph, wireless, news services, etc.) are particularly good. Some of the 
illustrations seem unnecessarily juvenile and the author also appears to 
push geographical interpretation somewhat farther than technological 
developments would seem to permit. The bibliographies are unusually 
extensive and the volume is well worth having for their sake alone, 


Harry D. GmeEonse 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





International Understanding. By JOHN EUGENE HARLEY. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. xx+604. $7.50. 


The author has taken 604 pages to compile information about interna- 
tional organizations of a broadly educational type. With depressing lack 
of discrimination, every detail he could secure is incorporated, including 
complete lists of trustees’ names, programs of past years, the titles of all 
publications, and the names of lecturers and their topics. International 
House, New York, is accorded ten pages, the League of Nations twelve, 
and these allotments are typical of the lack of balance in the entire 
volume. The Appendixes reprint long reports that are available in any 
reputable college library. The whole “study” might serve as an illustration 
of the perils to which the “factual” method easily falls a victim. An inter- 
esting and useful book could be written on the various organizations 
“promoting international understanding,” but its author will have to 
possess the insight and courage to go beyond the official documents and 
the personal statements of prudent functionaries. 

The essential factual information in this volume—and it will be useful 
to have some of it on the shelf—could have been presented at one-tenth 
of the cost and in one-fifth of the space of the present publication. 


Harry D, GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Hard Times—The Way In and the Way Out. By Ricwarp T. Ety. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. x+193. 

Since we are experiencing the worst recession in busines activity ever 
witnessed in this country and are in the midst of a record-breaking de- 
pression period, this little book should be read especially by those who 
do not realize that our system of individualistic capitalistic enterprise 
possibly needs a fundamental overhauling. We have brooked serious 
business recessions and depressions in the past. Probably we will let this 
one pass with nothing more than a clamor of words and superficial deeds. 
But it should be recalled that just before the fall of Rome the Romans 
were as sure of the glorious future of their way of living as we Americans 
are of our own. 

The keynote and even the title of this little volume were inspired by 
Dickens’ novel Hard Times. In the novel the central character made this 
plea: “Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, root out every- 
thing else.” Professor Ely makes a similar plea in regard to such essential 
matters as “Land and Its Uses,” “Construction of Buildings,” “Overpro- 
duction as Fact; Balanced Production as Ideal,” “Price and Prosperity,” 
“Integration and Pooling,” “The Stock Exchange,” “Saving and Spend- 
ing,” and “Money, Credit and Banks.” His discussion of the problems 
abounds with wisdom that many leaders of industry, commerce, and poli- 
tics might well take to heart. 

His other chapters deal with such important questions as “Public 
Service,” “Lack of Harmony between Political and Economic Life and 
Institutions,” “Diversification,” “The Idea of Common Wealth,” “The 
Peace-Time Army,” and “Research.” 

The Prologue, an allegory of the gateways into a period of hard times, 
and the Epilogue, an allegory of the gateways out of such a period, afford 
most interesting reading. The Appendix consisting of statements by a 
banker, the Federation of Labor, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and a specially prepared essay by Dr. W. A. Berridge on 
“What Can Insurance Do?” adds considerably to the book. 

Of the suggestions made by Professor Ely, the one on a peace-time army 
might particularly be given considerable attention. When we decide to 
fight for “Democracy,” we are willing to submit to the hardships of taxa- 
tion, and to the conscription of a large portion of our male population and 
of our material resources. It surely ought to be possible in peace times to 
fight against unemployment and starvation. Why not organize and fi- 
hance a non-military army that would do for us what individual business 
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enterprise is failing to do, and thereby employ persons who, through no 
fault of their own, find themselves in a situation in which no jobs are 
available and starvation can be avoided only by accepting charity? 


S. H. Nertove 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Road to Better Business—and Plentiful Employment. By Ev 
OQ. JORGENSEN. Chicago: Manufacturers and Merchants Federal 
Tax League, 1931. Pp. 58. 

Considering the fundamental economic fallacy underlying single tay 
theory, the tenacity of the movement is surprising. Mr. Jorgensen’s book 
adds nothing to single tax theory but is simply an attempt to capitalize on 
the current depression to gain new disciples for the faith. The single tax 
as a cure-all for all economic and social ills lies quiescent in prosperity but 
inevitably, in periods of depression like the present, it bursts forth with 
renewed vigor. 

R. W. Stone 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Union-M anagement Co-operation on the Railroads. By Louis AUBREY 
Woop. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. xiv+326. 


With brief reference to developments elsewhere in the United States 
and England, this book deals with union-management co-operation as 
applied in recent years in one or more departments of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Canadian National, the Northwestern, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railways—these having about one-sixth of the mileage 
of the country. It is an excellent contribution to the rapidly growing liter- 
ature. In fact, its merits are so great that anyone at all interested in the 
subject will wish to read the volume in its entirety. 

Professor Wood visited and inspected between forty and fifty railway 
shops, interviewed many representatives of management and labor, and 
exploited the literature extant. What union-management co-operation is 
and what it has accomplished are described in a concrete way, and the 
gains realized by the corporations and by the workers are evaluated. This 
does not mean that the evaluation has taken the form of a total sum; that 
is quite impossible, for many of the elements in the situation cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents, But the gains of the railways from the 
elimination of waste, greater efficiency, reduced turnover of labor, and 
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will are shown to have been substantial, while the workers have 
benefited from stabilization of employment, security of the job, and a more 
dignified position in the industry. The author believes in union-manage- 
ment co-operation. At the same time he is careful to indicate the prob- 
lems involved in its application and to note the limitations upon the gains, 
particularly the difference between initial gains and those to be expected 
after the more obvious forms of waste have been eliminated and the store 
of knowledge possessed by the workers has been pretty well exploited. 
H. A. Mirus 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Questions of the Day. By Joun A. Ryan. Boston: Stratford Co. 


Pp. 333. $3.00. 

Father Ryan carries on the liberal tradition fostered by the late Arch- 
bishop Ireland of St. Paul under whose jurisdiction he grew up. He com- 
bines a genuine and sincere Catholicism with a wholesome, constructive 
political and economic liberalism. The D.A.R. and others of their ilk class 
him with the “Reds” and the “Radicals,” and not a few Catholics do like- 
wise, Despite all kinds of pressure from such sources upon ecclesiastical 
authorities here and abroad to tame the wild cleric, Father Ryan goes on 
his way unmolested. In Questions of the Day one gets Father Ryan’s views 
on a variety of topics, political, moral, religious, and economic. It is a 
book well worth reading. Its appeal is in no sense sectarian. The non- 
Catholic will find the articles touching upon the Catholic church informing 
and stimulating. 

Jerome G, KERWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, Including Selections from His Writings. 
By C. F. ANDREws. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 382. 
$3.00. 

India’s Political Crisis. By Wititam I. Hutt. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1930. $2.00. 

Today events in India seem to outmarch men’s minds, not to say his- 
torical records. The projected policies of governments are tacitly dropped 
by the time they are prepared: witness the fate of the Simon Commission 
Report. Predictions based upon the study of past social-political move- 
ments can have only a limited value under such conditions, and the rapid- 
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ly changing situation in India demands a plasticity of mental attitude ag 
well as a knowledge of the deeper, more permanent forces which states. 
men, not politicians, possess. And statesmanship is not a dominating 
characteristic of the post-war period. 

The volume by Andrews is 4 sympathetic exposition of Gandhi and 
his relation to the complex background of Indian culture. It does not give 
one a continuous story of the development of Gandhi’s mind, such as the 
autobiography presents, but rather a cross-section plus certain historical 
references. Nevertheless it has much to offer to the busy reader’s under. 
standing of a personality who alone appears able to integrate to some ex. 
tent the tumultuous cross-currents and conflicts of Indian life, 

If the Andrews volume deals with personality and culture, that of Hull 
lies in the field of politics. It is a careful analysis of the many political 
groupings in India and a description of the struggle between those fac- 
tions striving for complete independence as against those which would be 
satisfied with dominion status. Such a study, while somewhat out of date 
by the time it is published, reveals the relative lack of political unity ex- 
isting among Indians in 1929. 

EVERETT V, STONEQUIST 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 





Dangerous Drugs. By ARTHUR Woops. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. vi+123. $2.00. 


It is progress to see a book published by a university press, written by 
an ex-chief of police, dealing with the most terrible of all vices. The book 
contains three forceful chapters: “The Alkaloids,” “The ‘Dope Fiend’ 
and Society,” “The Traffic in Narcotic Drugs.” Only the last chapter is 
disappointing. The heart of the book is contained in the following: 


. . Narcotics in relation to crime . . . . are like weapons: they are liable 
to do the most damage when put in the worst hands, and as long as they are lying 
about there is constant danger of calamity. To the criminal-minded, they serve 
as a coefficient of power, heightening courage to bravado, and deftness to light- 
ning-like rapidity. By chemistry they add further instability to those who are 
already by nature unstable. They induce a state of irresponsibility which can 
readily suggest acts dangerous to society, and they can supply the excessive 
spontaneity which leads to the prompt carrying out of such suggestions. The 
criminal, under the steeling influence of these drugs, can become still more pro- 
fessional, and particularly in his earlier apprenticeship can derive from drugs 
the sang-froid he has not yet attained from experience. 

The “criminality” of drugs, however, goes beyond such matters as holdups 
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and burglaries. Drugs become part of a vicious circle of social corruption. Many 
persons beginning the drug habit in one way or another are forced into under- 
world associations because of the stigma placed upon the addict in respectable 
society, because crime must be resorted to in order to obtain money to purchase 
drugs, and because the addict is forced into association with criminals, rack- 
eteers, peddlers, and other addicts in order to obtain his supplies of drugs. In 
this way the use of narcotics becomes closely interwoven with other criminal 
activities on the part of underworld habitués.’ The peddling of drugs, from the 
nature of the case, develops in close association with gambling, confidence games, 
vice, the illicit liquor business, “rackets,” and other types of organized crime. 
The drug addict is always the potential tool of the criminal. 


The author is too well informed to offer a solution. His only suggestions 
are: (1) that the manufacture of narcotics be controlled in each country 
in such a way that the drug cannot leak out; (2) that every nation adopt 
and enforce the import and export certificate system. 

To the lover of detective stories the chapter on the traffic in narcotic 
drugs has a rare appeal, Arthur Woods has made plain, what the initiate 
have known for many years, that dangerous drugs—opium and cocaine— 
are not only dangerous to the addict but dangerous to society, and the 
solution appears as far off as the solution of the unemployment problem. 


BEN L. REITMAN 
CHICAGO 





The Treatment of Behavior Disorders Following Encephalitis. By 
Eart D. Bonp and KENNETH E. AppeL. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund Division of Publications, 1931. Pp. 163. $1.75. 


Here we have a description of the first attempt at experimental study 
and treatment of the behavior effects of a new kind of disease, encepha- 
litis, or sleeping sickness as it is commonly known. Until recently, post- 
encephalitic delinquents had only three possibilities: prison, mental 
hospital for adults, home life in the community. None of these was satis- 
factory. 

In 1924 a new plan of treatment at the Department of Mental and 
Nervous Diseases of the Pennsylvania Hospital was inaugurated. Quar- 
ters were set aside exclusively for study and treatment of children with 
behavior disorders following encephalitis. During 1924-29 sixty-two chil- 
dren twelve years of age and under were admitted, including fourteen 
“controls” not definitely post-encephalitic but with behavior disorders 
resembling those who were. Feeble-minded children and Parkinsonian 
cases were excluded. 
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The project was primarily experimental and sought to discover the 
effects of submitting the children to the controls of group life under psy- 
chiatric guidance. Details as to equipment, plans, and procedures were 
carefully worked out and are set forth in the volume, together with rather 
brief accounts of the individual cases. They show developing techniques 
with growing insights into the needs and the particular factors involved in 
the various cases. Special attention has been given to attitudes of those 
in charge of the children, to their methods of approach, and to the de 
tails of the children’s schedules. 

The results so far have not been unmixed. While forty-six out of the 
forty-eight post-encephalitics, and thirteen out of the fourteen “controls,” 
showed definite improvement under hospital supervision, only seven of 
the twenty-six post-encephalitic cases sent home made good adjustments, 
The results, however, have been considerably in advance of any previously 
attained, and the project is a contribution to a better understanding, not 
only of the behavior disorders of post-encephalitics, but of bad behavior in 
general. A new objective of the school has become the “study of the rela- 
tion between the behavior disorder characteristic of the post-encephalitic 
and the great mass of ‘bad’ behavior in home and at school.” 


KATHERINE E, NIEs 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860. By THEODORE C. 
BLEGEN. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1931. Pp. xi+413. $3.50. 

This book has its inception in a dissertation presented at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1925. It has since been rewritten and augmented 
chiefly in the light of researches abroad. 

The Norwegian migration to this country is here traced from the com- 
ing of the little sloop with its load of fifty-three persons in 1825, through 
the succeeding years with their continuous influx, down to the eve of the 
Civil War. We have the story of the different settlements in New York, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, their branching off into Missouri, Texas, lastly 
Minnesota and Dakota. Ole Bull’s attempt at colonization in Pennsyl- 
vania and the gold-hunting expedition to California are treated as inter- 
ludes. 

For conscientious research and accuracy, well-ordered arrangement, 
and compressed comprehensiveness, this volume will not only serve asa 


standard reco.d for reference but also as a model for future efforts in the 
same line. 
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“J have not permitted myself to forget that the emigrant and the immi- 

t were one person,”’ the author states; and, remembering that, he has 

made his book interesting—doubly so to a Norwegian—by depicting the 

Old Country background, the economic conditions, religious and official 
restrictions, and other factors serving as causes of emigration. 

In a pioneer period as the one here treated, life has a preponderating 
economic aspect. There were other sides to it no doubt, a psychological 
side not within the compass of this book. Mr. Rélvaag’s Giants in the 
Earth might well serve for a companion volume to this history and, since 
it belongs to a somewhat later period, still more to Dr. Blegen’s promised 
additional book carrying the Norwegian migration forward from 1860 to 
1924. In this prospective work factors will come into play enhancing and 
heightening the interest already evoked by the present eminently able 


volume, 
Oscar GUNDERSEN 
CHICAGO 





Modern History: The Rise of a Democratic, Scientific and Industrial 
Civilization. By Cart L. BECKER. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1931. Pp. xii+825+xxiv. $2.24. 

This suggestive volume traces the evolution of European civilization 
during the last four hundred years. While the problem of selecting those 
materials most illustrative of the general nature of this evolution obvious- 
ly presents enormous difficulties, in the present instance skilful choice 
serves to enhance the graphic quality of the narrative and more effectively 
focus attention upon the essential historical processes. The author dis- 
tinguishes five basic features of modern civilization: scientific knowledge, 
economic interdependence, humane feeling and democratic ideas, nation- 
alism, and internationalism, and he regards their emergence, about 1600, 
as marking the beginning of modern times. 


SAMUEL WILLIAM HALPERIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Story of Man’s Early Progress. By W1tt1s Mason WEsT. Rev. 
ed. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1931. Pp. xviii+655. 

This interesting volume, designed to meet the needs of high-school 
students who are taking the first year of European history, recounts the 
story of man from the dawn of civilized life to the eve of the French Revo- 
lution. In harmony with certain recent tendencies in historical writing, 
the author has placed considerable emphasis upon economic, social, and 
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intellectual developments, although political and military events are by 
no means slighted. Many excellent illustrations, a careful organization 
of subject matter, and useful interpretative summaries at the close of the 
more basic chapters enhance the attractiveness and value of the volume, 


SAMUEL WILLIAM Harper 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era. By KATHLEEN Bruce. 
New Yory: Century Co., 1931. Pp. x+482. 


Again the old records prove that the history we learned in grammar 
schools was a figment of the worthy historians’ imagination and does not 
square with the facts. To discover that Virginia was the seat of a prosper- 
ous iron industry based on slave labor contradicts several of our precon- 
ceived notions of the old South, e.g., apparently southern genius was not 
confined entirely to politics and agriculture, nor is the much bruited 
present industrial revolution in the South entirely a characteristic of the 
post-war era. 

Starting with its inception in colonial America the history of the iron 
industry is traced mainly through the records of the Tredegar Iron Works, 
through American history down to the Civil War where its importance as 
a mainstay of the confederacy is stressed. Miss Bruce handles the sub- 
ject matter with skill and with the confidence which comes from dealing 
with material of whose importance there can be no question. 


R. W. STONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Conquest of Life. By THEODORE Koppanyl. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1930. Pp. v+256. $2.00. 


In the compass of some 250 pages Professor Koppanyi has managed to 
present a bird’s-eye view of the development of the biological sciences. 
His use of the historical methods of presentation is made particularly 
effective by his choice of outstanding contributions which have marked 
the advances in our knowledge of living things. His style is lucid and 
direct. Although he presupposes no acquaintance with the subject matter 
on the part of the reader, his simplicity of presentation is, for the most 
part, not offensive to the student of biology. One example to the contrary 
is the lengthy argument in support of the theory of-evolution as opposed 
to the biblical story of the Creation. He rather goes out of his way to 
give credit to American investigators and research institutions. 

Professor Koppanyi’s modesty should be commended; his own contti- 
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butions to certain physiological problems are always described anony- 
mously. 

This book may be read with great profit by those who have had no 
training in the biological sciences and with interest by the biologist who 
desires to refresh his memory of the historical development of medicine 


and its kindred sciences. 
C. PHILtir MILter, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Original Lists of Persons of Quality; Emigrants; Religious Exiles; 
Political Rebels; Serving Men Sold for a Term of Years; Appren- 
tices; Children Stolen; Maidens Pressed; and Others Who Went 
from Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700. Edited 
by Jonn CAMDEN Horten. New York: G. A. Baker & Co., Inc., 
1931. Pp. xxxii+ 580. 

The title page continues: “With their ages, the localities where they 
formerly lived in the mother country, the names of the ships in which they 
embarked, and other interesting particulars. From MSS preserved in the 
State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, Eng- 
land.” 

This book contains invaluable source material for genealogists and 
students of American colonial history. The editor warns in his Introduc- 
tion that it contains only the names of those who legally left England. 
A large number left illegally. 


Epcar T. THOMPSON 
CHICAGO 





The Half-Way Sun: Life among the Head-hunters of the Philippines. 
By R. F. Barton. New York: Brewer & Warren, 1930. Pp. 315. 


Few accounts of a primitive people are as intimate and realistic as this. 
The author lived for eight years among the head-hunters of Northern 
Luzon, gaining acceptance among them as a friend and eventually as a 
priest. He has caught the spirit of the natives’ life which enables him to 
observe conduct clearly and not through the prism of American culture. 
His descriptions of head-hunting, vengeance ceremonies, and other magi- 
cal and religious practices are genuinely human, and are presented with 
refreshing naiveté, This book will interest all students of human nature. 


H, BLUMER 
University oF CHICAGO 
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The Theatre. By SHELDON CHENEY. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1929. Pp. ix+558. 

Cheney has prepared a monumental work showing profound historical] 
knowledge and ingenious insight—a work which will likely take immedi. 
ate rank as the foremost of the histories of drama. It unravels the strands 
of drama, acting, and stagecraft from the early Greeks down to modem 
times, with some treatment of the theater among primitive people and 
in the Orient. As a history it stands in its own right and is too encom. 
passing for discussion here. But this volume is not only a history of an 
interest and an institution—it is also a continuous picture of the Zeij. 
geist of different epochs and different people. Cheyney portrays in an 
admirable way, albeit frequently unwittingly, how the theater mirrors 
collective tastes and tendencies and reveals intricate linkage with social 
structure. Its study becomes one effective way of clarifying the more 
obscure phases of the life of a time. The volume should prove of value, 
also, to the student of human nature. We have sketched before our eyes 
the play of impulses, both ordinary and bizarre, the sensuous, the intel- 
lectual, the vulgar, the obscene, the ecstatic, the romantic, the effete, and 
the crude. This provides rich and provocative material for one whose sci- 
entific curiosity and disposition transcends toying with questionnaires and 
tests. 


H. BLuMer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Housing in Philadelphia 1930. By BERNARD J. NEWMAN. Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Housing Association. Pp. 44. $0.25. 


The author points out that the high rate of sheriff’s sales for the past five 
years, more than for the preceding twenty-six years, is due primarily to building 
in the wrong price range. On the basis that the average family of five can afford 
to purchase a house costing twice the yearly income, 48.34 per cent of families 
with incomes below $2,000 are forced, if they buy at all, to buy outside their 
ability to pay. Figure 5 (p. 22) shows 16.8 per cent of new construction within 
a price range of $4,000-$6,000 compared to 27.48 per cent of families with in- 
comes from $2,000 to $3,000, while 51 per cent of new construction within a 
price range of from $6,000 to $8,000 is far more than the 11.71 per cent of fam- 
ilies with incomes from $3,000 to $4,000 can absorb. ‘Probably the chief cause 
for the extraordinarily high sheriff sales rests in the failure of the financial back- 
ers of all classes of builders to keep themselves intelligently informed of the 
dwelling needs and the buying-power capacity of the public’ (p. 26). 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Chants populairs du Bresti. Collected by Erste Houston-PERet, with an 
Introduction by PHILIPPE STERN. Paris: Libraire Orientaliste Paul 


Geuthner, 1930. Pp. 46. 

Folk music of South America shows a blending of three influences—Indian, 
Negro, and Iberian. In Brazil the two latter dominate, as shown by this collec- 
tion in which only two songs are Indian, all the others a fusion of Negro and 
Iberian elements, to greater or less degree. Those which come closest to being 
“drawing-room music” are, of course, those which show the most marked Euro- 
pean influence. 


CHICAGO 


English Folklore. By A. R. Wricut. New York: Jonathan Cape & 

Harrison Smith, 1931. Pp. 122. 

This book is a collection of folk practices, the mention of which in the news- 
papers has shown that they have been indulged in since the war. A very inter- 
esting section is devoted to the body of folk customs and belief which is looked 
upon as having the force of law, and yet differs from statutes. The folk notion 
of Fate is well illustrated throughout the whole book. 


HELEN GREGORY MacGILt 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


McGrt UNIVERSITY 


Selected Articles on Censorship of Speech and the Press. Compiled by 
Lamar T. BeMAN. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1930. Pp. 507. 
$2.40. 

This book is compiled to assist debaters. The two topics, censorship of 
speech, and censorship of the press, are dealt with separately. The literature 
covered is extensive and would furnish a useful bibliography. On the subject of 
the so-called Minnesota “Gag Law”’ there is some very interesting material in 


the form of Supreme Court statements, editorial comment, and contemporary 
discussion. This is probably the most useful section of the book. 


HELEN GREGORY MacGILi 
McGrt UNIVERSITY 


Censorship of the Theater and Moving Pictures. Compiled by Lamar T. 

BeMAN. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1931. Pp. 385. 

This volume is designed essentially as a debaters’ handbook. Its two divi- 
sions are concerned with censorship of motion pictures, and censorship of the 
theater. An affirmative and negative argument is presented on each issue and 
is followed by a select series of articles in which writers have taken one or the 
other position. 

H. BLUMER 
University OF CHICAGO 


General Psychology for Professional Students. By A. R. GILLILAND, JOHN 
J. B. Morcan, and S. N. Stevens. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 


1930. Pp. vii+439. 


_ The authors tell us that this volume, being written for professional students, 
is more practical and less theoretical than the usual treatise, and that it does not 
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emphasize some particular point of view. The conventional list of psychological 
categories and items are covered; the discussion is simple and amply illustrated, 
but of course brings out very little that is original. 


H. Buuweg 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Men’s Wear Merchandising. By KENNETH DAMERON. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+556. 


The author says that his aim “‘is to present a systematic treatment of the 
merchandising principles and problems arising from the distribution of men’s 
wear.”’ Discussion of the topic is under the headings of ‘Consumer Demand.” 
“Retail Distribution,” “Wholesale Distribution,” and concludes with a division 
on the “Economic Development of the Men’s Wear Industry.” The volume 
contains a great deal of concrete material, picturesque and telling. The dis. 
cussions are effective and very readable. Of especial interest to sociologists ig 
the engaging treatment of fashion. 


H. Brumer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Book of My Life. By JERomME CARDAN. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+331. 


Lovers of autobiography will appreciate this addition to their collection. 

Jerome Cardan was an eminent physician, mathematician, and scientist who 
lived in Northern Italy in the lusty and turbulent sixteenth century. He left 
an intimate account of his life, which might be regarded as the first of the psy- 
chological autobiographies. Unquestionably pathological, he shows remarkable 
powers of observing his own morbidness. These observations are presented in 
such vivid fashion that the autobiography will have value to contemporary 
students of morbid-mindedness. 


H. BLuMer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Co-operation in Danish Agriculture. By HARALD FABER. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 2d ed. Pp. xix+188, 


Danish co-operation has from the beginning achieved phenomenal success in 
promoting the production and marketing of agriculture produce. It has not 
tried to accomplish the impossible but has contented itself with securing sta- 
bility and efficiency with the result that despite its small size Denmark has be- 
come an outstanding agricultural country in Europe. The Danish movement has 
been in sharp contrast to the American co-operative experiments which have 
invariably been failures. It is an interesting study of the successful functioning 
of related groups working together which will furnish interesting material for 
the student of sociology. The present book serves to bring the material in an 
earlier edition up to date. 

R. W. STONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Potash Industry. By GEORGE WarD Stockinc. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. x+343. 


This book offers a comprehensive study of the potash industry developing 
particularly the importance of potash as a basic raw material, tracing the his- 
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torical evolution of the industry, its organization and economics, and giving 
icular attention to the German situation by way of pointing up the material 
on the American potash industry which is its main concern. ; 

The importance of potash as a basic resource and the difficulties and short- 
comings of private management have led Mr. Stocking to think that this indus- 
try should be taken in hand by the government before private interests become 
too securely entrenched to the end, as he thinks, of better serving the public 
interest. It is a clear presentation of a case for public ownership and control, 
and students interested in governmental regulation of business will find here an 
elaborate discussion which is designed to give the facts on which such a program 


d be based. 
on R. W. STONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rapports Annuels de Inspection du Travail (1929) Royaume de Belgique. 

Bruxelles: J. Lebegue & Cie, 1930. Pp. 305. 

The official Annual Report of the Belgian Labor Minister contains information 
on inspections of conditions of work, dangerous establishments, the operation 
of the eight-hour-day law, and other pertinent matters. The report is made in 
sections, to cover the work of the various provinces in detail. Its chief value for 
American students is its accurate and detailed description of Belgian conditions. 


R. W. STONE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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